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THE CARNARVON IVORY 1 

By GEORGES BEXEDITE 


At the same time that the Louvre acquired the prehistoric knife with ivory handle, 
the archaeological interest of which lias recently been pointed out-, a handle which once 
belonged to a knife of the same kind came into the possession of the Earl of Carnarvon, 
who has done me the great favour of entrusting me with its publication. I am not as yet 
aware of the provenance of this object ; however, the questions which it raises are so far 
independent of the place of its discovery as to render it unnecessary for me to enquire 
into this matter for the present 3 . The map of prehistoric Egypt is extended further year 
by year, and questions of locality diminish in value proportionately. What does not lose 
value, on the other hand, is the character and style of the figured representations, when 
such are found, in view of the small place taken by a somewhat complex iconography 
in the remains of the predynastic civilisation. 

By this fact alone the ivory about to be discussed (Pis. I and II) acquires a great 
part of its importance; for it is a handle of the same family with those which I have 
already enumerated elsewhere, namely : — 

(T) The knife-handle of Abu Zedan, found by H. de Morgan, and at present in the 
Brooklyn Museum ; 

(2) The handle of the Pitt-Rivers Collection, first published by Prof. Petrie in 
Naqada and Balias (PI. LXX VII ), and now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Farnham ( Dorset): 

(3) The knife-handle of Gebel el- f Arak, to which I have already alluded in the first 
lines of this article (Louvre) : 

(4) A fourth handle, that of the Petrie knife, now in the Museum of University 
College, London, which differs from the first three by the absence of a boss for suspension. 

I must now briefly recall the special characters of these objects. They are flat handles 
fashioned from single pieces of ivory, with rounded upper part and a base rectangular in 
section. The flint blade was not fitted very deeply into the handle, and was firmly fixed 
to it by means of a narrow gold collar which gripped both the base of the handle arid 

1 We are indebted to Mr Battiscuwhe Gunn for this translation from the original French of tlie 
Author. — E d. 

2 Comptes fend us de I Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lett res, 1914; G. Bexedite, Le Co lit eon de 
Gebel el-* Arctl‘, in J louttme/its et Memoires, Fondation Eugene Pi.it, 1916 ; W. M. Flixder.s Petrie, Egypt 
and Mesopotamia, in Ancient Egypt, 1917. pp. 26—37. 

3 The distance existing between the necropolis of Gebel el-AVrak near Xagf Hamadi, the source of 
the Louvre knife, and the necropolis of Abu Zedan, near Edfu. whence carne the Brooklyn Museum knife 
is one indication of dispersal which will have to be taken into account. 
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the beginning uf the blade. Traces of this mode of attachment are still visible in the 
Louvre knife. On one of the sides a boss pierced with a hole running parallel with the 
length of the handle forms a characteristic protuberance, the exact position of which varies 
somewhat in different cases. In the Louvre specimen its place is verv nearly in the 
middle; in the two others it is nearer to the base, ami this characteristic, which accord- 
ingly is the rule, is found also in the Carnarvon Ivory. Through the longitudinal channel 
the suspensory thong was undoubtedly passed. This fact suffices to show us that the 
weapon had no sheath, which is quite natural since logically a sheath is of use only with 
metal blades 1 . I have noticed that in the Pitt-Rivers handle this boss is an added piece ; 
such was not the case with the Carnarvon Ivory. And this leads me to say that being 
obliged, on account of the present conditions, to depend on reproductions (for I have 
been unable to inspect the original), I shall not have very much information to give 
regarding the actual object. Dr Alan H. Gardiner has kindly drawn up for me a diagram 
from which I have taken the measurements that are given in a footnote-. I find from it 
that a flat surface has been obtained on only one of the sides, that which carries the boss : 
the other side presents, on the contrary, a very marked convexity, which has preserved the 
curve of the ivory tusk out of which the handle was fashioned — for the hypothesis of the 
hippopotamus tooth, which I put forward to explain the curvature of the Gebel el- f Arak 
handle, is out of the question here. A bevel, produced by cutting down the edge obliquely, 
is conclusive as to the original existence of the gold collar already spoken of. 

A few words on the injuries which unfortunately deface this precious object, and 
which chiefly affect the periphery. The best-preserved part has been considerably 
chipped near the base 3 , and the resulting loss is not negligible. The opposite edge, less 
affected, belongs nevertheless to the region of the greatest corrosion and decay. It is a 
fact often observed that the situation of the damaged places on an antique object indicate 
the position which the latter has occupied in the ground ; and in this case also we can see 
that one part of the handle, the same on both sides, has in the course of time been 
subjected to an action of which the other part shows no trace, although I am unable to 
decide, from the photograph alone, what was the exact nature of this action. 

As in the Brooklyn and Pitt-Rivers specimens, the decoration of both sides consists 
exclusively ot scenes of animals arranged in single file and proceeding in the direction of 
the blade ; but instead of a striving after excessive multiplicity as in those two specimens 
(especially the former, on which Flinders Petrie has counted nearly 300 figures) we have 
to do with a less confused arrangement, recalling the Louvre knife in its simplicity and 
in the scale of the figures ; however it is not, for the moment, my intention to push the 
comparison further. These animals are arranged in three registers. On the convex side 
there are ten birds and nine mammals ; on the flat side nine mammals are more or less 
visible, and a tenth is to be restored in a space now empty. Such being the case, a fairly 
detailed execution was only to be expected, and the archaeological value of the object is 
thereby greatly enhanced. 

1 The traces of a leather sheath observable on the flint blade of a knife in the British Museum 
(No. 22316 do not invalidate this view, as this dagger with spindle-shaped hilt belongs to a tvpe 
without bo-,-,. 

2 Length. T03 m. ; breadth across the middle, -053 m. ; depth of socket for flint blade, -025 rn. Length 
of bos-. ■( > 2 S in. ; thickness measured at the centre, ’013 m. ; height, -021m.; its elliptical section” is 
*0">0ui. from the top of the handle and •Ui5m. from the ha^e. 

3 Ihife sealing modern, and corner from the handling of the very friable object by Arabs. 
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CONVEX SIDE. 

First Register. A file of ten wader birds. Between the first and second has been 
interposed a giraffe, whose head, as also that of the first bird, has disappeared in the 
fracturing of the material. The same characteristics are to be observed in the whole file 
with the exception of the last two figures. The beak is very big at its root, and is long, 
with the lower mandible very pronounced and accompanied by a kind of fleshy sac at its 
juncture with the throat. No detail is shown m the plumage, which, as m most of the 
representations of this period, is drawn summarily in outline. The tail is short and 
square. Where the scale of the work permits, i.e., in the first four birds, there is an 
attempt to express the anatomy of the leg by a medial groove. The narrowing of the 
register caused by the curve of the ivory has involved the reduction of the end figures, 
and the two waders which complete the file have had to be chosen from a species which 
could easily bear reducing to this extent : their beaks are shorter and sharper, and lack the 
fleshy protuberances. Less meagrely covered than their companions, whether intentionally 
or not, their drooping tails do not (in the last especially) affect the square shape which 
definitely characterises the large-beaked waders. 

The identification of this row of birds raises a question upon which I touched on a 
previous occasion when dealing with the representations of sacred animals 1 . This question 
is twofold. We must, oil the one hand, take into consideration the methods of the 
Egyptian draughtsman, without, on the other hand, losing sight of the Nile /tuna such 
as we must conceive it to have been, and above all such as it reveals itself to us at the 
•beginning of the historic period. From the outset of the Old Kingdom the artist was 
bent on rendering vigorously the most salient features of the animal, creating sometimes 
quite remarkable prototypes which reached their perfection under the Fifth Dynasty, and 
became what might be called in English “standard animal-types.” Each one is such a 
complete synthesis of its species that it imposed itself as a model, and underwent only 
infinitesimal variations in the whole course of the evolution of the art. Readers who do not 
accept this theory have but to compare the Janua of the mnstabehs — cattle, antelopes, 
goats, sheep, and even the fish in the well-known fishing scene, a veritable illustrated 
catalogue of Nile ichthyology — with the drawings in our modern works on natural history, 
and above all with photographs of living animals. In Egyptian representations not only 
does the idea of the individual disappear, but that of varieties of the species is also almost 
non-existent, to the great embarrassment of whoever wishes to classify them. I have had 
personal experience of this with regard to the fishes, which are usually considered to be 
scrupulously accurate. It is a far cry, in this respect, from Egyptian art to that real aid 
to the naturalist, namely, the art of Japan. 

If we go back to the primitive period, we find that this synthetic spirit, from the 
mere fact of the clumsiness of the technique, takes on a character of pronounced exaggera- 
tion which finds expression in nothing less than a caricature of the animal. Its character- 
istics are much accentuated: and for us the danger lies in taking these representations 
too literally. We are impelled by a spirit of precision to seek in nature or in zoological 
works for types which exactly correspond with these forms: this is what recently befell 

1 Fancon oh in M'miiinenH tt M’-'miju'.-g Foiidatii.ii Eugene Piot , vnl. xvii. pp. 23 foil. 

1—2 
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the learned Mr Legge with regard to a mammal and a bird oil the palette of the two 
giraffes 1 . Were I to yield to the same tendency I should not hesitate to identify the 
birds from no. 2 to no. 8 in the upper register with the jabiru ( Nycteriu seuei/ulensis) 
of the White Nile, in which is found the peculiarity of the long beak swollen equally 
in both mandibles and accompanied at its base by two glands or wattles, as well as 
the scanty covering with the square tail. But this argument involves another: strict 
fidelity in the drawing cannot be assumed as a criterion unless it be assumed of all the 
figures. Now, this fidelity ceases to exist in the second register, and we shall, therefore, 
do well to suspend our judgment, for the similarity to the mycteria may be merely 
fortuitous, resulting from a clumsy effort to render some other large-beaked wader such 
as the Goliath Heron of the White X 1 1 e (Ardea Goliath. Ruppell ), or some other kind, 
just as the giraffes of the palette, bv certain omissions in the drawing, have become 
Gerenuk gazelles 2 . The two waders which bring up the rear correspond pretty well to the 
Common Crane ( Grus cinereu, Bechst.) so often represented in the Memphite mastabehs-. 

Second Register. This is composed of a line of three large felidae preceded by an 
elephant trampling on two long serpents with uplifted heads. The Eleplias africanus, 
with its sloping forehead, enormous ears and long tail, is accurately rendered. It will be 
agreed, I think, that this is the most successful figure on this side. There is not the 
same certainty with regard to the three felt doe. The leonine type is strongly marked, and 
no hesitation would be possible, were there the least sign of an intention to represent the 
mane of the adult male. That they are none the less lions must be deduced, not from 
their massive outline, which does not distinguish them from the oxen of the register 
below, and which the same technique would have attributed equally to the leopard 4 , but 
from the whiskers that surround the cheek. 

For the art of the pre-Thinite period acquaints us with two different conceptions of 
the leonine type : on the one hand the maned type, the evolution of which I have traced 
elsewhere 3 , and on the other hand a type with neither pectoral nor dorsal mane, but 
characterised by the collar of hair surrounding the cheeks, a natural feature which gives 
a singular majesty to the face of the animal, and of which sculpture has made the most at 
all periods. It will be remembered that the classic type of the couchant lion with the 
visage thus framed is fully perfected in the Thinite period, witness the lion playing-pieces 

1 The Carved SI atm and this Season's Discoveries, in Proceedings of the Society of Biblical A rchaeology , 
vol. xxxi '1909 s, [)[>. 298-9. 

- If one were to lie deceived by the abnormalities due to primitive technique one would end by not 
finding sufficiently similar types among existing specie-., and would have to turn to fossils. It is evident 
that such a course would add several thousands of years to the duration of certain quaternary species. 

Cl. especially PtohheU-p and Akhethteji. vol. i, l’ls. XXI, XXVII and XXYIII ; already identified 
b\ Robert Hartmann in Dt .uiCiin.v, liesidtate, p. :}o. 

1 A mere hypothesis, for up to the present tlie only indisputable leopard made known to us by the 
fannii of the palettes has taken the form of a fabulous animal with long and flexible neck. The two felidae 
with no manes and short necks on the reverse of the small Hierakonpolis palette might just as well be u 
lioness and her lion whelp .the latter characterised by the si/ C of its ears.. However this may be, the 
engraved works which attribute a slim and supple trunk to the nameless felidae attribute this character 
also to the manelc-ss linn. In this respect there is jp.mplete equality between the lion and the other wild 
animals. It is thus a matter of style. 

" Le Conte, I, I tin < , 1-CA rnl\ p. 3i_>. 
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drawn would be this, that very possibly the intermediate stages between the Hesha- 
alphabet and the South-Semitic may now have completely disappeared.” 

Pratorics himself, in his detailed analysis of letters and his comparisons with 
the Cypriote syllabary, would appear not to have realized the full consequences of his 
own reasoned opinion. It practically means this, that where the forms of the North- 
Semitic and the South-Semitic letters differ, we can have no conception whatsoever, 
judging on the evidence of the forms alone , as to the real appearance of the corresponding 
proto-Semitic letters. Even where the forms in all the alphabets agree, or are in 
substantial agreement (as appears to be the case with J, tD, S> $?, p, A & and J“| 
and rather less so with “1, Q and 3), there is still a double chance that the attested 
forms may differ widely from the proto-Semitic forms : there may have been independent 
but parallel development in the separate branches, or the shapes of the original alphabetic 
signs may have been seriously modified and linearized even before any bifurcation took 
place. On the other hand it is clearly possible that an isolated form, like Phoenician A 
for instance, has retained much of its primitive semblance. My contention is, that 
though such little-modified forms may exist, a study of the forms alone cannot possibly 
teach us which of them are entitled to be considered as such. 

In the following paragraphs I shall advocate a much greater importance for the 
traditional names of the letters, which are almost identical f<> r the Phoenician and the 
Greek (see the Table), and are still for the most part recognizable in the Ethiopic 
(an offshoot of the Minaeo-Sabaean). The meanings of these names, translated as 
Semitic words, are plain or plausible in seventeen cases 1 : ’alf means an ox, bet a house, 
gaml a camel (?), delt a door, wan a hook or nail, za in a weapon (?), yod a hand, 
kef a bent hand, lamd an ox-goad(?), mem water, nan a fish, semk a prop(?), ‘ain an eye, 
pe a mouth, rosh a head, shin a tooth, and tau a sign or mark. The sense of the 
names he, het, tet, sade and qof is, on the contrary, either unknown or in the highest 
degree problematical. The pronunciation of the names here adopted is the hypothetical 
pronunciation deduced by Noldeke from the traditional forms in Greek, Hebrew, 
Ethiopic and Syriac 2 . Noldeke concludes, though not without hesitation, that the 
names indicate Phoenicia as their place of origin ; the final -« of many of the Greek 
forms, which has been thought by some to suggest rather an Aramaic home, is 
explained by him as due to the desire to avoid ending the name with a mute. 
With regard to date, the names of the Greek letters rest on authority as old as 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.C.; the Septuagint and Eusebius are our oldest 
evidence for the names of the Hebrew letters — these too of course in Greek garb. 
The Ethiopic names rest on far later testimony. The tradition is thus at all events 
of a respectable age ; making due allowance for the differences between the Greek 
and Hebrew names, and for the transference from one country to another, we cannot 
possibly date them later than 700 B.c. 

The question is whether they are not far earlier, whether indeed they are not 
coeval with the proto-Semitic letters themselves, of the original forms of which they 

1 See J. P. Peters, Recent Theories of the Origin of the Alphabet in Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, vol. 22 (1901,), pp. 177 — 198. Dr Peters takes exception to the four meanings that 
I have marked with a query ; on lamd, see below, p. 9. 

2 Beitrdge zur semitlschen Sprackwuseaschaft, Strassburg, 1904, pp. 124 — 136. 
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would then, so far as they are intelligible, give both a description and the explanation. 
The majority of scholars have long held that these names point to the pictorial 
character of the proto-Semitic letters, though the full importance of this view has 
often been neglected in the discussions with regard to the forms of the letters. The 
supposition is, that ’alf being the Semitic word for ox, an ox’s head was depicted 
to indicate the soft breathing ’ with which this word begins; similarly bet being the 
word for house, the miniature picture of a house supplied the letter b. The principle 
underlying this method of creating alphabetic letters is known as the principle of 
acrophony. and though it is not, as usually asserted, the principle that lies at the 
base of the Egyptian hieroglyphic system, it is none the less one that is natural 
aud probable in itself. At all events any hypothesis that makes of the proto-Semitic 
script a variety of pictographic writing has all the anthropological probability on its side 1 . 

This probability is greatly enhanced when we note, as has often been done, that 
the forms of certain early Semitic letters are roughly in agreement with the shapes 
indicated by the names. Alike in Phoenician, Greek and South-Semitic the signs for 
‘ain aud tan are very fair representations of respectively an eye and that simplest 
kind of ‘‘mark,” a cross; mem, also, vividly recalls the zigzag '‘ awa which in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic and elsewhere is the primitive symbol for water. In Phoenician and 
Greek, though not in South-Semitic, the signs for 'alf and wau may easily be construed 
as rough depictions of an ox’s head and of a hook or nail. In South-Semitic, but 
not elsewhere, the sign for bet somewhat resembles the ground-plan of a house, and 
that for pe the contour of a mouth. In Phoenician the letter corresponding to the 
name Ivf may with a little imagination be interpreted as a hand. There are other 
comparisons, too, of a more hazardous kind, the Phoenician shin as a couple of pointed 
teeth, the Sabaean form of delt [>j which resembles the common Egyptian ideogram 

for door jj, and so forth. 

Our sceptical conclusion with regard to the forms of the letters, as handed down 
to us, must not be forgotten at this point; it warns us that some of the resemblances 
we have detected may easily be the result of coincidence. This is of course the 
more likely where the compared letter-form rests on the testimony of only one or 
two of the three principal witnesses, as is the case with the Sabaean bet (“1 , the 
Phoenician leaf y, or the Graeco-Phoenician wau Y* But if some of the resem- 
blances be accidental, all cannot be ; the instances of ‘ain, tau and mem are individually 
striking, collectively and in conjunction with the less obvious comparisons they carry 


1 It would lead me too far afield here to examine at length Professor Petrie’s views in his book 
Th>- Formation of the Alphabet, where he omits all reference to the new Sinaitic script. The main 
objection.,, however, may be summarized as follows (1) The Egyptian potters’ marks always occur 
singly and there is not the slightest evidence for their ever having acquired a phonetic value, similar 
potters’ mark, persisting right down to Roman times as something quite distinct from writing proper; 
■- b is not sufficient to explain the acquisition of phonetic value by saying that it is due to some 
-great wrcm.li of thought” r'p. 4\ but the process must he traced in detail, as I have attempted to 
do in this article and m a previous paper on Egyptian hieroglyphs ; (3) the potters’ marks are of so 
r.miiy varieties and of ,,, linear a character that it is easy to pick out comparisons with almost any 
gi\en tine alphabetic letter, but in the lack of further evidence of a different kind such comparisons 
must l>e considered wholly arbitrary. 
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formidable cumulative weight. The likeness of Jf. to an ox’s head has always appealed 
strongly to me personally, though Sabaean has a different form. Much latitude must, 
however, be left for individual differences of opinion in a delicate question of this kind. 

When once the similarity between certain of the letters and the objects denoted 
by their names has been admitted to be due to design, an important basis will have 
been found for new and far-reaching conclusions. Not only shall we have at our 
command a test for distinguishing forms that are ancient from forms that are not, 
e.g. Sabaean Q for pe “ mouth ” as against Phoenician /, but also we shall soon be 
found asking ourselves whether the names of the letters a^e not far better evidence 
for the proto-Semitic forms than the surviving letter-forms themselves. Let us try 
to reason this matter out. Either the names of the letters are primary, in which case 
they are all-important, or else they are secondary. Admit that they are primary, and 
it is perfectly easy to understand why, in the alphabets before us, some of the forms 
of the letters more resemble the objects denoted by their names than others ; it is 
because Time has dealt unequally with these letters, simplifying some of them out of 
all recognition and preserving in others a rough likeness to their primitive shape. 
Suppose, on the contrary, that the names of the letters were invented in Phoenicia 
somewhere about the year 700 B.C. ; on this supposition we shall find it impossible 
to discern any principle upon which the names could have been chosen, and we shall 
be brought face to face with insoluble difficulties. 

The resemblance between and the head of an ox Calf) being admitted to be 
intentional, why did not the inventors find a more appropriate name than bet for 
the similarity of which to a house is of the very smallest l So strongly has 
Lidzbabski felt this difficulty, that he has been beguiled into a wholly unwarrantable 
treatment of the subject 1 . He starts of course with the assumption that the alphabet 
to which the names have to correspond was the Phoenician alphabet. The Phoenician 
letter in no wise evoking the image of a door (delt), delt therefore cannot be 

the name of the object which acrophonically gave rise to E \ ; this, he argues, must 
have been dad “ the female breast,” to which the shape of the sign shows a 
certain similitude. In like manner Lidzbabski would substitute qesheth “bow” for- 
go/ and garzen “axe” for garni ; and so forth. But what manner of criticism is 
this which simply discards the names of the letters that it finds unsuitable ? It 
cannot be denied that rvas called delt, nor that ‘p was called qof, nor that "] 
was called gaml. Whether these names please us or not, they are our data and we 
have to accept them, or at least to account for them in some way or other. 

Now bet and delt are common and intelligible Semitic words, and denote objects 
just as suitable for becoming letters as ’alf “an ox.” There is nothing in their 
form or appearance which would suggest that they are corrupt, nor is there any 
likelihood that such is the case. In these and in most other cases the Greek and 
Hebrew testimony is in sufficient agreement, and their common source must date 
back at all events to the time when these names, on the hypothesis that they are 
secondary, were given. But if the names bet and delt are not corrupt, then they 
could only be accounted for by supposing that the hypothetical Phoenician inventors, 


Ephe mens fiir sernitische Eplgrapkil -, vol. I (1901), pp. 132 — 133: vol. ii (1908), pp. 127 — 139. 
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despairing of finding names for certain letters at once beginning with the right sound 
and suggesting the right shape, were content to forgo the latter requirement, simply 
using any common word with the suitable initial consonant as the name for that 
consonant. If this line of argument were adopted it could be easily met. In the 
first place Lidzbarski’s own suggestions garzen, dad, qesheth and the rest testify to 
an ingenuity in the modern scholar which we must not refuse to the Phoenician 
inventors; and in the second place there are a number of letter-names (he, het, tet, 
scide and qof ) which are very far from satisfying either requirement, being wholly obscure 
and presenting the greatest difficulty to philologists. How these names could be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that the names of the letters are secondary I am 
unable to guess. 

There is, however, a possibility that some of the names may be primary and 
others secondary ; as a matter of fact this is more than a possibility, for there are 
certain variations in the different traditions, and where these occur, one must neces- 
sarily be older than the other. Thus whereas the Graeco-Phoenician name for n 
is nun (vv, vow) “ fish,” the Ethiopic name is nahds, which in Hebrew would mean 
“ a serpent.” The simplest way of explaining these alternatives is to suppose that 
at a given moment the sign for n no longer resembled a fish, but presented some 
likeness to a serpent, as indeed is actually the case with the surviving form of n 
in most of the alphabets. Some such explanation might also apply to Greek zeta 
against Hebrew zain, if the former, as Dr Cowley thinks, means “ an olive ” and is 
not a mere meaningless sound due to the analogy of beta, beta, theta. It is 
important to note that in these cases the acrophonic principle is accepted as lying 
at the base of the choice of the names, whether primary or secondary; our faith 
in individual intelligible names is somewhat shaken, but the principle remains. With 
regard to the unintelligible names, we seem almost as far as ever from comprehending 
their origin ; het and tet might conceivably be copied from bet, but he, sdde and qof 
are still unexplained. 

The view has recently been advanced that the five unintelligible names alone 
are original and that the seventeen other names are due either to popular etymology 
or to translation. This view must be carefully examined ; in the three forms in which 
it presents itself, it is part and parcel of an attempt to prove that the Semitic 
alphabet is of Aegean origin. Dussaud, who derives the Phoenician alphabet from 
the Greek, quotes 1 as an example of how unintelligible names sometimes acquired 
intelligibility the Slavonic name dobro “oak” for d, the rejected name delta having 
no meaning in Greek ; and he would have us draw the inference that all the intelli- 
gible Phoenician names may have come about in some similar way, as adaptations from 
originals in some unknown Aegean speech 2 3 . Macalistek argues along much the same 
lines, and I select his less ambiguously worded contention for criticism. “ It is com- 
monly assumed, he writes-, “ that because the names of the letters have a meaning 

1 Op. eit., p. 88. 

Dr ssai d does not appear to be quite satisfied with his own argument, for he goes on to advance 
an alternate e view : if the names of the letters should prove to be really Semitic in origin, then, he 
urges, they must clearly have been imported into Greece at a later date. 

3 Op. eit., pp. 129 — 130. 
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iii Semitic, and no meaning in Greek, therefore they are Semitic words adapted into 
Greek. This is, however, a non sequitur. It would be more probable that the borrowing 
nation should cast about for words similar in sound, and possessing a meaning which 
would make the names of the letters easily remembered. Such an attempt would be 
sure to be unsuccessful in some cases: and in point of fact there are several letter- 
names in the Semitic alphabet to which the tortures of the Inquisition have to be 
applied before a meaning can be extracted from them through Semitic. It may thus 
be that all the letter-names are a heritage from some pre-Hellenic, non-Semitic 

language ” It would be difficult to find a better example of the fallacious kind of 

argument which the scholastic logicians termed ignotum per ignotins : because a few of 
the Semitic letter-names are unintelligible through Semitic, therefore the whole Greek 
alphabet, it is conjectured, finds its true interpretation in some hypothetical pre- 
Hellenic language ! Nor is it easy to believe that the Phoenicians, having succeeded 
in converting seventeen of the Greek names into sufficiently good Semitic words, 
would have allowed themselves to be baffled by the remaining five ; the theory admits 
that they were ready to be contented with the a pen pres, since Dussaud, for his 
own purposes, lays some emphasis upon the form lamed , which was adopted for the 

letter S, though “ ox-goad,” in Phoenician, was not lamed but mahnad or maimed 1 . 
Sir Arthur Evans, who acknowledges that the still intelligible Semitic letter-names refer 
to intentional likenesses between the objects they denote and the corresponding letter- 
forms, thinks that they are translations of the Aegean names, while the names that 
have no meaning in Phoenician are regarded by him as the original Aegean names 
left untranslated 2 . But, if such a very conscious act as that of translation is assumed, 
why were the names unintelligible in Phoenician not translated together with the rest ? 

The truth is not always simple, and the example of the alternative names of n 
and £ suffices to show that the details in the present problem are undoubtedly com- 
plex. Nevertheless, as regards the letter-names as a whole, the only course that looks 
promising is the obvious and straightforward one of accepting their Semitic appear- 
ance at its face value, in which case they represent the original Semitic words that 
determined both the forms and the sounds of the proto-Semitic characters. And as 
on this view a single principle underlies the entire alphabet, so too a single reason, 
namely the antiquity of the proto-Semitic alphabet, accounts for those visible or latent 
deviations from the original scheme which existed in later times. The acrophonic 

principle at once explains certain attested forms of X, 3, “T, 1, 3, ^7, D> 3> i?> Si and IT 
and the principle is not disproved by the fact that a few of the resemblances may be 
fortuitous, or by the fact that a few of the names may have been varied so as to 
accord better with the later shapes of the signs to which they belong. Until new 
evidence demands a different view, we are obliged to explain the lack of agreement 
between form and name in the case of garni, zain, yod, semk and rash as due to the 
natural deterioration of the forms, almost inevitable in the long lapse of time 3 . As to 

1 Dussaud, op.' eit., p. 87. 2 Evans, op. at., vol. i, p. 94. 

3 So far as rosh is concerned the mode of degradation in the Phoenician form will become very 
apparent when the head-sign of the new Sinaitic script (see below) is examined ; the line of the back 
of the head has been lengthened and straightened, and the face has become a small triangle at its 
upper end. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ill. 
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the unintelligible names he, ket, tet, sade and qof, the meaning of these being unknown, 
it is impossible to tell whether or not the forms of the signs correspond in any way. 
It is the business of the philologist to account for these five names, the obscurity of 
which may be due to corruption, to false analogy, to their having become obsolete or to 
a variety of other causes. But if the philologist fails to enlighten us concerning them, 
we ought not therefore to throw overboard the conclusions acquired by our investi- 
gation of a large majority of the names ; we ought rather to infer that the recalcitrant 
names, in the light of better evidence, would be seen to conform to the same general 
principle as the rest, and we ought to regard them as the residuum of unexplained 
feet that is seldom absent from any good theory. 

I have hitherto made but little reference to the letter-names in Ethiopic ; but 
they too form a powerful argument in favour of the thesis here upheld. In the Table 
I have quoted the Ethiopic forms from Dillmann-Bezold, Grammatik der dthiopischen 
Sprache, 1899. The names corresponding to X, 2> J, 1, H> 1, I, Hi £2> 2f> p and fi 

show a close, or fairly close, similarity to their Graeco-Hebraic equivalents ; the names 
for ft, 3 and “) have been altered into the Ethiopic forms of these words, with the 
curious result in the case of 5 that the name (af) now no longer begins with the 
required alphabetic sound; lawi is clearly assimilated to wawl and tdwi, and shdut to 
hunt. The additional letters may be disregarded, so that there remain but yaman and 
nahds to be discussed : the former means “ right hand ” and is an approximate synonym 
substituted for yocl ; the latter has been compared with Hebrew ndhclsh “ snake,” 
a comparison of which Noldeke seems to approve, though he points out that the 
Ethiopic ought then to have h instead of the weaker h. Noldeke attaches great 
weight to the fact that the triliteral names in Ethiopic ( alf \ gaml and dant) are mono- 
syllabic, thus agreeing with the Greek as against the later Hebrew forms; from this 
and from other considerations he makes the important deduction that the Ethiopic 
letter-names were taken over from the Sabaeans, which amounts to an admission that 
the names are as old as the common parent of the Greek, Phoenician and South- 
Semitic alphabets. 

An additional argument for the high antiquity of the letter-names is to be found 
in the vocalic values attached by the Greeks to the Phoenician letters ’alf, he, heth 
and ‘am. It is natural that yod and ivau should have given rise to the Greek values 
i and v, since these are phonetically related to the Phoenician consonantal values ; but 
the only explanation which I have discovered for the transformation of Phoenician ’ 
into Greek a, of Phoenician h into e(ri), of Phoenician h into 17 (so already at Thera 
beside the value of spiritus asper), and of Phoenician ‘ into o(«) is in a casual remark 
made by Pratorius in his essay on the origin of the Canaanite alphabet. He there 
points out that the o-sound attributed in Greek to the Phoenician letter 4- may be 
due to the vocalization ’alf of the name of that letter. The same observation applies 
to the other three letters as well : the Greeks had no use for the gutturals X> H and 
>*• and but little use for the guttural H ; if they took over the letter-name at the same 
time as they took over the actual letters, is it not natural that they should have 
ignored, or pnvdbly have failed to hear, the initial guttural in these, and that they 
Aouhl have adopted the following vowel as the letter- value ? Thus on the aerophonie 
principle it-elt X = (’)"(/ would yield a, H = ( h )e would yield e or y, and T] — {h)et 
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would yield e. The value o or is for y = (‘)ain seems at first to contradict this view 
but when we remember that emphatic sounds tend to give to a the colouring of o 1 
it will be seen to be quite plausible that ‘ain may have sounded to the Greeks like 
oiv, and may consequently have produced the letter-value o. The conclusion, therefore, 
which I would draw from the vocalic values of X, H and ^ in Greek is that the 
letter-names were already in use when those values were determined. 

Thus the advanced view of the proto-Semitic alphabet formulated by Pratorics 
leads us back directly to the conservative view of the letter-names formerly advocated 
by Lexorjiant and still accepted with but few reserves by Kautzsch 2 . We may now 
proceed to the discussion of the problem enounced at the beginning of this paper : 
it being unthinkable that the alphabet should have come into existence without some 
precursor of a more primitive type, the question arises as to the country in which 
the foreign model has to be sought. Since, if we may trust the argumentation of the 
last few paragraphs, that model must necessarily have been a pictorial or hieroglyphic 
script, the Cyprian syllabary and similar sources may be ruled out of court at once. 
The Babylonian cuneiform is an equally impossible source, having lost all but the 
memory of its pictographic origin long before 2000 B.c. There remain the Minoan 
scripts, the Phaestos disk, the Hittite writing and the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Of the 
first two I will say little more than that Sir Arthur Evans’ tables of comparisons 
are described by Prof. Stewart Macalister as “ not very satisfactory,” and had the 
equivalences with the signs of the Phaestos disk been more convincing, they would hardly 
have escaped the notice of so acute and ingenious a scholar as Sir Arthur Evans. It 
is, however, needful, to add that the development of the Cretan linear out of the 
Cretan pictographs must, at all events, provide an important analogy for the development 
of Phoenician, Greek and Sabaean out of the assumed pictorial proto-Semitic script 3 . 

The Hittite hieroglyphs lacking a champion 4 , we are thrown back on the old 
theory which ascribes to the Semitic alphabet an Egyptian origin. The obvious 
objection to Lenorjiant’s list of comparisons is that the Egyptian hieroglyphs presented 
too wide a field to choose from ; within that field it would be easy to find resemblances, 
and those resemblances might accordingly be accidental. If Lexormant’s argument is 
thus not cogent, yet the instinct which prompted it was none the less a sound one ; 
there are several almost decisive reasons which indicate Egypt as the school where 
the Semites learnt to write. (1) First of all, its geographical position with Syria to 
the north-east and Arabia to the east and south-east is more favourable than that of 
any other country. (2) In the second place it is now clear that a longer time than 
was formerly imagined must be allowed for the divergence of the Phoenician, Greek 

1 Brockelyianx, Grundriss der eery!. Grammatik dee semit. Spraeben , i §74, d, ,i , y, quotes such 
examples as Maltese y/toxrid = Arab, ‘as/irin “twenty.” 

2 Gesenics-Kautzsch, op. cit., p. 28, § be. 

3 If the argument of this paper be sound, and if, as Sir Arthur Evans is inclined to believe, the 
Cretan pictographs were influenced by the Egyptian hieroglyphs, the relationship of the Semitic 
alphabets to the Cretan script will have been, not the relationship of children to a parent, but that 
of cousins to one another. 

4 At the last moment I see from F. Larfeld, Huiidbueh der grlechhchen Efdgrajdtik, vol. i, 
p. 336, that Eduard Meyer was (m 1893) inclined to favour this possibility, though admitting that 
the principle of a purely consonantal alphabet must have been derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 


■2 -5 
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and Sabaean characters from their common prototypes. The redaction of the signs to 
linear forms and certain small modifications might indeed have been rapidly effected, 
but the spread of a system of writing to widely distant areas, in each of which it 
assumed a stereotyped local physiognomy, must have been a matter of centuries. At 
the lowest estimate we cannot place the emergence of the proto-Semitic script later 
than 1100 B.C. But the further back we go, the less likelihood there is of any 
influence in Syria or the outlying desert tracts except that of Egypt or Babylonia ; 
and since Babylonian cuneiform cannot have been the parent of the Semitic writing, 
Egypt seems to present the only possibility. (3) Thirdly, the alphabetic and non-vocalic 
character of the writing is of great importance. The Babylonian and Mediterranean 
(e.g. Cypriote) scripts, so far as they are known, were syllabic and non-alphabetic, and 
the proto-Semitic script, if derived from any of them, might therefore have been 
expected to follow suit 1 . The Egyptian hieroglyphic system eschews vowels, and com- 
prises a full alphabet of consonants besides its biliteral and triliteral signs. The 
omission of the vowels in Egyptian was undoubtedly due in part to the special nature 
of the language, and the Semitic languages are very similar ; still, there was another 
important reason that was operative in the case of Egypt, namely the particular manner 
in which it derived its phonetic signs out of its ideographic writing 2 . (4) Fourthly 
and lastly there is the principle of acrophony. This is not really the principle by 
which the values of the Egyptian phonetic signs were fixed, but in the case of the 
alphabetic signs it may well have seemed to be so. Such, at least, would be a very 
natural way of explaining the derivation of Egyptian <rz> r from ro’ “ a mouth ” or 
of Egyptian Q p from poy “ a stool.” 

At this point we have reached the uttermost limit to which the balancing of 
probabilities can carry us ; it has now to be seen whether the new evidence admits 
of further progress in the direction of certainty. 

The chief meeting-places of Egyptian and Semite, prior to the rise of the Egyptian 
empire in Syria, were the Lebanon and the Sinaitic peninsula. No memorials of the 
envoys of the Pharaohs have been discovered either in the Lebanon or at its port of 
Byblos ; but in the mining-districts of Sinai, whence the highly prized turquoise was 
fetched, there are abundant hieroglyphic records - dating from the First down to the 
Twentieth Dynasty. The number of these records was largely increased by the Egypt 
Exploration Fund expedition of 1905 under Professor Petrie, most of the new accessions 
coming from the site of Serabifc el-Khadim, where the Egyptians had built a temple 
to some local goddess whom they honoured under the name of their own goddess 
Hathor. Among the new monuments discovered was a series of ten, bearing inscriptions 

1 The Persian cuneiform is not a valid negative instance, since the knowledge of the Greek and 
Aramaic alphabets may well have influenced its formation. 

- In my article on The Nature and Decelopuient of the Egyptian Hieroglyphic Writing in The 
Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. n (191-")), pp. 61 — 75, I have tried to indicate the extent to 

which the development of the phonetic signs was facilitated by the disregard of the vowels.- The 

present papier was already in p>rint when H. Schafer’s article entitled Die Vokallosigkeit des phiinizischen 
Alphabets, in Zeitsehrift far agyptische Sgruche , vol. 52 (1915), pip). 95 — 98, came under my notice ; 
Professor Schafer there deals with the lack of vowels in Phoenician writing much more fully than 
I have been able to do here, arriving, by means of very much the same reasoning, at the identical 
conclusion. 
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in an unknown script, which at first sight appeared to consist of roughly graven Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, but on a closer inspection revealed the presence of signs not belonging 
to any known Egyptian style of writing. See Plates III to V, with the Frontispiece. 

A short inscription previously published from a scpieeze by M. Weill 1 brings the 
total up to eleven. Before proceeding further, it is desirable to pass these monuments 
in review, so as to obtain some idea of their nature and probable date. In the first 
place there are seven much battered stelae (nos. 349 — 355), which were carved in the 
rock near a mine about a mile and a half to the west of the temple ; they have 
rounded tops like ordinary Egyptian stelae, with characters running sometimes in vertical 
columns, and sometimes in horizontal lines. In one case (no. 351) the right-hand 
portion of the field is occupied by a representation of the god Ptah iu his shrine, 
while two lines of inscription fill the left-hand portion. In the temple were found 
two crudely executed squatting figures (nos. 346, 347), the one with three signs on 
the front and the other with an irregular text both on front and side. There is also 
a sphinx of small size (no. 345) with an illegible 2 Horus-name between the paws and 
the Egyptian words “ beloved of Hathor, [lady of] the turquoise ” on the shoulder ; 
to each side of the body on the upper surface of the base are some of the unknown 
characters. M. Weill’s inscription (no. 348) is but a fragment. 

Practically all these monuments show strong signs of Egyptian influence, though 
they may well be, as Professor Petrie says, of non-Egyptian workmanship. Any sug- 
gestion to the effect that the signs are later than the rest of the monuments can be 
instantly dismissed. They are therefore undoubtedly all of Pharaonic date ; on this 
point I quote Professor Petrie ,! : — “The only indication of date that I could find at 
the mine, L, was a bit of buff pottery with the red and black stripe which we know 
to be characteristic of the time of Tahutmes III, and perhaps rather earlier, but not 
later. The figure, fig. 138 (i.e. no. 346, a.h.g.) was found at the doorway of the shrine 
of Sopdu, which was built by Hatshepsut. The sphinx is of a red sandstone which 

was used by Tahutmes III, and not at other times Each of these facts is not 

conclusive by itself, but they all agree, and we are bound to accept this writing as 
being of about 1500 B.c.” 

This conclusion may be correct, but I am by no means convinced that the end of 
the Twelfth Dynasty would not be a more probable date. In the volumes dealing with 
the results of the Expedition to be published by Mr Peet and myself we shall show 
that the shrine of Sopdu dates back as far as this. Beside au isolated stele 4 in the 
neighbouring Wady Nash, cut in the 20th year of Ameuemmes III, there is added the sign 
of an ox’s head, not unlike that found in the unknown script. In the Middle Kingdom 
examples at Serabit el-Khadim Ptah is always represented in his shrine : the later style 
of depiction is different 5 . Lastly, it is on the hieroglyphic stelae of the reign of 
Amenemmes III alone that we read of Semites (Rethenu-people or ‘A’amu) taking 

1 Recueil des inscriptions egyptiennes da Sinai, Paris, 1904, p. 154, no. 44. The squeeze is 
definitely marked as referring to an inscription at Magharah. 

2 The Expedition copy shows a name which Professor Petrie reads as that of Snofru, an early 
king who was later worshipped in Sinai. This interpretation is very doubtful, and the original iu the 
British Museum is quite illegible. None the less I have reproduced Professor Peteils copy in Plate III. 

3 Researches in Sinai, London, 1906, p. 131. 4 No. 46 of our forthcoming work. 

3 So in the reigns of Amenemmes III or IV, nos. 124, 125, 126 and 140. In the three instances 
dating from the New Kingdom (nos. 114, 120 and 249, the shrine is absent. 
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part in the Egyptian expeditions 1 * * . These indications, however, must be admitted not 
to amount to very much. 

Before proceeding further one important point must be emphasized: it is to the last 
degree improbable that the monuments bearing the new script are the work ot the 
indigenous Semitic nomads who have eked out a bare existence in the Sinaitic peninsula 
since time immemorial. There can be little or no doubt that the monuments are due 
to strangers from other parts who accompanied the Egyptians on their expeditions, 
though these strangers may not have come farther than from Palestine or from the 
Hinterland, of Syria. Were the new inscriptions indigenous, they would undoubtedly 
have been more numerous than they are ; nor should we have expected to find them 
in the temple or in the neighbourhood of a mine. 

To turn to the inscriptions themselves : they are not in Egyptian hieroglyphic, yet 
many' of the signs are obviously borrowed from that source. There are the human head 
(b, the ox’s head 23, and the human eye the very signs postulated by Lexoemaxt 

as the originals of proto-Semitic rosh % ’alf X and ‘ain y. There is the zigzag *«, 
which we are sorely 7 tempted to connect with ft mem “ water.” There is one instance 
of a hand (no. 349), which might be yod ; the fish and snake, recalling <e=i and , 

are alternative candidates for the value J (nun or nahds). Finally, there are some 


other signs which have Egyptian analogies, ^ and J, but which cannot as yet be 


identified with letters of the proto-Semitic alphabet. 

The trend of my argument is now clear. Have we not, in this unknown script, 
something strangely like the long-sought proto-Semitic script ? Looking closer, we 
discern signs foreign to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, but answering well to the names or 
forms of proto-Semitic letters. Such are R, precisely similar to Semitic j- for fl tau, 
“a mark” or “cross,” very common in the inscriptions, corresponding to the frequency 
of Pi i n Semitic as an inflexional element; □ or a or Q provides a suitable equivalent 
for ft bet “ house,” Sabaean f~! ; ) may be compared with forms of b lamd which run 
through all the different alphabets ; — or ZZ. might be equated to the Semitic 
forms of T zai or zain. Without having much faith in them I have added to my 
table of comparisons = ft = Phoenician y, Qj — 5 = Sabaean 0, and = & = Semitic 
w> ^ • 


In comparing the forms of some of the individual picture-signs with their earliest 
Semitic equivalents we can hardly fail to be struck with the ease with which the 
transition from the one to the other could be effected. The comparison may be 
left to the reader in the cases of the ox-head, the human head and the water- 
sign ; but in the case of the human eye it is w 7 orth pointing out that the necessary 
step of the omission of the pupil has already been accomplished on the statue no. 346. 

The inscriptions are too fragmentary' for any 7 very serious attempts at consecutive 
reading. There is, however, one sequence of four letters that recurs five, if not six 
times, as the follow'ing facsimiles show 7 : — 


1 Nos. 24, 85, 87, 92, 110, 112, 115. On several of these a brother of the prince of Rethenu, by 

name Hhcld or Hbddni , is mentioned, and it is perhaps not fantastic to conjecture that some of the 

stelae were dedicated by him or by members of his staff. 
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No. 348 



Apparently end ; 
note that the second 
sign here differs con- 
siderably. The pre- 
ceding signs are 



No. 352 



JCL , 


f- 

End ; preceding 
signs lost. 

* The projecting part of 
this sign may be wrongly 
copied ; the photograph 
suggests that it may belong 
to the sign of the fish im- 
mediately to the right. 


No. 353 


(O 



End; preceding 
the group are the 
signs 




No. 354 



End ; preceding 
are the signs 



No. 345 (the sphinx) 




End; preceding signs 


-ft? 


Note the upright form of the eye. 


No. 346 (the statue) 



End ; preceding signs 


A 


Note the eye without pupil. 


It may be fairly assumed that the vertical signs read from top to bottom ; and 
it would therefore follow that the horizontal equivalents read from left to right. 
[The signs representing parts of human beings or animals can however, in other 
inscriptions, face either way, though always consequently on the same monument ; 
some inscriptions may therefore read from right to left.] The variation of the signs 
that precede seems to mark off the four letters as a single word. Now all the 
signs in this word have been identified with letters in the proto-Semitic alphabet, 
and in consequence this, when written like a Hebrew word, would read - Ba'alat = 

BadXTt?. What more probable than that the word recurring in five or six different 
inscriptions should be the name of the local goddess, that is rarely omitted, in its 
Egyptian form of Hathor, from any of the hieroglyphic texts from the same site ? 
And what more probable than that this goddess, who was known to the Egyptian 
visitors as Hathor, should have been called “the female Ba‘al ” by their Semitic 
colleagues 1 ? It is significant that the name of Hathor is written in hieroglyphs on 
the sphinx, one of the sources of our supposed word Ba'alat (see above), and that 
the stele with the picture of Ptah is not one of the sources. Unfortunately, however, 
I have no suggestions for the reading of any other word, so that the decipherment 
of the name Ba'alat must remain, so far as I am concerned, an unveiifiable hypothesis 2 . 


1 Cf. Isis-Astarte-Belit on the Phoenician stele of Byblos. The goddess of By bios was very 
familiar to the Egyptians under the name of Hathor. 

2 Since these words were written I have received from Dr Cowley some extremely valuable 
conjectures made by himself and by Professor Sayce ; and I learn with the greatest pleasure that 
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In the eleven inscriptions some hundred and fifty signs are legible in all. From 
among these I have been able to find only thirty-two different types, of which 
several are probably duplicates. There is not much likelihood of many 7 signs being 
missing, in view of the extent of our material ; and that being so, the case for the 
alphabetic character of the unknown script is overwhelming. Of the seventeen in- 
telligible names of the letters in the proto-Semitic alphabet, six, namely the ox, 
house, water, eye, head and cross, apply perfectly to signs in the new 7 script, and 
there are several less convincing comparisons. Among the more greatly linearized 
signs, the correspondences of form suggested for T, 3 and S are fairly satisfactory. 

The ill-success that has attended most comparisons of scripts urges caution, and 
I am disposed therefore rather to understate than to overstate my 7 case. It must 
be admitted that there are a number of signs in the new writing that bear no 
resemblance to any surviving Semitic shapes. This fact is so much to the bad; on 
the credit side of the account I may claim to have a proportion of valuable assets 
that has not been equalled in any previous theory put forward to account for the 
origin of the Semitic scripts. 

Apart from Professor Petrie’s verdict that the unknown Sinaitic writing represents 
“ one of the many alphabets which were in use in the Mediterranean lands long before 
the fixed alphabet selected by the Phoenicians 1 ,” the published opinions on it have 
been based solely on the three photographs printed in Researches in Sinai. The 
Rev. 0. J. Ball, in seeking to explain 2 the signs on statue no. 346 as an early 
example of Phoenician writing, has rightly felt that a connexion of some kind with 
the proto-Semitic script was inevitable. E. J. Pilcher’s contention 3 that these 
monuments are mere meaningless imitations of Egyptian stelae and statues cannot 
be seriously entertained ; it is rejected by Professor Sayce 4 , whose own comparison 
with certain Upper Egyptian quarry-marks affords no help. 

Thus we have to face the fact that, at all events not later than 1500 B.c., there 
existed in (Sinai, i.e. on Semitic soil, a form of writing almost certainly alphabetic 
in character and clearly modelled on the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Exception may perhaps 
be taken to the detailed comparisons of signs that have here been made, but if 
the new Sinaitic script is not the particular script from which the Phoenician and 
the South-Semitic alphabets are descended I can see no alternative to regarding it 
as a tentative essay in that direction, which at all events constitutes a good analogy 
upon which the Egyptian hypothesis can be argued. The common parent -of the 
Phoenician, the Greek and the Sabaean may have been one out of several more or 
less plastic local varieties of alphabet, all developing on the acrophonic principle under 
the influence of the Egyptian hieroglyphs. Further speculation as to details is hardly 
likely to prove fruitful, in the lack of more decisive evidence. 


Dr Cowley h.i^ loii'-onted to append a note upon these. — I regret to have overlooked an article by 
Prnfe-v>r Sayu-: in Pr,,r. ,S vol. xxxii (1910), pp. 215 — 222, dealing with The Origin of the 
Phw./i, i-id i> Alphabet, where much the same view was taken of the letter-names as that defended here. 

1 II* t'ch ul H* ini ) , p. 131. 

- ( . J. Pall, d Phii, n.cinn Inscription of B.c. 1500, in Proc. hi. B. A ., vol. xxx (1908;, p. 243. 

" 1- -b Pilcher, The serlbinys at Sinai; ibid., vol. xxxi (1909), pp. 38 — 11. 

1 A. II. Sayce, ibid., p. 132. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET 

By A. E. COWLEY, D.Litt. 

It is with some hesitation that I venture to write the following notes on 
Dr Gardiner’s interesting discovery. He kindly communicated it to me some little 
time ago and allowed me to discuss it with Prof. Sayce. W T e agreed on many points, 
but Prof. Sayce must not be held responsible for all my remarks. Unfortunately he 
is abroad so that it has not been possible to consult him on some points, as I should 
wish. We are quite aware that some of our suggestions are very uncertain, and that 
further material is needed for their proof. Yet it seemed worth while to make them, 
if only to stir up enquiry. The difficulties are many. The monuments are few, and 
those so fragmentary that there is no help to be gained from context. To identify 
isolated words is always dangerous. Then, if the date of the inscriptions is about 
1500 B.c. as Petrie says, or 12th Dynasty, as Gardiner, what form of Semitic is to be 
expected in them? If it is the language of ‘Palestine or the Hinterland of Syria’ 
(above, p. 14) the nearest evidence for it is in the Canaanite glosses of the Tell el- 
Amarna tablets. But we get a very meagre outline of a language from these, especially 
as regards grammatical forms, and moreover they suffer from the defects of the 
cuneiform syllabary in which they are written. Accordingly we make the following 
suggestions with all reserve. 

Dr Gardiner’s ingenious identification of rbyn seems, for reasons which he has 
given, to be a sure foundation for further elucidation. The word occurs in nos. 345 
(twice), 346 (front), 348, 352, 353, 354. We thus have four certain characters out of 
a total of 21 or 22. In 345 (right), 353, 354 the word is preceded by a sign which 

must be a determinative of ‘goddess.’ In 345 (left) and 346 (front) nSyn is preceded 

by the preposition 7, and the determinative is omitted. Both these inscriptions read 
from left to right. On the other hand no. 349 reads from right to left. According to 
the usual mle it ought to read the other way, against the faces of the characters. 
But it seems to begin in the same way as no. 350, which must read downwards. In 
fact at the time when these monuments were inscribed, there was no fixed rule for 
the direction of this particular writing. Most often it is in vertical columns, but when 
horizontal it reads in the direction of the faces (Prof. Sayce notes the same peculiarity 
in Meroitic) either from right to left or from left to right. Note also that the tail 

of the 7 always points against the writing in 345, 346. 

In 349 then the first sign is the ox- head which must be on the present 

theory. The next sign is broken, but it seems to be the snake i't?nX which should 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. 3 
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be 1 If this P3K or H3N) could possibly be the pronoun I, it would suit the begin- 
ning of the inscription. The following word (• • p*T0 would then be the name of the 
person who erected the monument. Line 2 begins with the head (£?i<3) = 3, and 3 

(as in nby3), then 3*3 which can hardly be anything but 333 (Sayce’s suggestion), 
meaning in Hebrew the south of Palestine. The 333 33 was no doubt the skeikh ot 
the Semites (Horites ?) employed in the mines. Prof. Sayc-e thinks that the peculiar sign 

for 3 may be a camel’s nose-ring, indicating, though not depicting, the camel (S/33) 
which does not occur in Egyptian hieroglyphics. The word 333 occurs also in 351, and 
in 350 where the middle sign is meant to be differentiated from the J). 

In 345 fright) the first sign (Egyptian n) represents water (Q , 3) = & The first 
word Hi2 may he the Egyptian mau (Sayc-e) a lion or sphinx (on which the inscription 

is cut). The end is to be completed as elsewhere and the whole [fVflSD Let. KD 
means ‘the sphinx of the goddess.’ On the left side the first word is broken, but it 
seems to begin with 3. It is tempting to suggest Dy3 as in the next number, but 
the photograph hardly bears this out. The whole is nSpL, **y 

Xo. 346 (right), according to values already assigned, begins with Dy3 by meaning 
? ‘ for the gratification of.’ The next sign is most likely the head, 3, followed by 3. 
The remaining signs are crowded for want of space and their order is uncertain. If 
cyi by is right one would expect a god’s name to follow. Prof. Sayce suggests some 
name like J3D3. Perhaps however the whole is to be read J333 33 3y3 by, and the 

final j represents the nunatiou at this early date (cf. 349 1. 2). Then either Dy3 by 
must mean ‘in honour of’ or cyi must be a proper name. 

The lower part of 346 (front) was read by Ball ( PSBA XXX, p. 243) as Phoenician. 
His interpretation is now shown to be impossible because it does not suit the other 

occurrences of the word (jl7y3). Moreover there is a clear line dividing the end of 
the right-hand column from the horizontal signs. The inscription really consists of 
two columns, of which that on the left is bent round at the end for want of space. 
If the rules as to horizontal writing apply to the order of the columns (against the 

tail of the b, in the direction of the faces), the left-hand column should be read first. 
It seems to begin, as before, with [Diy3 by. There is then room for one sign, or 
possibly two. It might be restored to something like Jlby3b HDlbS? D]y3 by ‘ in 

J 

favoivm, piacnlum dominae.’ There is of course no form HDbt? in Hebrew for ‘peace- 
u tiering,’ but it is a possible form, and would fit no. 354 also (see below). The right- 

hand column is not intelligible. One would expect the first character to be J) (Sj)) as 
in the two other columns. The third sign, the fish, is not P3> since we already have 
the snake for 3, and though p3 is the usual word for fish in Assyrian, it only appears 
late in western Semitic. The biblical Hebrew is 33, so that the fLh should be 3 . 
The fourth sign is uncertain on the photograph. The remaining letters are ny3/2, of 

which we can offer no solution as yet. At the end is a line dividing ny from nb. 

Xo- 347 reads j33n. Prof. Sayce objects that the goddess Tanith appears only in 
late Punic in. -cript ions, xks there is no other way of reading the characters, perhaps they 
are to be vocalised otherwise, and represent a personal name, not that of the goddess 
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In no. 348 the first sign is the bow (flfc^p) = p, then fi, then a sign which we take 

to be the tooth ({£?) = Prof. Sayce points out that the name of the goddess of 

Canaan is written K-t-sh or K-sh in Egyptian. The inscription therefore is EJTlp 

nSjn Det. ‘ K-t-sh (is) the goddess.’ The form of the bow is the same as of that 

carried by the Aamu in the Beni-Hasan inscription. 

No. 349 can now be transliterated a little more : 

pyi 2 ^ . i — (?) 'pj? i — (?) - - - i — a (?) m (?) y i » [233 m ~p*n3K- 

The third sign in line 3 looks like a hand (Gardiner, Sayce) and may be 2 or \ 

Of no. 350 very little can be made out. It probably begins like 349, the third 
sign being really the cross and two lines. After the p perhaps a foot, then TO, then 
a quite doubtful sign, then 233 with a not very good 3. The second column may 

perhaps be restored as 345 (right). Cf. also 352, col. 3. The rest is lost, except for 

an isolated 2. Hence read : [nSyni Det. ndm . 233 *m *p*n 3x 

In 351 the first sign is not identified. The second is probably n, then 2 followed 
by a lacuna. Cf. the beginning of 353. As to the next group, pl2 (also in 352, 349'-' ?), 
Prof. Sayce writes ‘I believe it is the Egyptian Matka. In the Tell el-Atnarna 
Egyptian names, p in the middle of a word disappears. I have long thought that the 

Sumerian Magan (classical Makua) was the Egyptian Mafka.’ The word is here 

followed by 233. Perhaps the two names are associated like Magan and Meluhha in 
cuneiform, where the latter is generally taken to be the Sinai peninsula. If 233 pl2 
is to be so explained the lacuna must be filled with 21 . and the fiist three signs 
(2n*) must be some word for ‘ erected,’ ‘ engraved,’ or a name. The last two signs in 
this column look (on the photograph) like the same sign repeated. Prof Sayce thinks 
they are to be distinguished, and suggests A In the other column, the 12 at the top 
is very uncertain. Nothing is left of any signs following it. At the bottom TVA'p. 
The figure at the side represents Ptah, but his name can hardly have occurred in the 
inscription. It will be noted that, as the monument is dedicated to him, the feminine 

title nSy2 is not used on it. 

In no. 352 the right-hand column is A**3*p(’v3K. Of the unidentified signs the 
last may be a ligature. Column 2 is }32 1 ?npA3*ypD. unless the fish belongs to it 

(cf. no. 355). In col. 3 the lacuna may perhaps be filled as before JVtJD [Det. N]D, if 
that can be a dedicatory formula. The meaning of the whole is obscure. 

In no. 353 the beginning may be as in 351, the large second character being 
really two signs, not the determinative. After the 2 there is a lacuna, then p,2 as in 
351, but it cannot here be the geographical name because it is followed by 12? and the 

title. We must therefore divide the column thus nS$D Det. D**2 2D*, ‘set up(!) 
to the honour(?) of K-sh, the goddess.’ K-sh is the Canaanite goddess (Sayce). A deity 
(masculine?) EJ'p appears also to have belonged to the Edomites, cf. Schrader KAT i > 

p. 472, Hommel Geogr. p. 164, and the name VTCAp i Chron. 15 1T . The lacuna may 

have contained J?3, cf. D>’3 *7$ in 346. The second column contains no certain group. 
In col. 3 the beginning is broken, then a p or £Jt, then fl* p/2, cf. the end of 351. 
What follows seems from the photograph to be the double snake. If the snake is 
rightly copied in col. 2, these would be pointing the wrong way. But note that in 

3—2 
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346 the tail of the snake points, as it would here, in the same di lection as the tail 

of the S. The next sign, which looks like 3, is rounded at the bottom (cf. the sign 

in col. 2) and is probably J). The next, which is like a hand ( 2 ), seems in the 

photograph to be meant for the determinative. The last sign may perhaps be the 
snake, some of the lines being unintentional scratches. The column may therefore be 

transliterated 2 Det. by(0pH*pfi(0p. 

In no. 354 the first sign is £?, and the column may be completed Det. HDblt? 

Jlbjn (cf. on 346 front) but it is impossible to make out from the photograph 

whether this would fit. 

In 355 the order of the signs is doubtful. On the right we have apparently UTf, 
which might also be read in 352, but the snakes face the other way. The next sign 
is verv like the Egyptian h. Perhaps it is n (he. and ^). The remaining signs 
would then be 1i“Q or “DPI Can this be the name Hbdd(rn), see above, p. 14, 
note 1 ? 

So far as we have obtained any results, they may be tabulated as follows : 


& 

ox, CpK 

= N‘ 


house, DD 

=3 

Oo, g>, <=> 

nose-ring 

=0 


fish, *n 

="1 (Cowley) 

n 

— o 


=1 ? (Sayce) 

'-—I—* 2 — 1 — 


= T ? (Gardiner) 

8 


= H ? (Cowley) 

+-o 


= ' ? (Sayce) 

3 


goad 

= b 

/W\ 

water, D'fi 

= 23 

\ 

snake, WV\2 

ii 

a «-* 

<3>,-S>,0 

eye, fj? 

y 

s 

Uj 

bow. n vp 

=P 

a 

head, £J\N~I 

="i 

(SSS^J 

tooth, }S? 


+ 

cross, 111 

=n 


determinative of goddess. 
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Characters not identified : 


Perhaps a variant of the snake. 


<0, 'cr? 
§ 

L, Ik 


„ „ eye. 

a hand, ' or 3. 


A* 

e 


Vo/ 


There are thus about 22 signs, as in the later ‘ Phoenician ’ alphabet, 
identified are : 


rbyi 

goddess, 345, 346, 348, 350, 352?, 353, 

• •*nn 

? pr. n. 355. 


S 

to, 345, 346. 



sphinx (or offering ?) 

, 345, 350 ?, 352 i 


Magan, 351, 353 ? 


313 

S. Syria, 346?, 349, 

350, 351, 352 ? 

Djtt 

pleasure, 346. 


by 

to, for, 346, 353 ? 


wp 

pr. n. 353. 


vnp 

pr. n. 348. 


3*1 

chief, 346, 349. 



? peace-offering, 346 ? 

, 354 ? 

run 

pr. n. 347. 


3n* 

erected ?, 351, 353 ? 



The words 



MEROITIC STUDIES 


By F. Ll. GRIFFITH 


a. The Numerals. 


Students who may refer to my publications of Meroitic inscriptions will find very 
few signs registered as numerical. Such as there are however bear a general resemblance 
to Egyptian numerals, and this connexion is confirmed by the comparatively large series 
furnished by a collection of ostraca from Faias and Buhen 1 on the one hand and the 
great stela of Akinizaz and a fragmentary obelisk, both from Prof. Garstang’s excavations, 
on the other-. The ostraca naturally deal with small numbers, but on the stela and 
obelisk quite high numbers are found. By observing carefully the grouping in different 
examples it becomes clear that the Meroitic numerals originated in the Egyptian 3 . 
Presumably like thorn they are on the decimal system, and in fact it is generally easy 
to decide whether individual signs represent units, tens, hundreds or thousands. But 
the forms are so much altered from the known forms of Egvptian cursive numerals that 
the lattei are b} no means clear guides to the Meroitic values, and purely arithmetical 
evidence is at present very scarce. 

But some points can be asceitained at once. Excluding for the moment the 
ostraca, the lowest figures in other inscriptions are the units fiom 1 to 4, denoted by 
corresponding numbers of simple upright strokes I, II, III, II II: beyond these we find 8 
made in the same way lllillll in the great inscription at Kaiabsha 1 , though doubtless 
a ciphei vv as generally employed for 8 as for the other numbers above 4. The ostraca 
however, in which all sorts of small quantities would naturally be recorded, show groups 
ot dots from 1 to 9 following the unit figures. Evidently these are divisions of the 
unit, and apparently decimal divisions: thus ::: III would be 3'9. In one case (Far- 
Ostr. 28) eleven dots occur suggesting that they represent a division by twelve, but 
the arrangement ::: 9 + 2 is suspiciously like an addition of two dots for extra items 
not noted at first, and while nine dots occur several times there is no instance of ten. 
Above or after the dots we often find a symbol which must mean It is hardly 
likely that this notation represents a purely arithmetical system. It must rather be 


1 r " 1 ' U !’ ll '! ied , U1 the , “? moirs 011 the 0xford Excavations at Faras ; those from Buhen wer e 
iound m Kandall-Maelver and Woolley's excavations for the University of Pennsylvania. 

ie stela l- published in the Liverpool Annuli of Archaeology , vii, PL ix ; Prof. Savce generously 
knt me In- copy ol the obelisk fragments. ' J 

■ Xh numerals exist in the scanty inscriptions vviitten in Meroitic hieroglyphs 
* Laser. 94 -2.Z. 
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metrical, the dot representing some unit of measure or weight which is ^ (or T i * 3 4 5 ¥ ) ot 
some other unit, and itself is commonly halved : the Egyptian hin or pint, a tenth 
of the heqt or bushel, or for weight the kite, a tenth of the teben, may be suggested. 
On the ostraca these figures and dots are accompanied sometimes by a peculiar symbol 
like an arrowhead ; it may signify a unit such as the artaba or the heqt, or some 
principal article of Nubian produce or merchandise, such as corn or dates. The apTa(3rj 
actually seems to occur several times on the ostraca of the middle period in the form 
arbate, and this explains satisfactorily the derived word arebetu(n)ke in a long Eg. 
demotic inscription (of later — third century — date) at Philae beginning : 

“The adoration of Tamy 1 the (masc.) arebetu{n)ke of Isis, here before Isis of Philae 
and Pawebe (i.e. Abaton = Bige) the great goddess, the good Dame, the good Comfortress 
of a year producti\e of wealth, the mistress ot heaven, earth and the underworld. 
I passed ten years as arebetanke , busied over the temple ot Isis with the gieat mciaze- 
measure ; the measure was not diminished (?), and I made 20 qy-ss {l ) each year. But- 
in the tenth year” (things all changed)' 2 . 

Thus so long as Tamy was arebetanke he was apparently in charge of the “great 
maaze ” measure ot Isis which w'ould be kept in the temple of I hilae and was piobably 
standard for the whole of the Dodeeasehoenus. Arebetanke (of which we fortunately 
have the Meroitic spelling on a tombstone from Auibc' ot a man who held the same 
office at Shimale, i.e. Ibrim, beyond the Dodeeasehoenus) must therefore mean some- 
thing like “keeper of the artaba.” The various standards for artabas and the standard 
measures for the maaze ( fiar/ov ) and its multiples in Egypt are dealt with by W ilcken 
from Greek sources in his well-known works 4 . 

The accompanying table shows the leading forms of the Egyptian numerals in 
different classes of the variable cursive writing of late times 0 , followed by a column in 
which the numerical signs of Meroitic cursive are arranged in an order that may be 
nearly correct. The comparison shows points ot contact between Meroitic and Egyptian 
all along and in each column; but the signs in the Eg. demotic columns are further 
removed than the hieratic from the Meroitic, see especially (j and 10 which are amongst 
the least doubtful. To anyone who has studied Egyptian palaeography I think that 
the cipher assigned to 20 would be the most interesting. It is very different from the 
ordinary forms of 20 in Eg. hieratic and demotic, but is almost identical with a 
peculiar form which characterises the peiiod of Psammetichus I in hie.atico-demotic 
(labelled “Rylands” in the table) and in “abnormal hieratic 6 .” This is precisely the 
point in history at which the Egyptian! Ang of Ethiopia, which had been active under 
the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, paited company from hs source in Egypt, to resume a less 
close contact only from time io time. With the triumph of Psammetichus in Upper 


i Perhaps to be vocalised Temeye, to judge by the Meroitic name Maqel-temeye below, p. 25. 

- L. D. vi clem. no. 13, Bruusch, Then. 1000, cf. Inter, u, p. 46. 

3 Ear. 92. 

4 WiLCKEX, Ostml-a , I, 751, 770, Gr» mints, p. lxyiii. 

5 See Moller, HieratUche Palioyraphle, Bd. in ; Brvgsch. JWw/m apod vetoes Aegyptios 

deinoth'orum Jnctnna. . , . , c ,, 

3 See rnv Catalogs of Oe.mdir Papyri in th < - John It glands (WUm, pp. U— 14, for the meaning 
of this term. Few of the document.-, in question have been published but the numerals are taken 
from photographs, etc., in my possession. 
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Egypt mar have begun that gradual specialisation of the cursive writing in Nubia 
which was to end in the alphabetic script of the Meroites. 

The values of the first four units and the symbols for 6 and 10 can hardly be 
questioned. Armed with these we can proceed to the examination of an inscription 
containing several numerals which is engraved in the chamber of Meroitic sculptures 
at Philae 1 . Here we have in succession (separated by words and phrases) 

2 — 6 — 12 — 2 — 1 — 1 — 1—5 (?)— 10 , 

the only doubtful value being the 5. These appear to fall into two groups 2x6 = 12 
and 2 + 1 + 1+1 + 5 = 10, and that 10 and 12 may have similar functions here is 
shown by each closely following a word at mi, tmi of unknown meaning. It would be 
perhaps too rash to try to connect this word with the Egyptian word tmt “ total,” 
although Meroitic certainly borrowed much of the nomenclature of civilisation as well 
as its machinery from Egypt. The text evidently records gifts made by a member of 
the royal house to the temple of Philae through the official Mashtaraq : they seem to 
include “two large shazcirte (each off) six ^...making atmi-wes 12; 2 hen, 1 arite-iuil, 
1 che of Isis in Philae, 1 che of Isis iu Tebawe (Abaton)...Isis nurse (?) of Horus, 
5 shazarte in ze, making (?) ken-tmi 10; ken, nurse (?) of Horus, a che" and so on but 
without any more figures. 

This makes the value 5 for the sign in question probable. Two of the ostraca 
(Far. Ostr. 4, 7) show small numbers followed by a larger one at the end suggestive 
of a summation, but they do not confirm the values already gained or suggested ; and 
indeed they canuot give a satisfactory result for both are imperfect. 

On the other hand the funerary inscriptions compared with Eg. demotic graffiti 
give confirmation of the value 5 for the same sign. But this point cannot be properly 
dealt with except by a long digression. 

h. Wise men of Ethiopia. 

Various points of contact have been established between names, titles and descrip- 
tive phrases in the Meroitic inscriptions, especially in the north, and those in the 
graffiti of Ethiopian officials written in Egyptian hieroglyphic or demotic in the temples 
of Dakka and Philae. In fact these parallels have furnished some of the best means 
of progress iu the decipherment. In the Meroitic funerary texts numerals are exceedingly 
rare: I know only of three texts which contain them, viz. a mutilated stela no. 44 from 
Faras, where various numerals appear to refer to the number of distinguished ancestors 
pos.-essed by the deceased, and two stelae, Kar. 47 and Jnsc?\ 89, on which the 
numeral supposed to be 5 is found in phrases o-mu : h-tek-ke-le : and o-ni : yetehe-le : 
which are not without resemblance to each other ; the second of these phrases is accom- 
panied by one with a further numeral which ought to read 34. It is to these last two 
that I desire new to draw special attention. 

Among the titles and descriptions of persons in the Egyptian graffiti to which 
I have referred there is one series only (so far as I have observed) which includes 
numerals. It occurs thrice, once at Dakka and twice on the Hadrian gate at Philae, 
and in no case is easy to read or interpret. 


1 laser. 101 . 
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(a) The first example is in a hieroglyphic graffito in the name of “Harentyotf, 
son of Wayekiye (Wygy) and his mother Taesi, qeren of Isis, Agent of Isis in Pliilae and 
Tebawe, hereditary prince ( orpai ) of the foreign land of Takompso, sheikh ( htopai ) of 
the Thirty (?), royal scribe (?) of Cush, great wizard (or expert) in the cities of the 

south (?).... of Horns of 3 years(?) in of the Burning Bull (i.e. the sun in the zenith ?), 

prophet of Sothis in reckoning the course of the moon, priest of the 5 Live Stars 
(i.e. planets), who reckons the time when the sun and moon rise 1 !?)-” 

( b ) The second is in a demotic graffito in the names of Meat we and Harentyotf, 
the prophets of Isis, qerens and Agents of Isis, Agents of the king of Negro-land, 
hereditary princes of the foreign land of Takompso, sheikhs of the 30..., royal scribes (?) 
of Cush, who reckon the risings of the 5 Live Stars and determine the time when the 
sun and moon take(?) the net (sic)' 2 , who come yearly from Negro-land 3 .” 

(c) The third is in a demotic graffito, dated in the seventh year of Severus 
Alexander (229 A.D.), in the name of “Wayekiye son of Harentyotf born of Tshepsheweri ” 
praying for the favours of Isis for himself and for “ Harentyotf the qeren of Isis,” 
doubtless his father. He ends by describing himself as “ prophet of Sothis, determining 
the risings of the moon, priest of the 5 Live Stars, sheikh of the royal book( ? ) of Cush 4 .” 

The only numeral which is common to these three descriptions of persons is -5 in 
the expression “ the 5 Live Stars,” and it is obvious that the three instances are in 
the descriptions of members of a single family, in which the office connected with the 
planets may have been hereditary. Going back to the Meroitic funerary stelae which 
show the same numeral we perceive that one of them, Inscr. 89, was found by 
Mr Firth at Medik on the southern border of the Dodecaschoenus, which frontier is 
named in the Egyptian inscriptions Takompso, and that the deceased actually bears 
the name of Wayekiye, not elsewhere known in Meroitic. Clearly this \\ ayekiye was 
one of the same wizard family of hereditary princes of Tacompso who are commemo- 
rated in the Egyptian graffiti. We may thus safely connect the Meroitic phrase with 
the Egyptian, at the same time observing the confirmation which the facts alfbrd of 
the value 5 attributed to the Meroitic symbol. 

c. The Meroitic stela of Wayekiye. 

This inscription now stands in need of a fresh commentary. The transcription is 
as follows 5 . 

qe : Wyekiye-qe : 

Sipesi-ye((-te}) : Qeresmye : tze-mze-te 
3 Hleme : pelmes : }et-mze-le : 

J Mqeltemeye : pelmes : Beze 5 we-tel : yet-mze-le : 

1 Brugsch, Thewvrvs , p. 1023, L. D. Text v, 65, ChajipoLLIOX, Sot. deter, i, 128. Amateur copies 
are in Gait, Antiquitesde la Sable, PL xiv, no. 45, and Champoluox, J lonvmeat, mi Lis 'copy by 
Vauoelle). Cf. laser. p. 25. 

2 See below, j>. 29. 

3 Brcgsch, I.e. p. 1023, L. D. vi dem. no. 8 ; cf. Inter, p. 45. 

4 Brugsch, p. 1027, L. D. vi dem. no. 10 ; cf. laser, pp. 45-6. 

5 laser. 89, see laser. II, p. 18 for the original edition ; some important changes of reading from 
the text as there printed will be observed. 

Joarn. of Egypt. Arch. in. 
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Pheme : 8 qerenl-hl : yet-mze-le : 

Be r ke : piritel : yt-mze-le : 

Snp 6 tete-krerel : yet-mze-le : 

Mtewwi plmes : azblit : yet-‘"nize-!e : 

plsn : Qbnti : pf>nn 11 5 ui : vetekc-le : 

ser : qere'-zeli : yrehete-le : 

penn : 1J o4 n-kw : htke-le : 

. v . W 

14 \Yesi : Sereyi : at-t-hmHele : yth-te 

■‘The honourable Wayekiye; of the loying family of Shipeshiye and Qeresniave ; 
kin of Khaleme the strategus : kin of Maqel-temeye the strategus in Bezewe ; kin of 
Pakherne the great qeren : kin of Beke the Agent ; kin of Shanapatete-krere (or the 
a krer): kin of Matewawi the strategus of the navy (or land-forces?); chief priest of 
Qabafi, reckoning (?) the rising of the 5 stars; sheikh (?) of the royal book; determining 
the rising of the 34 stars. 

“0 Weshi, O Asheri i grant to him all good things!??).” 

A multitude of points of contact with Egyptian graffiti exist here, making possible 
a translation which I hope will be in the main convincing, though many details are 
doubtful, and the last words of the appeal to Isis and Osiris, which belong to the 
usual benedictions of funerary texts (form G), are merely guessed. I need not repeat 
the proofs of meaning for various words and expressions which can be found on 
reference to the indexes of my Karonog and Meroitic Inscriptions. 

The first thing to notice about the inscription is the large display of kin, often 
elsewhere the mark of a woman who could hold but few titles of her own. Wayekiye’s 
personal description only begins after 7 phrases of kinship and consists of but 3 phrases, 
whereas usually some of a man’s own titles precede all his relationships except his 
parentage. Clearly Wa\ ekiye was in the position of a younger brother or poor relation. 
This corresponds exactly with the conditions indicated by the demotic graffito (c) of 
Wayekiye. He bears only 3 or 4 titles, all astronomical, while his relations in their 
graffiti parade their territorial and administrative ranks in addition to their more 
scholarly qualifications. Moreover W ayekiye has a remarkable petition : 

“ Hear my cry, my great mistiess Isis, and give me strength and readiness before my 
elder brothers, and give me favour and love and respect before the majesty of the kings.” 

We might peihaps be in doubt whether he was quarrelling with his powerful 
relations (“brothers” is of course a vague term) and needed the favour of Isis and of 
the Ethiopian court to support him, or merely wished humbly to serve them all in a 
capable way. But evidently they were a great consideration with him. Another point 
«>f agreement is that his titles, which with other people are put forth along with their 
naim s at the beginning of a graffito, are here added as a kind of afterthought at the 
end, precisely as on the Meroitic tombstone. 

The second noticeable feature in the Meroitic is the absence of the usual parentage. 
Tim word tze-mze-te which I have translated “of the loving family” occurs in Far. 20 
where the father’s name is given as usual but not the mother’s, an unparalleled state 
<4 things unless we suppose that the phrase with the rare expression tze-mzes-lo is a 
substitute of some kind for the maternal relationship and means something like “of the 
loMug family of Yilelite.” Accordingly the short obscure and broken text Kar. 80 
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seems to be “Tabalab.,.; of the loving family of the peshcitS ; shaz\emazes ].” 

I therefore suppose that Shipeshiye and Qeresmaye were the mother and father of 
Wayekiye, either real or titular by adoption. I dow proceed to comment in detail on 
names and words in order as they appear in the text. 

Wayekiye is evidently the name which is written Wygy in demotic. As so often 
happens in Meroitie there is a form also with n, viz. ‘‘ Wynyy, strategus of the water” 
in another graffito 1 * , and this suggests that the Nubian word for “ star,” in Old Nubian 
winji-, in Maliass winji, was furnished with the common ending ye to make a name in 
this astronomical family. The word wo ye( n )ki, meaning therefore something like “star,” 
occurs again in the form wciye(n)kite in Far. 21. 

From the many points of agreement between the Meroitie tombstone of Waye(n)ki\e 
and the demotic graffito (c) it seems exceedingly probable that they belong to one 
individual. The only difficulty is in the parentage. The demotic gives Hareiityotf as 
father, Tshepshewere “the great Dame” as mother. In the Meroitie Shipeshi-ye must 
be Tshepshi “the Dame” omitting the epithet were “great,” unless the very common 
name-ending ye actually means “great,” though confined in use to names: instead of 
the Egyptian name Harentyotf the father seems to be designated as Qeresma-ye, a 
similar formation from the title qere-sm “ royal consort ” or perhaps “ royal friend.” 
Designations of people by the plain title instead of naming them directly are frequent 
in the inscriptions, and we seem to see an exact parallel to the present case in the 
Philae graffiti Inscr. 95, 9fi, 121, 123, where the only designation is Apete-ye (from 
apete ‘''envoy”), presumably replacing a more personal name. 

“ Chaleme the strategus ” and “ Maqel-temaze the strategies ” are associated together 
on another stela at Medik (Inscr. 88), and are evidently the same as on oms, though 
the former is written with li instead of J± and the ending of the latter name is 
apparently varied, as does sometimes happen. These names were wrongly read in 
Inscr. II, p. 18, and an inspection of the originals would be desirable to settle the 
readings. Khaleme (pron. Khalome ?) is perhaps a Meroitie version of Pakhnum or 
the like. Bezewi is probably the equivalent of Tacompso, on the frontier of Dodeca- 
schoenus close to Medik 3 . Pakheme (very likely to be pronounced Pakhotne 4 * * ) is 
evidently the Egyptian name Pakhom “the eagle,” II a^oo/riv, which is common in 
the Egyptian graffiti of Philae; it occurs also m Far. 44. Beke seem-, to be the 
Egyptian Bk, Bee “Hawk” occurring at Philae’; it is common elsewhere as Pbek, 
U/3rjK^, and perhaps “Pbek son of Paesi, the (jerea of Isis, the Agent of Isis” iu 
demotic at Dakka (i is the person in question. 

Shanapatete seems to be connected with Shanapateli in laser. 133, and with 
“ Sanapata high priest of Thoth" in demotic at Dakka 7 ; for krtr (krur V) appended to 
a name cf. IWco^Kapovp (Inscr. I, p. 73) and perhaps Ylererjais Kpovp at Dakka 8 
besides Meroitie and demotic references in Inscr. etc. Matewawi is dealt with in 
Inscr., ad loc. As Manitawawi, apparently the same person, is entitled “strategus of 
the water” at Philae 3 I suggest the meaning “ships” here for ci:b. 

1 See later, n, p. 38 and p. 46, no. 21. 

- For Old Nubian words see Index I in my Nubian Tests of the Christian period. 

3 See Far. 21. 4 A discussion of the vowels m Meroitie will appear later. 

5 L. I), vi dem. nos. 43, 57, 87. G laser, p. 25. 7 lb. 

6 L. I), vi, Ur. 466, cf. 411. 9 Inscr. 97. 105, u, p. 37. 
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We have now finished with Waye(n)kiye’s high relations and arrive at his titles 
or personal descriptions. There would be little clue to their meaning without the 
evidence of the Egyptian texts. It is very unfortunate that although the latter are in 
triple version their reading and interpretation are still obscure in some details. 

plsn is clearly the Egyptian title of the high priest, in demotic p-mr-sn (= dpxiepevs), 
pronounced p-leshoni and in Greek transcribed \tarcovis- The next word is the genitive 
of Qbn, a word not found elsewhere, but an attractive comparison can be made with 
the Nubian plural gumenki which according to Almqvist is used in the Dongola 
dialect for “stars 1 ” and would imply a singular gumen. yeteke-lo occurs in laser. 129/6 
in an obscure and complicated phrase. 

In the Egyptian graffiti we find in (a) and (c) “prophet of Sothis , priest of 

the 5 Live Stars,” in (6) simply “ who reckon the risings of the 5 Live Stars ” without 
mention of Snthis. (c) is our best authority and I am inclined to take Qbn as the 
name for Sothis, the most worshipful of the stars, regulator of the inundation and 
identified with Isis. 

The next phrase in the Meroitic contains the word qere “ king,” and sir ( sor ) which 
precedes it is extraordinarily like the Nubian K. D. sor, Mah. so, Old Nubian sod) 
‘‘book,” apparently derived from Egyptian s c , though whence the r was obtained is at 
present a mystery. The demotic contains the word for “king” n-sw in connexion 
with writing, and (c) seems actually to give “ sheikh of the royal book of Cush,” while 
(«), ( b ) appear to make two phrases of nearly the same words, speaking of “royal 
scribes.” Another graffito with a similar title, imperfect “...royal book of Cush” or 
“...royal scribe of Cush 3 ,” is equally indecisive. 

The third and last phrase in the Meroitic is marked by a numeral which ought 
to read 34, accompanied by groups reminiscent of those in the first phrase. 

First phrase penn : 5-ni :.yeteke-le : 

Third phrase penn : 34-nkw : htke-le : 

Here ni is equivalent to n as elsewhere, and yeteke is doubtless related to hike. 
Moreover from the phrase in Kar. 47 with the 5-number, kzi : akw : 5 -mu : htekke 
szestel : mte-ti : we can select as parallel to the above the words ctkw 5-nw htekke and 
guess the meaning of the whole of that phrase to be “belonging to the family (?) of 
the woman in Shazesh learned in the courses of the five planets.” Kar. 47 is the 
tombstone of an important person named Chawitarer, who was pesate- prince of Aniba, 
and the phrase just quoted is amongst the last of the eighteen or niueteen phrases in 
which his titles, rank and connexions are enumerated. Shazesh is perhaps the same 
as Shazes, the name of a place lying southward beyond the Second Cataract 3 ; or we 
might read “the woman Shazestel” instead of “the woman in Shazesh.” 

The figure 34 is not so easy as 5 to explain in connexion with the calendar and 
astronomy. 36 decans or 24 hours would be obvious enough, but it is impossible to 
read a 0 here, and the form of the first figure is not probable for 20. 

d. Ethiopian astronomy. 

Mr .J. K. Eotheriugham of Magdalen College has most kindly examined the 
question <>f the>e astronomical titles for possible interpretations, and is of opinion that 

1 Ai.Mijv wx, A ahltehe Studied (ed. Zettersteenj p. 212. 

1 L. D. vi dem. no. 20, Bbuosch, Thvs. 1030. 


3 Kar. p. 82. 
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the Waye(n)kiye family must have been in possession of a book of star-risings in 
which the number dealt with happened to be 34. They would doubtless have been 
originally calculated for Syene but could be adapted to any neighbouring place with 
little trouble. Such a book would certainly have made a great reputation for its possessor. 
Both Mr Fotheringham and Professor Turner thought of constellations to explain the 
number 34, but have failed to reach a result, here. Mr Fotheringham has sent me 
the following note : 

“ I have searched in vain for any selection of 34 stars, and can only adhere to my 
suggestion that some unknown person had prepared a table for computing the risings 
of that number of stars. 

“I think the risings are ‘daily’ not ‘yearly’ (1) because they include the Sun 
and Moon, (2) because daily risings are easily calculated from tables such as those 
given by Ptolemy, who did not prepare tables for computing yearly risings. The lists of 
yearly risings that have come down to us depend on observation, not on computation. 

“ I have no suggestion to explain the word ‘ net 1 ’ but I think it may very 
conceivably refer to eclipses. Predictions of these would be expected, and it is possible 
that the eclipsed or partially eclipsed sun or moon might be regarded as caught in 
‘ a net.’ ” 

It might also he suggested that as “ the time when the sun and moon take the 
net” in (b) is probably equivalent to “the time when the sun and moon rise” in (a), 
the former expression may be figurative or mythological for the blotting out of the 
stars, as if a net were cast over the waters of the heavens by the great luminaries and 
the stars drawn out. Neither Prof. Turner nor Mr Fotheringham consider it likely 
that “the net” can represent any practical device of ancient astronomy. 

e. Meroitic datings. 

The Ethiopian calendar is at present quite unknown. Within the Dodecaschoenus 
Egyptian graffiti of Ethiopians generally use Egyptian dating by Roman emperors. 
But a hieratic graffito in red ink (copied by Brugseh on the staircase of the First Pylon 
at Philae 2 ) is dated in the reign of an Ethiopian king of the later Ptolemaic or Roman 
age, and clearly implies that the Egyptian months were not in use by the Meroites 

at the time. On the other hand a demotic graffito at Dakka dated in the reign of 

a Meroitic king with his mother employs the Egyptian calendar without comment 3 . 

None cf the great Meroitic inscriptions show dating in figures, and the Greek 
inscription of Silco lias no dating at all. Yet dates in figures do almost certainly 
occur in short inscriptions. Each of two pyramids at Meroe, near to each other, of 
similar style, and remarkable, according to Lepsius, for being the only two of which 
the sides were smoothed, bore a cursive inscription engraved in bold early characters 
on the east face to the left, of the roof of the shrine. These inscriptions (now in 
Beilin) appeared after very careful examination of originals, squeezes and copies to 
have been identical except in one figure 4 . 

Pyr. A 39, laser. 70 Zmkte-qe : hlbi 3 [zi]me 4 ke-lw : qe-nsker-le : 

Pyr. A 31, I user. 04 Zmkte-qe : hlbi 3 zime 24 ke-lw : qe-nsker-le : 

1 Above, p. 25, (h]. 

- Brugsch, Thes. 1004-5, of. Lac,-, ii, p. 34. I could find no trace of it in 1910. 

3 Brugsch, T/ies. 1032, cf. Inscr. ii, p. 25. 4 Cf. L. D., Text v, pp. 314, 318. 
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The omission of the figure 20 in a short and carefully executed inscription, which 
was evidently no mere graffito but a record considered to be ol importance, must be 
intentional, A 39 lies further back on the hill than A 31 and therefore was probably 
built before it. There seems no probable architectural explanation of the figures and 
we may well see in them the date of completion of the pyramid or some expression of 
time. We might- suggest that A 39 was completed in 3 months and 4 days and 
A 31 in 3 months and 24 days, but as A 31 is smaller than A 39 this is not probable. 
It is much more likelv that there was an interval of 20 years and that dates are 
expressed by the figures, e.g. “ the third month of year 4,” etc. The word zime 
(unless it be zihe) which precedes the supposed year-number agrees aimost exactly with 
the Nubian word for year, Old Nub. Jem , gem, Ken. Dong, jen, Mali, geia “year.” 

The translation therefore seems to be somewhat thus : 

“The honourable Zarnakte: having finished (or dedicated) this in season (i) 3 
year 4 (24 on Pyr. A 31)."’ 

The inscription found by Professor Breasted on the smoothed face of a column in 
the hypostvle court of the great temple at Gebel Barkal seems likewise to include 
a date : 

laser. 76. Arekete : qeli : nsker : zimel : ytekes : tislke : 12 

“Arekete: having finished (or dedicated) this in year 12 of ycitekeshti (?).” 

The inscriptions 82, 83 on a jamb-block from Sai show similar figures, but I do 
not find in them any points of coincidence with the above, such as the supposed word 
for “year.” 

It is worth noting that the three inscriptions which appear to contain dates are 
all written in the earlier style of Meroitic cursive. 
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LIBATIONS TO THE DEAD IN MODERN NUBIA 
AND ANCIENT EGYPT 

By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 

It is the custom of the women of Lower Nubia at the present day to make a 
periodical libation of water at the graves of their relatives (both male and female). 
I observed this practice first of all in the Kenus district in the winter 1907-8 and in 
1910 found that it prevailed also at Derr a hundred miles or more further south. At 
Derr I was told, as was Mr Gbiffith at Berra and Faras (Griffith, Karan bg, p. 83), 
that the women visit the graves every Friday morning to perform the ceremony. 
Pis. VII, 1 and VIII, 1, 2 are photographs of graves at Derr. PI. VIII, 1 shows a new 
grave covered with pebbles which have been “used to count the pray e is, professions of 
faith and names of God repeated for the benefit of the dead man by his friends” (Reisxeu, 
Archaeological Survey of Xubia, I, p. 314: cf. Laxe, Modern Egyptians, pp. 529 — 532 
[Ed. 1895]). At either eucl of the grave, on the outer side of the head-stone and 
foot-stone, a palm rib, stripped of its leaves, is stuck into the ground, a similar rib 1 
being laid upon the grave itself. Palm ribs stripped of their foliage are also legularly 
carried by the women in the wedding processions at Derr (PI. VII, 2). At the head of 
the grave is a bowl of red polished ware (hand-made) for the reception of the weekly 
libation 2 3 . At Derr, where I several times saw the rite being pel formed, the woman 
not only filled the bowl with water but sprinkled the grave itself, uttering the while, 
in Nubian, prayers or perhaps merely pious ejaculations. PI. VIII, 2 depicts a woman 
crouching beside a grave on the occasion of her Fiidav morning’s visit. I did not 
ascertain for how long after the date of the funeral this weekly libation is maintained. 
Possibly, in the case anyhow of a married man, it is continued as long as his widow 
remains alive, or until she marries again-"! The practice is certainly non-Islamic in 

1 Laxe, Modern Egyptians, p. 486 (Eil. 1895), dest-ril lug a somewhat similar practice observed in 
Cairo and its neighbourhood on the “Great” and “Little Festival, - ' states that the palm-branches 
are “ broken into several small pieces, and these, or the leaves only, are placed on the tomb.” 

2 See also WEIGALL, Antiquities of Lower S tibia, PI. It , 2, 3. 

3 I do not know if the practice of offering a weekly libation of water i- observed by the women 
of Upper or Middle Egypt, but Muhammad Ramadan, a peasant of Illahun. F.iyum, gives a fk-H so 
much grain a year to recite parts of the Koran every Friday at his father's grave. Muhammad's 
father, I know, has been dead for some years. Such agreements with a yr7.Fi are commonly made by 
peasants in the Fayum (cf. Griffith, Sint, PI. VI, 1. 278/9= Breasted, Records, i, 545 6, 546, from 
which we learn that the citizens of Asyut paid the priests of Upwawet's temple in grain to “spiritualize 
{sifh) their own dead on the day of kindling the light ' . 
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origin aud must be a survival from paganism; as we shall see it is probably derived 
from the mortuary rites of Ancient Egypt. 

In the tomb-chapel of Methen, who lived at the end of the Illrd Dynasty, we find 
the following prayer : — 
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“Grace granted by Anubis who presides in the necropolis (t; (hr 1 ), a ‘coming forth 
unto the voice' there by all his villages on the ;c,V/- festival . . . the first dav of the 
month, the first day of the half-month, the first day of every week-” ( L., I)., n, PI. 5). 
A similar text 3 , dating from the YIth (?) Dynasty, occurs in De Rouge, Inscriptions 
Hieroglyphiques, PI. XXXVIII 
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forth unto the voice’ for him in his tomb-chapel at the 


monthly and half-monthly festival, ou the firsts of the seasous, the firsts of the mouths, 
the firsts of the weeks.” 

As Dr Junker has shown in that admirable work of his Das Gotterdekret iiber 
das Ahaton, an outstanding feature of the Osiris cult at the First Cataract in 
Graeco-Roman times was the weekly libation made by Isis at the burial place of her 

( fy Q \ 

' (Tj Isis crossed over in a boat from 

Philae to Bigeh and poured out her drink-offerings in the i,'-t w‘b-t “Holy Place” 
(the '’A/3arov of the Greek writers), in which were the tomb of Osiris, overshadowed 
by the Iwy- tree (Junker, op. cit., pp. 51 — 54), and the mnt,’- grove with its 365 offering 
tables (id. pp. 18, 51). At Philae, as in the Old Kingdom inscriptions quoted 

above, this weekly offering can be termed a L | J pr-t-r-hrw. But the solid food of 
which a J should in part consist was either not presented or else played quite a 
secondary role (id., pp. 10 — 17 and p. 30), indeed the L | J ) s specifically stated to have 

consisted of milk (id., pp. 56, 57), milk generally taking the place of water in the 
libations offered to Osiris at Philae (id., pp. 9 ff. and 55 — 57). That the libation was 
the all-impoitant element at this ceremony is further illustrated by the fact that 
a regular attribute of Isis as the chief officiant thereat is kbh-t “the (female) libationer” 
(id., pp. 13, 55, 56). 

But the weekly libation was not confined in the Graeco-Roman period to the 
worship of Osiris at Philae, on the contrary it seems to have figured conspicuously in 
the cult of ordinary dead mortals 4 , as is shown by the following quotations (the first 


1 See Ember, A.Z., 51, p. 120. 

- For the Egyptian week or dekad which consisted of 10 days, one-third of the Egyptian month 
of 30 days, see Brugsch, Thesaurus , ir, p. 488 ff. Brugsch points out that the Demotic equivalent of 
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3 See also Mariette, Jfostubas, p. 433 ; c-f. perhaps Pgr., S 1067 c. 

4 It was doubtless in her capacity of a wife visiting her dead husband that Isis crossed over 
to Bigeh once a week. 
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Fig. i. Grave of a woman at Derr. Lower Nubia. 




Fig. 2. Woman attending to a Grave at Derr. 
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three of Theban origin) from contemporary mortuary texts, which speak of a presentation 
of water to the dead on the first day of every week. [N.B.— -The departed are frequently 
said to receive this offering by the grace of Amenophis (. Inm-m-ip t ), who, being called 
the god of Djerne (mue), Western Thebes, was therefore associated with the necropolis 
and its inmates.] 
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'Thou receivest every day from 


Khons-Sbu in Thebes gifts, offerings, aud food. Tliou receivest cool water- (or libation 
[kbhw]) from Amenophis of Djeme on the first day of every week” (Totenpapyrus, 
Berlin 3162 [Bitch von den Verwandlungen ] 3, 3 — 5; 1st cent. A.D.). 
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of every week that thy soul may live 011 the exudations that issued from Osiris 
(i.e. Nile water 3 ) at the hands of Amenophis” (MdLLER, Die beiden Totenpopi/nis 
Bland , I, vi, 1. 11; 1st cent. b.c.). 
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• ! Thou eatest and drinkest 


in the sacred Tei (Copt. thj). Thou receivest cool water at the hand of Amenophis 
on the first day of every week” (Mariette, Pap. Eyyptiens clu Mwsee de Boulaq, 1 , n, 
PI. IX; 1st cent. B.C.). 
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f I . “ Thou receivest water upon the offering tables on the first day of 
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the week when offering is made to Onnophris ” (Leiden Pap. T. 32, 7, S; 1st cent. A.D. 
[unpublished]). 

It is clear fiom these four passages 4 that at the weekly offering during the 
Graeco-Roman period the libation is the important element , by this time, in fact, the 
ceremony seems to have consisted in the pouring out of water only as in modern 
Nubia, — for no mention is made of anything but water’. 


1 These four passages are quoted or referred to by Moller, Die beiden Toteapopyrus R/und, p. S3. 

2 ti 1c belief of the ancient Egyptians that the obtaining of water by the dead was an urgent 
necessity is illustrated by the curses occurring in the inscriptions on the statue of Aersu and his 
wife ( Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 11 , pp. 0 , 6, Pis. JI and IIIc). 

3 See A.Z., 50, j>. 69 ft'. 

4 See also Junker, op. at., p. 57, for a similar passage on a Ptolemaic stele found by Rkisxf.ii 
on the island of El-Heseh. 


it would appear that the leading formula of the texts on the Meroitic tables ot offerings is 
concerned with the supply of water .Griffith, Karaukg, pp. 42—46, p. S3). 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. 
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The idea that the weekly libation of Graeco-Roman times is the direct descendant 
of the weekly ( pr t-r-hw) of the Old Kingdom can scarcely be gainsaid, especially 

in view of the use at Philae of the expression ' L to denote the weekly libation of 


Isis in the "Holy Place” on the island of Bigeh 1 . 

It can hardly be doubted, too, that the modern Kubian custom, described at the 
be^inmug of this article, is connected with the weekly offering of water to the dead 
in the Graeco-Roman age. That the libation is now offered on Friday is no impediment 
to this view, for Friday L the Islamic Sabbath and therefore the proper day on which to 
perform such weekly religious ceremonies. Similarly the visits paid in ancient times to 
the cemeteries on the occasion of festivals, such as those mentioned in the contracts of 
Zefaihap (see Breasted. Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 259 ff.), 
are still paid, but on purely Islamic festivals such as the “Little” and “Great Td 2 .” 

When Isis went on her weekly visit to the “ Holy Place ” on Bigeh, she poured 
out libations both to the iwy - tree (J cnkek, op. cit., pp. 13, 14, 51 — 54) — which over- 
shadowed the burial place of Osiris and which, being sprung from the rcliv of the 
dead god 5 , was a manifestation of his continued life arrd his perpetual rejuvenation 
(Junker, ibid.) — and also to the rant ;- grove on the branches of which rested the god’s 
b,' (id., pp. 50 — 51). It is perhaps worth pointing out in this connection that in the 
Philae district (i.e. the cemetery on the island of El-Heseh 4 ) I noticed, in the vear 
1907, that at the head of many ot the graves there grew in a miniatuie stone enclosure 
one or more plants, generally, I think, aloes 5 . These little gardens are referred to by 
Reisxee, Archaeological Survey of S tibia, j, p. 314. There was sometimes a tiny door- 
way in one of the walls. Perhaps there is some connection between these “gardens” 
and the hug -tree or unit ; -grove of Osiris? There were no such “gardens” in the 
cemeteries at Derr nor did I ever see any elsewhere than in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Philae. It is surely somewhat significant that apparently they should only 
occur near what was once a centre of Osiris worship. 

The photograph, PI. VIII, 1, which I thought worth publishing along with PI. VII, 1, 
shows a woman’s grave in the foreground. Like the grave described above it consists 
of a low mound covered with the pebbles used to count the prayers of relatives and 
tiiends; there are the usual stones at either end, and at the head the bowl for the 
reception of the weekly supply of water. Beside the bowl is a pottery censer ( mabkhareh ) 
decorated with painted stripes. A censer, I was informed, is frequently placed at the 
head of a woman’s grave, the explanation being that it is a woman’s, not a man’s, 
duty to fumigate the house. 

It will be noticed that most of the giaves in the background are furnished with 
the bowls for water. 


1 Sec .r unklr, tijt. ,<it.. pp. 56, 57. When solid food was ottered it appears regularly to have been 
-or.ked with the out-poured milk 'id., pp. 11 — 12, 20. 30); but the mention of solid food in the texts 
■ it Philae may be due to religious conservatism, i.e. the phrases are stereotyped and such food may 
not actually have been oft! -ml at the weekly libation 'see Junker's remarks, op. at., p. Itr. 

- See Lane, up. at., pp. 4M5, 494. 

J Of. the two person trees that sprang from the two drops of blood of the slaughtered bull (the 
ine miatiou of Bata, i.e. Osiris Pop. IfOrhinal. XVI, 9 10 ’. 

1 On Kl-lle-eh was the ancient cemetery of the priests of Philae (Junker, op. nt., pp. 48, 49) 

' if. perhaps Lane. up. >. it., p. 266 ' 
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A COPTIC MALL-PAIXTING FROM WADI SARGA 

By 0. M. DALTON, M.A., F.S.A. 

Allusion has already been made in this Journal to the excavations carried out 
by Mr B. Campbell Thompson in the winter of 1913— 11)14 on behalf of the Byzantine 
Research and Publication Fund at the Coptic site of Wadi Sarga. about fifteen miles 
south of Asyut (Siut). In a note published in Volume I, Part ill, Mr Thompson alluded 
to a fresco of the Three Children in the fiery furnace, with figures of »SS. Cosmas and 
Damian and their three brothers, discovered in a villa about two miles north of Wadi 
Sarga. As the publication of the various finds made at <>r near Wadi Sarga has been 
postponed owing to the absence of the excavator on military service, it may be of 
interest to reproduce the fresco in question, which was detached from the wall and 
brought to the British Museum 1 . 

The design as a whole commemorates the two dvdpyvpoi SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
and their brothers Leontios, Euprepios and Anthitnos. The two former are represented 
by the large figures on the right and left, the latter by the three smaller figures with 
their arms raised in the attitude of oruntes in the lower part of the composition. 
Above the three brothers aud corresponding with them as type to antitype, are the 
Three Children in the fiery furnace, with the form of the angel which stood by their 
side in the flames 2 . Cosmas, Damian and their brothers suffered martyrdom at Aegae 

1 Unfortunately the wall-painting, which is 4 ft 9 in. l>y 2fl 10 in., buttered considerably during the 
processes of removal and transference to a new base <>f plaster. In the accompanying illustration 
(Plate IX), it is seen as finally restored from Mr Thompson's photographs and from the careful coloured 
tracings which he took on the spot before the removal. The scene of the Three Children with the Coptic 
inscription beneath it was hardly damaged at all, the principal losses occurring m the ease of the- large 
figures of the two principal saints. Thus, in the ease of S. Damian, the top of the head and upper 
left half of the face including the left eye, most of the right arm, and the left foot were destroyed, 
while only parts of the bauds and the right foot were preserved : the garments and bag of instruments 
remained intact. Of the three brothers, Euprepios was almost perfect, as wtre the head aud upper 
part of the body of Anthimos. The head of Leontios had sutt’eled at the top, but the arms and 
hands and the left foot were almost perfect. The palm branches rising near the feet of the Saints 
were in general well preserved. The small busts under the right arm of S. Damian were entirely 
lost : they have been reproduced from a photograph. 

- The introduction of the fourth person m thm subject if. Daniel iii. 23, dates from Earlv 
Christian times. An example occurs on a gilded glass from the Catacombs Garuccci, Yvtri oriiati cli 
fiyare in ui'o, ttc., PI. I, lig. 1 \ where the fourth figure carries the rod or wand of power, and is 
identical in type with Our Lord as represented when performing miracles. At an early date, the 
fourth person assumed the atuibutes of an angel, .aid was represented with wings, a-, 0 n a term-cotm 

3 — -2 
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in Cilicia during the persecution of Diocletian, together with their mother Theodote . 
They were first tortured in various ways, and then placed upon a burning pyre; the 
different versions of their passion agree that, like the Three Children, they remained 
unscathed in the fire, for though not a hair of their own heads was harmed, many of 
the heathen who stood round them were consumed. It is evident that this part of 
their martyrdom presents a parallel sufficiently close to justify the introduction into 
the picture of Ananias, Azarias and Misael, whose miraculous preservation was from the 
first employed in Christian art to illustrate the triumph of mankind over death. The 
three small busts, occupying the space beneath St Damian’s right arm, may perhaps 
represent the dedicators of the painting, but it is not very clear whether they have 
hoods or haloes. In the latter case they must be regarded as additional saints 2 . The 
inscriptions upon the fresco are in Greek and Coptic; the former merely giving the 
names of the several figures 3 , the latter offering a more extended interest. The three- 
lined inscription under the Three Children runs : 

TTiy.VUtT'XOTOJT-Ud.pTepOCriTCHOTIlDT (sic) 
ne'y^ooTmeco'VAuiTCtioo'ycitHAiu} : 

^ovpKeneKOTm^coitAijm^KOTi . Tc 

and is interpreted: The threescore martyrs of Si At ); their day the twelfth of Mekheir J . 
Hottrkene the little , my brother Mena the little — Jesus Christ. Between the figures 
of SS. Leontios and Euprepios is seen the word ne-vcnnHT : their brethren. 

The immediate connection of the longer inscription with SS. Costnas, Damian and 
their brothers, or indeed with the Three Children, is not at first sight obvious. The 
monks Hourkene (Origen ) 3 and Mena are perhaps dedicators of the work, or else 
commemorated by it. Nothing seems to be known of the sixty martyrs of Siufc. 

There is a marked difference between the style of the group representing the 
Three Children, and that of the remaining figures. This group is in red monochrome, 
while the other parts have greater variety of colour 6 ; moreover it is distinguished by 
a freedom and vigour of drawing which suggest the work of a more capable artist. 

Limp in tlie Museum at Constantine (Kraus, Geschichte dec Chnstlichen Kunst i, p. 81). The rod was 
nmv converted into a long cross, as here, and in the fresco at Saqqara (Quibell, Excavations at 
Sahara in 1005 and 1906, PI. LYII) ; in both cases it is extended before one or more of the 
( 'lnldren as a sign of divine protection. 

1 Acta daii'-torum, Sept. 27. .Sir Herbert Thompson notes that the Greek martyrologies say that 
Leontios, Euprepios, and Authimos were physicians and brothers, but not related to Cosmas and 
Damian i Diet. Christ. Binge, s.v. Euprepius). The Coptic authorities maintain the relationship, but 
do not give the place of martyrdom. Cosmas and Damian were increasingly popular in East-Christian 
art from the sixth century onwards. They were early represented in Egypt, as at Der Abu Hennis. 

- There were other figures in the same chamber of the villa. A copy of an ora ns is among 
Mr Thompson’s tracings, with a note to the effect that it resembles another figure from the same 
place, removed by him, but retained by the Cairo Museum. A conventional but effective peacock 
also formed part of the decoration of this chamber. 

3 6 .V 10 C koi'.ux c , iscioc 'x.A.AtJd.n(oc), xnaaiioc, Aeoivnoc, etrnpeiuoc. Above the central 
figure in the scene of the Three Children, xyspixc ; above the angel, woueAoc. 

! hmuj : is the name of the month Mekheir, pronounced and written as in Arabic, Imsh'Jr). 

■> As Mr Crum suggests, this name is no doubt the pseudo-Greek Origenes (Origen,', which is 
really Egyptian. It often occurs, in the form gopmene, on o.straka. 

" Even here, there is no attempt at brilliancy or contrast. The prevailing shade is brown 
relieved by a purple tone for the dark, and a yellowish tone for the light effects. 
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That this is actually the case, is indicated by the fact that even upon the wall of 
the villa it formed an inserted panel, of which the edges were hardly less plainly 
discernible than they are in Plate IX. It would thus seem that the artist who painted 
the five saints composed his work, as it were, around a group of the Three Children 
executed by another hand, and recognized as possessing superior quality. Whatever 
faults of proportion may detract from the merit of the group, the bold and sure touch 
of the artist has endowed it with undeniable charm. 

It is generally venturesome to attempt precise dating in the case of Coptic art. 
But it appears to be established that after the Aiab invasion there was decadence in 
all that concerned the representation of the human figure ; most of the best mural 
painting which has survived, such as that at Bawit and Saqqara, is ascribed with 
probability to the sixth century or the beginning of the seventh. To this period our 
subject may be conjeeturally assigned, the group of the Three Children perhaps 
belonging to a rather earlier part of it than the rest 1 . 

I am indebted to Mr W. E. Crum and Mr H. R. Hall for the translation of the 
Coptic inscription. 

1 Mr Thompson discovered other wall-paintings in a cave-church at M adi Sarga itself. The 
principal subject was in the apsidal recess, and consisted of the Communion ot the Apostles. The 
work here was much spoiled by pitting of the surface, but at its best was ruder and in a less finished 
style than that which has been described above. The paintings in the church were not removed. 
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A COMPARISON OF CHINESE AND EGYPTIAN 

TOMB-SCULPTURES 

By H. R. HALL, M.A., F.S.A. 

Ix the Bulletin of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts for August was published a 
very interesting article, illustrated by photographs, on some specimens of ancient Chinese 
tomb-sculptures recently acquired by the Museum. Sculptures of this kind have 
lately excited much attention, and there are now many forgeries of them about. So 
collectors have to be careful. Their style is characteristic of a certain period of Chinese 
art, and they are worth comparison with Egyptian tomb-reliefs as showing how two 
arts, appaiently unconnected with one another, hail arrived at something of the same 
sort of ideas. The Chinese sculptures are “ lightly carved or engraved on stone, and 
used to decorate either the small ante-vaults which were built before the graves of 
rich and important people, or the more monumental pillars which sometimes marked 
the approach to a group of such graves. In all probability the custom of erecting these 
funerary chambers originated about the beginning of the later, or Eastern, Han Dynasty 
(A.D. 2.5-221;.” 

Many of the scenes of the Chinese tomb-pictures relate to traditional Confucian 
anecdotes of filial or feudal piety : the virtuous boy Po Yu, who wept with poignant 
grief when he observed, from the growing weakness of his mother’s arm when she 
was thrashing him, how terribly old-age and decrepitude were growing upon her; the 
Duke Chou protecting King Ch‘eng-Wang ; and so on. These, with such a representation 
as that of the Emperor Mu Wang driving in his chariot to visit the fairy Hsi Wang Mu, 
the Royal Lady of the West, in her enchanted abode among the human-headed clouds of 
the Kuen Lun Mountains, are, I suppose, the nearest that non-Buddhist or pre-Buddhist 
China could get to religious representations. The writer of the article in the Bulletin, 
J. E L., apparently thinks that all the sculptures are of this anecdotal “religious” character, 
but there are many which he cannot identify with any known “goody-goody” story of the 
kind the Chinese love, and it seems worth considering whether these are not simply 
scenes of the daily life <>t the deceased. In one we see a feast in progress. ‘At the 
right an acrobat and a dancer are performing. — the acrobat apparently juggling a little 
girl on his upturned feet, — while further to the left the host of the occasion and his 
servant are setting forth a variety of refreshments before several guests, of whom three 
are already seated and three more in process of being welcomed to the board by 
another servant. Below we are shown some of the work necessitated by the banquet 
going on above. Water is being drawn from a well: a food animal, strung up against 
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the fulcrum of the well-sweep, is being butchered, to the evident interest of a bird 
perched on the overhanging counterbalance ; birds are being taken from one receptacle, 
a pig is being laid out in another, and at the extreme left a man is seen sharpening 
a knife.” “ Judging by analogy,” the writer says, “this design must have been intended 
to illustrate the happenings of a particular occasion which we cannot now identify, 
but in any case we can hardly fail to be charmed by this sharply focussed glimpse 
of pleasure and labour in ancient China.” 

This may be so : such a representation of some famous banquet, given by a 
prehistoric Shantung millionaire in the day* of the Chou Dynasty, at which something 
happened calculated to point a moral, would be typically Chinese. But on the other 
hand the analogy may not hold good : these may be mere representations of the ordinary 
life of the household of the deceased chieftain. And the unexplained representation of 
“the chariot of the Master of Writings” and “the chariot of the Magistrate” may be 
of similar character, and set forth his daily state and cavalcade. Whether there was 
any belief behind such representations, like the magical idea at the back of the 
analogous Egyptian tomb-paintings and reliefs, creating for the deceased a world in 
the abode of the dead like that which he had enjoyed on earth, I leave to students 
of Chinese religion to determine. Probably not : the Chinese are very matter-of-fact. 

But now the question arises whether the “ apparent ” absence of connexion between 
Chinese and Egyptian artistic ideas is really a fact, and whether, seeing the date of 
the Chinese tomb-pictures, there may not have been some remote connexion between 
them. We must remember that at this very time China was in commercial connexion 
with Rome. The byssus of the Seres was exchanged on the frontier of Persia with 
the Syrian merchants, and so came to the West. Chinese power first actually touched 
the West in the time of the great Han Emperor Wu-ti, about 100 B.C., and relations 
between Persia and China became constant therenftenvard. Exiled Persian princes 
habitually found refuge in China. About 100 a.d. a Chinese army under the great 
general Pan-eh'ao reached the Caspian. It was only by a chance, then, that Trajan 
did not come into actual contact with the imperial troops of the Han. Pan-ch'ao is 
said to have tried to open negotiations with Rome. In 284 a.d. an embassy from 
Diocletian came to the court of the Emperor Tsin Wu-ti. Now, going back in time, 
we have traces of connexion between Buddhist India and Egypt as early as the time of 
the Ptolemies. Egyptian ideas might by the second century A.D. have reached China. 

The old way of decorating tombs with rebel scenes of daily life had been 
revived under the Sa'ites. It is true that such tumb-decoration was no longer 
practised in Roman times. But the Saite tombs and those of the Old Kingdom at 
Sakkarah and Gizah were, like the cripr/yes at Thebes, doubtless many of them open 
and visited by tourists in Hadrian's da}' as they are now, so that a notion of their 
decoration would be general in the intelligent world. And the Chinese of the Han 
were highly intelligent, civilized, and powerful, and piob.tblv by no means averse 
from adding to their stock of ideas by bonowing? from the West. The epoch-making 
results of the excavations of Sn 1 Aurel Stein in Chinese Turkestan have shown us 
how considerable the relations between the classical woild and China as a matter 
of fact were. After his revelations none can say that an ultimate Egyptian origin 
for the idea of the Shantung tomb-sculptures is impossible, even if their contents 
are only pure Confucian anecdote, and bear no real analogy to those of the Egyptian 
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tomb-reliefs. The Chinese sculptures are far more like the Egyptian in idea and 
intention than they are like such Indian decoration as the wall-paintings of the Ajanta 
caves. Indo-Hellenic artistic ideas were of course affecting Chinese art at this period. 
The exotic Indian Kharoshthi-speakiug kingdom, the remains of whose culture were 
discovered by Sir Aurel Stein at Niva in Chinese Turkestan, was flourishing in the 
time of the Emperor Tsin Wu-ti, who received the embassy from Diocletian. But these 
sculptures have nothing Indian about them and nothing classical. Nor in the actual 
style of the art itself is there anything Egyptian beyond a vague occasional resemblance 
which may or may not be due to chance. It is the idea of decorating a tomb in this 
particular way that is Egyptian, and it is the way in which the pictures are put upon 
the walls in these Chinese tombs that reminds us so strongly of Egyptian practice and 
convention, that we are bound to reflect that in the time of the later Han it was by 
no means impossible for an idea to pass iiom India to China. In fact it is not impossible 
that actual Chinamen from Serica may in the second and third centuries A.D. have 
seen old Egyptian tombs with their own eyes. If Roman ambassadors could go to 
China, Chinese merchants could come to Egypt. 

In am’ case the Chinese tomb-sculptures are worthy of comparison with those of 
Egypt, and the photographs published in the Bulletin will repay inspection. 
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EGYPT AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1915 

At the meeting 0 f the British Association held at Manchester in September a 
considerable number of the papers read in the Anthropological Section were of interest 
to Egyptologists. 

The address of the President, Prof. C. G. Seligman, although dealing mainly with 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, contained a good deal of matter referring to Egypt and its 
influence on Negro Africa. The extension of Egyptian rule up the Nile Valley can be 
traced from the earliest times to the XVIII Dynasty, by which time Egyptian influence 
had become so firmly established, that the culture of the states that subsequently arose 
in the Nile Valley had a predominantly Egyptian tinge. The western extension of 
Egyptian influence was later, but there is no doubt that during the last few centuries B.e. 
North Africa was thoroughly permeated. This influence probably travelled by two distinct 
routes, one along the shores of the Mediterranean, the other south-west through the 
oases to Darfur and the Chad basin. The fact that certain customs common among the 
Negroes of Africa to-day existed among the Ancient Egyptians need not be taken as 
proof of Egyptian influence, but may merely indicate the wide diffusion of old Hamitic 
blood and ideas; yet a mass of evidence is forthcoming decisively indicative of such 
influence, which is especially obvious in regard to beliefs connected with the soul and 
death customs. 

Of the papers, perhaps the most important was that read by Dr Alan Gardixer 
upon the “ Egyptian Origin of the Semitic Alphabet,” but as his communication is 
published in full in the present number of this Journal it is unnecessary to make 
any further reference to it. He was followed by Sir Arthur Evaxs, who laid stress 
on the value for comparative purposes of certain Cretan analogies. These indicate 
the fallacy of De Rouge’s view that the Semitic alphabet was derived from hieratic 
Egyptian, the signs having lost their meaning but retaining much of their old 
phonetic value. 

Miss M. A. Murray’s paper on “ Royal Marriages and Matrilineal Descent ” gave 
the most complete account yet recorded of the consanguineous royal marriages of the 
XVIII Dynasty. New facts were brought to light, and new ideas offered upon already 
admitted facts. Miss Murray pointed out that at certain periods in the history of 
every nation inheritance was in the female line, which custom continued to a later 
date in royal families than among the mass of the people. Under this system the 
man who married the queen became king, and many instances were quoted from 
Roman, Jewish and Egyptian history of marriages within the modern degree of affinity. 
Miss Murray argued that these marriages were not prompted by any vicious propensities, 
Jouru. of Egypt. Arch. III. 


l) 
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such as later historians are wont to ascribe to those practising them, but to stern 
political necessity; to the desire to retain the crown in the ruling family and not 
allow it to pass into the hands of strangers, which would have happened had the 
queen been allowed to marry some man outside her own immediate family. This 
explains the frequent occurrence of brother-sister, uncle-niece, and even son-mother 
marriages which took place in Egypt, especially during the XYIII Dynasty. 

Mr Robert Moxi) exhibited a cardboard folding model of the elaborately painted 
tomb of Menna at Kurnah. The interior of the model is covered with photographs 
of the wall-paintings, on a greatly reduced scale, yet though the reduction is con- 
siderable every detail is reproduced in its correct position and proportion. The 
ingenuity of the model and its value for teaching purposes was keenly appreciated by 
the audience. 

Professor Y. Giuffrida-Rfggeri contributed a paper upon “Neolithic Egyptians 
and the Ethiopians,” his main theme being the identification of the Egvptiau users of 
copper tools of the I, II and III Dynasties with the Ethiopians who had obtained 
copper from Sinai. New characters appearing in the IV, V and VI Dynasties point 
to the conclusion that while the prehistoric people were largely made up of Ethiopians, 
in the later period a great infiltration set in, proceeding in an opposite direction, from 
Syria, Sinai, and the North Arabian coast, territory already occupied by the Mediterranean 
race. A cross seems to have taken place between the Ethiopians, “belonging to an 
elementary species of equatorial origin, and the Egyptians, belonging to an elementary 
species of Nordic origin.” Owing to lack of time this paper was taken as read. 

A discussion upon “The Influence of Egyptian Civilisation upon the World’s 
culture,” was opened by Professor Elliot Smith and Mr W. J. Perry. Their papers 
gave rise to a good deal of argument, at times somewhat heated. Professor Elliot Smith 
introduced his remarks by explaining that his presentation of the subject was to 
be regarded as the logical extension of his views concerning the megalithie culture 
which he had laid before the Association at the last three meetings. He, however, 
confined his arguments to the spread of Egyptian culture in an easterly direction, 
where it has suffered less disturbance from subsequent developments than in the west. 
Mr Perry, who followed him, pointed out that when once the eastern cultural spread 
had been carefully studied, the more complicated course of events in the west became 
decipherable also. The first speaker stated that towards the close of the New Empire 
period, or perhaps a little later, a great many of the most distinctive practices of 
Egyptian civilisation suddenly appeared in more distant parts of the coastlines of 
Africa, Europe and Asia, and also in course of time iu Oceania and America ; and 
suggested that the Phoenicians must have been the chief agents in the distribution 
abroad ul this culture. 

The theses submitted for consideration were {a) that- the essential elements of the 
ancient civilisations of India, Further Asia, the Malay Archipelago, Oceania, and America 
were- brought in succession to each of these places by mariners, whose oriental mi°ra- 
tions (on an extensive scale) began as trading intercourse between the Eastern 
Mediterranean and Tndia some time about 800 B.C., and continued for several centuries: 
(b) that the highly complex and artificial culture which they spread abroad was derived 
mainly from Egypt (not earlier than the XXI Dynasty), but also included many 
important accietions and modifications from the Phoenician world around the Eastern 
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Mediterranean, from East Africa (and the Sudan), Arabia and Babylonia: (c) that, in 
addition to providing the leaven which stimulated the development of the pre-Aryan 
civilisation of India, the cultural stream to Burma, Indonesia, the eastern littoral of 
Asia and Oceania was in turn modified by Indian influence ; and, ( d ) that finally the 
stream, with many additions from Indonesia, Melanesia, and Polynesia, as well as from 
China and Japan, continued for many centuries to play upon the Pacific littoral of 
America, where it was responsible for planting the germs of the remarkable Pre- 
Columbian civilisation. 

The fact that some of the practices which were thus spread abroad were not 
invented in Egypt and Phoenicia until the eighth century b.c. makes this the earliest 
possible date for the commencement of the great wandering which distributed the 
whole culture-complex, though certain of its constituent elements were diffused abroad 
to neighbouring lands long before then. 

Mr Perry’s contribution, dealing with the western culture zones, was even bolder 
than that of his forerunner. He argued that there is a general agreement between 
the distribution of megalithic influence and ancient mine workings, and that the 
technique of mining, smelting and refining operations is identical in all places where 
traces of ancient smelting operations have been discovered. He stated that Professor 
Gowland had shown that Britain, Spain, Switzerland, Egypt and Japan, as well as 
other places, were once the seats of metal industries. In all these places the form of 
the furnaces used, and the processes of smelting and refining arc the same. This 
serves to strengthen the conclusion derived from the consideration of distribution, 
and also serves to identify the cultural influence which was at woik in the early 
neolithic settlements of Switzerland and elsewhere with the megalithic influence. The 
conclusion drawn from all these facts was that the search for certain forms of material 
wealth, especially gold aud pearls, led the carriers of megalithic culture C‘ Egypto- 
Phoenicians ” to wit) to those places where the things which they desired were to be 
found. The presence or absence of the desired form of wealth seems to have determined 
the presence or absence of megalithic influence. 

Professor Petrie gave a demonstration upon “Egyptian Jewellery’’ in which he 
laid stress on the fact that the jewellers’ art reached its highest point during the 
XII Dvnasty. He described and showed slides of the specially valuable collection of 
jewels, the property of a Princess who lived during the leign of Amenemhat III, which 
he and his colleagues discovered at Lahun a couple of years ago. The jewellery 
belonged to two reigns, those of Senusert III aud Amenemhat III, and the most 
important pieces were a pectoral belonging to each reign, with hawks as supporters of 
the cartouche, and a golden crown with plumes and streamers of the same metal. 
Besides these there were bracelets, necklets, and va-es, and a silver mirror with hawk 
of gold and obsidian. All the framing is of gold, and the inlays are of turquoise 
lapis-lazuli, carnelian and amazouite. 

Time did not permit the reading of the Report drawn up by Professor Elliot 
Smith, the Chairman of the Committee, on “the Physical Characters of the Ancient 
Egyptians.” The extremely valuable collection of human remains, dating from about 
1700 B.C., collected by Dr Eeisuer at Iverma, near the Third Cataract, have now been 
photographed aud measuied, but the investigation is not yet complete, and the report 
must therefore only be considered as an Interim Report until such time as the Final 
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Report can be produced. Among these human remains those of a considerable number 
conform in every respect to the proto-Egyptian type, such as is found in pre- and 
proto-Dynastic cemeteries in Upper Egypt. These might well represent the descendants 
of an Egyptian colony planted in Kerma during the Old Empire. There are also many 
representatives of that modification of the proto-Egyptian racial type which has been 
designated “Middle Nubian,” or “C-group.” These people constituted the normal 
population of Lower Nubia during the period between the Middle Empire and the 
time when the country was overrun by Egypt during the New Empire, i.e. the time 
of the Kerma burials. Even in Lower Nubia they exhibit definite traces of some 
negro admixture ; and in this respect the Kerma material agrees with the more 
northern remains of the same age. But at Kerma there is perhaps a greater variety 
of slightly negroid types than in Lower Nubia — a state of affairs that is not surprising 
considering that it is nearer the negro domain. The most interesting remains that 
this cemetery has yielded are a minority conforming in every essential respect to the 
type from Lower Egypt illustrated in last year’s Report (p. 219, figs. 1, 2 and 3). 
They represent a type which appeared in Lower Egypt in proto-Dynastic times and 
spread up the river very gradually until, by the time of the Middle Empire, the 
aristocratic population throughout Egypt was more or less permeated by intermarriage 
with such people. It is in the highest degree unlikely that the effects of such admixture 
could have become apparent at the Third Cataract before the Middle Empire. That 
it did so soon afterwards suggests that the expeditions to the Sudan at that time were 
commanded by people of this aristocratic type. This is further confirmed by the results 
of the examination of the human remains, because the people who conformed to the 
type bi question were those buried in the most sumptuous graves, and were obviously 
the most important people interred on this site. 
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THE ECKLEY B. COXE, Jr. EXPEDITION 

[Xote : — The following account of the work of the Eekley B. Coxe Expedition at Gizeh and 
Memphis is taken, by permission of Jlr Eekley B. Coxe, Jr, our Hon. Secretary for America, from 
the Philadelphia Museum Journal for June, 1915 CYol. vi, No. 2;.] 

“ Mr Clarence S. Fisher, Curator of the Egypt'an Section of the Museum, 
arrived in Egypt on December 16, 1914. On that day, as it happened, Egypt 
became a Protectorate of the British Empire. Mr Fisher found that the country was 
quiet. Most of the archaeological concessionaries had withdrawn from their excavations 
and in consequence laborers, many of whom had experience in excavating, were 
plentiful. The conditions were in all respects favorable for an expedition equipped 
to conduct excavations on the sites of one or more of the ancient Egyptian cities. 
The organization of the Eekley B. Coxe, Jr. Expedition was therefore completed under 
the patronage of the President of the Museum to carry on systematic excavations, 
subject to arrangement with the Egyptian Government. 

The first step to be taken was to secure through the Department of Antiquities 
of the Egyptian Government a site that would yield the results which the Museum 
was most desirous of obtaining. Mr Fisher spent a month in preliminary examination 
of various sites in the Delta and in lower Egypt. For various reasons the choice of 
sites fell upon the following three. Tanis m the western Delta, a city dating from 
the sixth dynasty to the Roman Period ; the pyramid fields at Gizeh, containing the 
great royal cemeteries of the fourth and fifth dynasties ; and ancient Memphis, situated 
on the west bank of the Nile and dating from the earliest prehistoric times to the 
Arab invasion. 

Tanis had, a year before Mr Fisher’s arrival in Egypt, been divided between 
a French expedition and an Austrian expedition, hut excavation on the site had not 
begun. Gizeh had several years previously been divided between an American 
expedition, a German expedition, an Italian expedition and an Austrian expedition. 
Professor Flinders Petrie had begun excavations at Memphis in 1906 and continued 
these excavations during a period of three months each year until 1914. Some of 
the principal portions of the great site, however, still remain untouched. The 
cemeteries at the Pyramids had all been parceled out, but upon the proclamation 
of the British Protectorate the German concession and the Austrian concession were 
forfeited. Likewise the Austrian concession of the half of Tanis was forfeited An 
application was accordingly made for the German and Austrian concessions at Gizeh 
which had been partly worked and the Austrian concession at Tanis which had not 
been worked at all. The government, however, at that time decided to reserve these 
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forfeited concessions until the close of the war. By chance, one of the most important 
parts of the cemeteries at Gizeh had been assigned to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts which had conducted investigations there since 190.3. Through the Director 
of these excavations an arrangement was made whereby a part of this site was 
transferred to Mr Fisher to excavate on behalf of the Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. Expedition. 
The Museum has thus enjoyed this year an opportunity of participating in the 
excavation of the greatest Old Empire site in Egypt. 

There remained Memphis. After an examination of this site Mr Fisher applied 
for that untouched portion which was believed to contain at some depth the ruins of 
the Royal Palace of the New Empire. In due time this area was measured out and 
formally assigned by the Egyptian Government to the University Museum. 

Mr Fisher conducted excavations at Gizeh for a period of six weeks. Among the 
discoveries which he made was an offering table with two rows of inscription around 
its edge containing the names of Khufu and Khafra, the builders of the first and 
second pyramids, and that of Dedefra, a mysterious king of whom little is known and 
whose place in the fourth dynasty has not been determined. This is the fourth 
example of his cartouche that has been discovered. Another discoveiy of special 
interest made during the excavation of the Gizeh cemetery was an offering chamber 
built of mud brick with ribbed vault constructed of specially designed brick with 
interlocking joints. This is the first time that this type of construction has been 
found in Egypt or on any ancient site. The tomb in which this vault was found is 
not of later date than the sixth dynasty. 

On March 11 Mr Fisher moved his camp to the Memphis site and work was 
begun on the 13 of March with a large force of men. The surface of this area was 
covered with heavy mud brick walls of Roman or Ptolemaic origin. This represented 
the latest period of occupation. The first operation was to sink a trench down to 
water level where the sand and mud are saturated with water of the Nile. Below 
the upper level already described was found a second stratum of occupation which 
Mr Fisher has not vet identified. Below this stratum were found traces of a great 
building which is presumably a part of the royal palace. As the seepage from the 
Nile at this lower level interfered with the excavations, a pump was installed to keep 
the diggings dry. In order to facilitate the removal of the dirt without encumbering 
the site, a section of railroad was laid down to carry to a distance the rubbish 
removed. In this way the debris of the excavations will not be allowed to encumber 
any part of the ruins and interfere with future excavations. The digging at Memphis 
has now proceeded for three months. The organization embraces a force of one 
hundred and eighty men and work has proceeded rapidly. On such a large site 
where so much debris has to be removed, the developments are slow and the lavirm 
bare of ancient buildings is a tedious and protracted operation. Nevertheless, the 
progress that has already been made indicates that the site was well selected. The 
objects that have been found during the three months’ digging have been numerous 
although for the most part small. On April 10 Mr Fisher wrote as follows. 

‘All the force is now employed on the area where the two exposed tops of 
columns attracted me some time ago. The plan of the whole is now developing and 
we ha\e a great dooi leading to another room to the north. I am quite sure that 
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we have the beginning of the palace here. The columns bear long inscriptions and 
the jambs of the doors have also inscriptions and reliefs of the king Merneptah 
making offerings to different deities. When first exposed all the inscribed parts are 
filled with mud and the surface of the stone itself is very wet and soft. Nothing can 
be done to it in the way of cleaning until this dries and then the earth peels off 
rather easily.’ 

Professor Flinders Petrie began excavations at Memphis in 1908. These excavations 
were continued for several years, but almost the entire site still remains to be 
excavated. The Museum, which had already participated in Professor Petrie’s excava- 
tions, has long had an interest in Memphis. The great granite sphinx which stands 
in the courtyard of the Museum formerly stood in the temple of Ptah at Memphis, 
where it was unearthed by Professor Petrie in 1912. Professor Petrie’s work was 
brought to a close at the time of the outbreak of the European war and since that 
time, the University Museum, through the Eekley B. Coxe, Jr. Expedition, has taken 
up the arduous task of excavating in a systematic way the site of the greatest 
capital of ancient Egypt.” 

[Note : — For comment by Prof. Petrie on this work at Memphis see our Notes and News, p. 61, 
of this number of the Journal.] 
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JAMES DIXOX 

t AT7G. 10, 1915. 


Ix the long list of those who have given their lives in defence of the sanctity of 
solemn treaties, on which the maintenance of rational order, right and justice in the 
world depends, in defence of that honourable conduct of existence which is the 
essence of civilization, as opposed to mere material Kultur, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund has the great honour to claim as that of one of its own officers the name of 
the late James Dixon, Second-Lieutenant in the 6th Battalion of the Border Regiment. 

Mr Dixon was 24 years of age when he died for his country in the fighting at 
Suvla Bay, in the Gallipoli Peninsula, on August 10, 1915. He was educated at 
St Paul’s School, where lie did well, and at the same time gave early promise of his 
future power of draughtsmanship in the usual way, by caricaturing his masters. 
Leaving school, in 1908 he was enabled to put his artistic powers to good use by 
joining Mr Blackman in his work of copying the reliefs and inscriptions of the Temple 
of Dendur for the Egyptian Government. Mr Blackman writes : “ He was most 
successful iu his work with me at Dendur, ...as can be seen from his admirable copy 
of the frieze iu the pronaos ( Dendur , Frontispiece), and the types of headdresses, etc. 
(op. cit. Pll. cvi — cxx).’’ In the season of 1909 — 10 he came to Abydos for the Fund, 
to work with Prof. Naville, Mr Peet, Mr Legge, Mr Trefusis, and the writer of this 
small tribute to him. We all who worked with him there can testify to his energy 
and keenness, and to the conscientiousness with which he did his work. We saw how 
faithful and how accurate his pencil was as draughtsman and copyist of the inscriptions 
and other objects that were discovered in the course of the work or, being above 
ground, were to be leproduced by him. He was, however, not only a draughtsman; 
though so young, he was a good and sensible leader, and would have become a fine 
excavator. His part in the war, as a subaltern of infantry, was clearly marked out 
for him. Here again, as in the case of Ayrton, had one had any foresight of a oreat 
British land-war, one would have said : there are the makings of a good officer 

Alter working at Abydos for two seasons, Dixon joined Mr Wellcome’s Sudan 
expedition, and worked for him at Jebel Moya, near Sennaar, as excavator as well 
as draughtsman. He also copied tomb-paintings at Thebes for a German Egyptologist 
whom we need not name, since he has distinguished himself even above his fellows 
by the foolish ignorance of his attacks upon England since the beginning of the war. 
However, then, Germany had not torn up a treaty to which Prussia had solemnly set 
her hand and seal, and German and British men of science could be friends 
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Meanwhile, at home Dixon had turned his attention to heraldic drawing, in which 
he bid fair to become very expert indeed. He was always interested in mediaeval 
history, and was in his spare time engaged upon an elaborate investigation into the 
records of his own family, which is an old one. 

Then came the war, and Dixon took up the sword. There was a question, after 
he had been gazetted, of his being appointed successor to Ayrton in the headship 
of the Archaeological Department in Ceylon. He felt however that it was impossible 
for him to leave the army in the midst of the great war in order to take up a civilian post, 
however important and responsible it might be. He was full young for it, too. He 
would wait till the war was over. Then, if he were spared, he could honourably 
take it up. That he would have been appointed eventually there is little doubt. 
But fate willed that he should not. We can only mourn his loss. 

He had, as Mr Blackman writes, “a very attractive exterior and also a charming 
manner. His personality was no less attractive. He was very quick and active both in 
mind and body : had a remarkable way of getting on with and managing the felldhin 
workman, and was immensely popular with them.” 

We have to thank his mother for the photograph of him here published, and 
for several notes on his short life. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. iit. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT 1914-1915 1 

By S. GASELEE, M.A. 

1. Biblical. — A very full review of Badge’s Biblical texts (v. Report 1911-12, 56) 
is written 2 by Schleifer with many suggestions for filling up gaps and otherwise 
improving the text. 

The Bohairic Wisdom (so far as we possess it) is by no means without interest for 
the criticism of the Greek text. We have four lections from it which were in liturgical 
use, and these were printed by Bouriant (Rec. de Trav. vii, 86). Xow E>. P. Buckle, 

continuing previous work on the subject (v. last Report, 24), edits 3 them from a different 

MS (in the Rylands Library) with a differing text, and discusses their critical value 
in a series ot useful notes: and makes an estimate of the Coptic versions more readily 
reached by pt in ting opposite them Sir Herbert Thompson’s Sa'idic text (v. Report 
1908-Ofi, 34). 

Wixstedt kindly informs me that the Egyptian polyglot (r. last Report , 25) of 
which there is a leaf at the British Museum is represented at Oxford in the Bodleian 
Library by half a leaf, containing Luke vii, 37 — 39, 42 — 44. 

Ageueial article 4 * by the Archimandrite Chrysostom Papadopoulos on the points 
of contact between Greeks and Egyptians has something to say on the development 

of the Coptic alphabet and the translation of the Scriptures into Coptic. 

In the new volume’ of Oxyrhynchus Papyri GRENFELL and Hunt publish Greek 

fragments from Leviticus xxvii, 12, 15 — 16, 19 — 20, 24 ; Psalms lxxxii, 6—19, lxxxiii, 1 4 ; 

1 Peter v, 5 — 13 ; and Romans i, 1 — 16, viii, 12 — 27, 33 — 39, ix, 1 — 3, 5 — 9. 

In a preliminary notice 6 * * of the forthcoming Part II (non-literary texts) of Hunt’s 
catalogue ot the Rylands Greek papyri (for Part I, literary documents, v. Report 1911-12, 
57), J. H. Moulton calls attention to words and phrases throwing light on the Greek 
Bible. In this connexion I should have mentioned last year the appearance of the 
first part of his Vocabulary of the Greek Testament illustrated from the Papyri, which 
is almost a lexicon in itself. 

1 Tin-- year the Bibliography must necessarily be both brief and imperfect : fewer books on the 

subjet t have been published, some periodicals have ceased publication, and others are inaccessible to 

me 1 shall be very grateful for references of any articles that may have appeared a nd have remained 

unkri'Avn to me for incorporation in the Bibliographies of future years. I owe some references to the 

kindness of Marcus Simaika Pasha. 

J Wiener ZfxUehr. f. d. Kmule d. Morgen!, xxviii, io'i, 307. 

Then!. Stud, xvii, 78. 4 ’EKKAijcrmo-ritof <£>dpo?, xiii, 417. 

pri/rhgiu ■/.«.< Papyri, xi i, 1915; 1351-5. 14 Museon, hi, i, 89. 
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2. Apocryphal, Gnostic. — The second volume 1 of the fi rang ties Apucryph.es in the 
Hemmer-Lejay series consists of the Gospel of the Infancy, edited by Peeters. He gives 
French translations of the Arabic and Armenian versions (the latter hitherto almost 
inaccessible): and in an appendix compares the various versions of a single episode 
(Jesus at school) of the Gospel of Thomas. A review' 2 by M. R. James goes deeply 
into the question of souices: but he opines that much work has yet to be done, 
both in editing and translating, before we are able to construct a satisfactory stem mu. 

A. Gkohmaxx publishes 3 some Ethiopic fragments of a new recension of the 
stories of the childhood of Jesus known as the Gospel of Thomas. 

Joseph Kroll’s essay 4 * on the teaching of Hermes Trismegistus appears to be an 
important work. A full review of it by Boetsset describes 4 its contents and object. 

Between recipes for a purge and a cure for strangury and wounds in an Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus occur 6 two theological extracts, perhaps inserted as a kind of charm, from- 
apocryphal works. In the first, one of the disciples is speaking : he describes how 
men met them in the desert, asking for a cure for the sick, and how Jesus gave 
olive oil and myrrh for them that believed in the name of the Father, the Holy Ghost, 
and the Sou (observe order): in the second the angels go up to heaven with a sponge, 
asking Iao Sabaoth for a cure for their eyes. Grenfell and Hunt make suggestions 
as to the various apocrypha from which these may possibly have been excerpted. 

3. Liturgical. — A calendar of Church Services (crwa^ei^, nearly = stationes) held at 
Oxyrhynchus A.D. 535-6, published 7 by Grenfell and Hunt, is unique in the literature 
of early Christian Egypt, aud is an invaluable memorial of Church practice in the 
6th century. The conclusions to be drawn from it are far too long even to be summarised 
here : but we obtain much information about the ecclesiastical year, the churches existing 
at Oxyrhynchus, and the saints venerated ; among the latter there are some curious 
omissions, as well as some difficulties in the names actually given. The document is 
dated “after the descent of the patriarch ( rov ird-na) to Alexandria”; the patriarch at 
this time was Timothy IV ; but Crum suggests thaj the great Severus of Antioch 
may be meant, who was at this time in Egypt and an object of the utmost veneration 
to the Monophysite Copts. 

R. Griveau has re-edited s in a single volume the chapter of Biruni on the calendar 
of the Melchites, that of Maqrizi on the calendar of the Copts, and a very brief 
Maronite calendar, doubtfully attributed to Gabriel ibn el-Qola'i. The text of the chapter 
of Maqrizi had been established by the late Lucien Leroy (Gaston Wiet’s edition has 
not yet arrived at this point) by comparing three Paris MSS with the Boulaq print 
of 1854. 

N au’s Menologia ( v. last Report, 27) are noticed 6 by I. G[uidi], who remarks on 
the extreme corruption of many of the proper names. 


1 27 Ecangile de VEnJcuiee, Paris, 1914. - Jooru. Theol. Stud. xvi, 268. 

3 Wiener Zeitschr. f. d. Ku/tde d. Jlorgenl. xxviii, 1. 

4 Die Lehre des Hermes Trismegistos, Munster i. ., 1914. 

5 Theol. Lit. Zeit. xl, 126. 6 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xi (1915), 1384. 

7 Oxyrhynchus Papyri, xi (1915), 1357. s Patrol. Orient, x, 4. 

'■> Rio. Stud. Orient, vi, 1023. 
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The first volume 1 of a most valuable collection of the alphabetical hymns so dear 
to the modern Coptic Church is edited by the Hegoumenos Phtlotheus el-Maqari 
and the Mu' alii m Michael Girgis. The hymns follow the order of the calendar, and 
are often the work of the poet Nicodemus : it is only a pity that they tell us so little 
of the story of the saints celebrated, being mostly pious reflexions on a conventional 
scheme. 

The Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem (Dr Macixxes) mentions 2 * that the Copts ate 
employing more Arabic in their services, and congratulates them upon it. It is greatly 
to be hoped that this does not mean that Coptic is to be dropped for any of the 
central portions of the Liturgy. He also mentions some of the problems with which 
the modern Church of Egypt has to deal. 

4. Church Literature.— I am told that Fr. Zoepfl has published* 1 “Didyrni Alexandr. 
in epistolas canonicas brevis enarratio” at Munich. 

Tollington’s study of St Clement (v. last Report, 29) is reviewed 4 by G. A. Chase, 
who points out the lessons to be learned from his life and work, not so much in finding 
out an answer to modern problems as in providing an example of the spirit in which 
such problems should be approached. 

The most important publication 5 * of texts during the y r ear is that of the Pbillipps 
papyrus by Crum. It is in the form of a dialogue — theological questions and answers — 
the speakers being the patriarch Theophilus, his nephew and successor Cyril, the abbot 
Horsiese, and a certain Agathonicus, Bishop of Tarsus, otherwise unknown. The papyras 
may well he of the 6th century, and quite apart from its theological interest, of which 
an estimate is made in the same volume by A. Ehrhard, it is an example of good 
and pure Sa'idic of the best age. It possesses the peculiarity, perhaps shared by only 
one other Coptic MS. that many of the Greek words employed are -accented (usually 
correctly). As the editor’s name guarantees, introduction, edition, translation and notes 
leave nothing to be desired. 

Crum’s Amherst- Morgan theological texts from papyri (v. Report, 1.912-13, passim) 
are noticed* by M. R. James, who recapitulates the contents of the book with brief 
comments. 

Leipohlt’s new volume of Sinuthian texts (v. last Report, 29) is reviewed 7 by 
.Spiegelberg, whose great grammatical knowledge and skill serves him in good stead 
in making a few emendations and in showing that some made by L. are unnecessary. 

I should previously have noticed Coxti Rossini’s edition 2 of the Ethiopia text of 
the Sermon attributed to Theophilus of Alexandria on the stay of the Holy Family on 
Mount Qosijam, to which my attention has now been drawn by a review 9 by’ SCHLEIFER. 

A. Perier completes 1 " (v. last Report. 30) the publication of the Arabic text of 
the letter of Pisentius of Qeft to his diocese, and gives one or two bibliographical 
indications of previous work on the subject. 

1 hitoL P-alifil/iOt n:a l-tnrnhiit. (.'.tiro, A At. 1630. - Church Times, 23 July, 1915. 

" M Lit. /. tt - 191. t. * Juurn. Theol. Stud. x \ i. 434 

/I',- / t j // r e <-< ' " if.t sure, ri r , r tier Phdl ippshihl i oth ek in Chelte rthoui, Strii&burg, 1915. 

,J Jour,,. Tie,,/. Stud. x\i, 272. 7 Or. Lit. Zeit. xvii, 505. 

^ Rt ,'d't t.eti did fa It. A fit,,/. ,J e ; Lined, xxi, G. - Or. Lit. Zeit. xl, 122. 

I " lit,-. Or. Chrr't. xix, 302. 
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What appears to be the end of a Sa'idic sermon is published 1 * by Sir Herbert 
Thompson, in the hope that the author of it may be identified. It seems to contain 
a simile drawn from ships laden with good and bad merchandise. 

5. History, Legends, etc.- — The fourth section- of the History of the Patriarchs of 
Alexandria, edited and translated by Evetts, reaches from Menas I (a.D. 767) to 
Joseph (d. 849). It brings to an end the first part of the History, and the editor 
supplies a provisional list of errata and a brief index of the patriarchs’ names. 

A mysterious passage in the Sibylline Oracles (xiv, 284 — 361) is interpreted 3 by 
Walter Scott as a Jewish account of the fortunes of Lower Egypt from the Persian 
occupation (617) until the final re-taking of Alexandria by ‘Arnr in 646. He examines 
very closely the passage, which is profoundly corrupt, accepting generally Butler’s 
account of the Arab conquest. 

1). Callimachus argues 4 once more against the identity of the Muqauqis with 
Cyrus, Melchite Patriarch and Viceroy of Egypt. His brief article in English is not 
so persuasive as his previous longer treatise in Greek. 

A ieview 5 by CRUM of the late Van Cauwenbergh’s work on Egyptian monasticism 
between 451 and 641 (v. la«t Report, 31) makes some suggestions on the names of 
persons and places, adds some notes of unpublished sources, and claims for Shenuute 
a passage which Van C. had attributed to Besa. 

Gaselee adds 6 two Bohairic hymns to Shenoute to those already published by 
himself (v. last Report, 32) and by Leipoldt. 

The Sa'idic texts of the Berlin MS. Or. fol. 1350 are published 7 by G. Hoehne. 
(1) A fragment of the life of St Pachomius relating an adventure with a crocodile 
which is (a) longer than the Boh. version, (b) different from a Sa‘. fragment previously 
published by Amelineau, indicating that there existed a more or less independent 
Sa‘. work on the life of the Saint. (2) A fragment of a sermon on heresy apparently 
aimed at Origen. (3) A speech of Christ, addressed to his Mother, glorifying her. 

Another volume of the Coptic texts from British Museum MSS, edited by Budge, 
is announced 6 as being in prepaiatiou and partly punted off. His last volume of 
“Martyrdoms” ( v . last Report, 31) is reviewed 9 by M. R. James, who supplies the 
leading details as to the originals (where they exist) of the Coptic texts — a valuable 
and necessary supplement, without which the value of the original volume is gravely 
impaired. 

An Ethiopic MS in the Hugues Le Roux collection, described 1 " by Chalxe, contains 
a dozen sermons (one for the 12th of each month) on St Michael. Among them we 
find the well-known sermon of Timotheus, the story of D rotheos and Theopiste and 
other legends well known in the Egyptian cult of the Archangel. 

Gaselee’s two numbers of Parerga Coptica (v. Reports 1912-13, 68 and 1913-14, 32) 
are analysed 11 by P. y[an] d[en] V[ex]. 

I Ancient Egypt 1915, 9. - Patrol. Orient, x, 5. 

3 Classical (Quarterly, ix, 144, 207. 4 ’EkkAijo-uio-tikos &dpos, xiii, 477. 

3 Museon, in, i, 123. 6 J luseon, III, i, 116. 

7 AZ, lii, 119. “ British Museum Annual Return, London, 1915, 34, 63, 64. 

9 Joarn. Theol. Stud, xvi, 271. 1,1 Rer. Or. Chre't. xix, 258. 

II Museon, III, i, 129. 
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Wensinck’s texts on St Hilaria ( v . Report 1912-13, CO) are reviewed 1 * * by I. G[uidi], 
who has some remarks on the Karshuni text and the Egyptian origin of the story. 

6. Nun-literary texts .- — The Munich half of the Assuan find of papyri (v. last 
Report, 33) is published- by Heisenberg and Wenger. A review 0 by the late Jean 
Maspero points out several references of interest. An oath is taken by the dyla teat 
opoovaios T pids twv -^picmcLvtov : why are the last two words added ? A pnest Sereu 
of Ornboi is chosen as arbitrator by two litigants. M. quotes a partial parallel Irom 
an unpublished Cairo papyrus. 

Cledat publishes 4 in full the (Coptic) inscriptions of the monastery of St Simeon 
opposite Assuan. Several will repay further study — some need completion, one at least 
is crvptographie. One bears the late date of a.d. 1404. C. also publishes some Christian 
grave-inscriptions (mostly Greek) from various places in the Isthmus of Suez. 

The curse published by Hengstenberg ( v . last Report, 33) is analysed 5 by M. Maas, 
with some allusion to its sources. 

7. Philological. — A. Eraian comments 6 briefly on the lack of a modern Coptic 
lexicon, on the double value (Egyptological and early Christian) of such a Lexicon, and 
mentions that the work has been undertaken by Crum: but that it is likely to be 
delayed, as the collaborators belong to most of the nations now at war. 

The fifth part 7 of Claudius Bey Laisib’s dictionary has now appeared, embracing 
the words front the beginning of to to the end of s5. There are many small points 
of usage and miscellaneous pieces of information which can only be found in the 
knowledge of a born Copt, and the work now approaching completion is indispensable 
to lexicographers of the language. 

Zetter steen continues 5 (r. Report 1911-12, 71) bis publication of Arcangelo Carra- 
dori's Italian-Nubian dictionary. 

With too inroTrecralov ijroi r^pr/pe of an Assuan papyrus (v. last Report 33), the 
late Jean Maspero compares 4 , in an unpublished papyrus at Cairo, ^vXivo^aaraKio) 

tJTOt, 1 TKCOp. 

Spiegelberg continues 1 ' 1 (v. Report 1911-12, 70) his Coptic Miscellen. He examines 
the extension of the postponed ne of the Imperfect to other tenses, mentioning the 
parallel in demotic, and deals with the meanings of the obscure verbs appe to be 
afiaiil, and d-e^goT to pass the bloom or die (of plants). Yon Leuim ( v . last Report 34) 
had doubted the existence of the word owk stimulare found in the Lexicons: 

8. supports what was before a hapaxlegomenun by its use in a passage of the martyrdom 
of St Coluthus. The same scholar’s separation of rwj to imitate and (neg-) to 

tame is supported by usage in the ancient language. The verb neqp (cf. noTqe, noqpi) 

1 Rif. Sti'cli Orient, vi, 1021. 

- Byzantinlsche Papyri in der...Bibliothek zu Munehen, Leipzig (Teubner) 1914. 

a By--. Zeitsehr. xxii, 22G. 4 Rec. de True. xxxvii, 41, 36. 

; Thiol. Lit. Zeit. xxxix, 446. 

6 JahreAerieht Jtr Wentzil-Btiftiuig , Berlin, 4 February, 1915. 

" niMKXsi fipe.uiiygu.ui iQCimds d-lughat el-qibtieh) Cairo, Heliopolis Press, A.M. 1631. 

- Le Monde Oriental, viii, 203 ; ix, 17. Ll Byz. Zettschr. xxii, 229. 

* ,J Rec. de Trac. xsxvii, 17. 
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is recognized in Luke v. 39 : and finally a use of the interrogative in the sense 
of “ such and such is established, with which we ma} r compare the double use of 
ni.u, while S. shews that just occasionally the other interrogatives ot and o-vHp are 
analogously employed. He also traces 1 the forms assumed in Coptic by the prefixed 
‘ain which in ancient Egyptian gives generality to time and place: and continues 2 his 
study into the origin of a.c^o-s'i— ■ Ten by shewing that it came to be used to mean 
“the year of the indiction” when the meaning “the year of the reign” was no longer 
required. 

Sethe examines 3 the forms ^q-cuT.u and eT-ag-ctoT-ii, seeing in them the remains 
of a demotic verb wh (older w,’h). 

G. MaSPERO suggests 4 that the final -t which marks the feminine in Egyptian 
may derive its origin by fake analogy from the word for mother, *maouut, which has 
become in Coptic: the -t would have been wrongly considered a separable feminine 
affix and used with other words. But this view seems to neglect the constant use of 
the feminine -t in allied languages, such as the Berber, in which it is both prefixed 
and affixed to the same word. 

The qualitative form peqSmuj is well-known : H. Wiesmann adds 5 peqcsHp, remark- 
ing that the grammatical form is curiously rare, seeing that there is no philological 
objection to it. The same scholar suggests Twke as the origin of the Spanish adobe, 
which has now passed into other languages. 

A careful account of the modern pronunciation of Coptic by the officiating clergy 
is given 6 by G. P. G. Sobhf : he supplies an alphabet with Arabic and English equi- 
valents. He holds that the pronunciation is really the same all over Egypt (except 

for some local peculiarities at Girgeh), and that the traditional pronunciation— of which 
there are, unfortunately, signs of weakening— represents an ancient and correct tradition. 
It is much to be wished that some gramophone records could be obtained of the 
enunciation of some of the older priests. 

C. A. G. Mackintosh describes 7 the rather chaotic state of the transliteration 
of Egyptian Arabic names, with especial reference to map-making, and pleads for a 
reasonable system inclining neither to laxity nor pedantry. He gives some remarkable 
examples of the change of value in letters among the peoples of the Libyan and 
Nubian deserts. 

In 1910 Carl Meinhof delivered a course of lectures before the Colonial Institute 

at Hamburg giving a sketch of the linguistic problems raised by African languages 

and their classification, with the practical and theoretical value of a knowledge of 
them in questions of general philology. These are now 8 translated by A. Werner. 

I am told that Junker and Czermak have published some texts in the 
Kordofan Nubian dialect of Gebel Dair, and that they have been reviewed 9 by 
W. Mas Muller. 

Two letters from Champollion le Jeune to Sir William Gell, published 10 by 

1 AZ, li, 1 i-2. 2 Ibid, li, 13s. 

3 Ibid, lii, 112. 1 Lee. de True, xxwii, 16. 

5 AZ, lii, 130. 0 Jour a. Eg. Arch, ii, 15. 

7 Cairo Scientific Journal, viii, 152. 

6 An introduction to the Study of African Languages, London, 1914. 

9 Or. Lit. Zeit. xvii, 474. 10 Journ. Eg. Arch, ii, 76. 
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H. R. Hall, shew very typically how the knowledge ol Coptic was employed in the 
process of fixing the values of the hieroglyphs. 

8. Art, Archaeology, Excavations. — The attitude of St Clement towards art is the 
subject of a careful investigation 1 * by G. W. Butterworth (St Clement does not seem 
to have recognized Egyptian art apart from Greek art). B. sees in his teaching 
distrust of art — the germs of the future iconoclastic controversy. 

E. B. Smith (of Princeton) touches- incidentally upon representations ot the 
Ascension in Coptic art. 

Two pieces of Coptic woven embroidery, one in wool, added to the \ ictoria and 
Albert Museum, are figured 3 in the year’s list of acquisitions. 

Coptic methods of weaving, hemming, and stitching during a thousand years are 
described 4 * in a valuable pamphlet, which breaks new ground, by Laura Start. Her 
investigations, as a practical sempstress, into the various stitches employed and the 
development of design seem really to help in the most difficult questions of dating. 

The late Jean Maspero publishes 3 a fine Coptic bas-relief at Cairo which seems 
to shew a sculptor of the fifth or sixth century of our era using an artistic theme 
(the barque an marais) of the Old Empire. He diverges from the description of this 
to a hostile consideration of the views of Strzvgowski on the origin of Coptic art. 

At Mahemdiah in the Isthmus of Suez Cledat found 6 a small family altar with 
the cross used as an ornament. He gives an illustration of it. 

From a review 7 by C. M. Kaufmans I hear of a publication by H.R.H. John 
George, Duke of Saxony, on travels through the Churches and Monasteries of Egypt, 
published at Leipzig. 

I should have mentioned last year an article 8 on the history of the Synagogues 
of Egypt by J. Mosseri, which gives many interesting details of the way in which 
Coptic Churches passed into Jewish hands and vice versa. 

The Egyptian department at the British Museum has received 8 as a gift from 
Somers Clarke various maps, plans, drawings and papers on the subject of his work 
on the Churches of Egypt ( v. Report, 1912-13, 66): and from the Egypt Exploration 
Fund various articles of Coptic clothing, lamps, and a book-binding. 

H. E. \V[inlock] describes 10 the excavations earned out by himself and H. G. Evelyn- 
White on the site of the Monastery of St Epiphanius near Thebes during the winter 
of 1913-14. It seems to have been founded about the middle of the sixth century 
and inhabited for the next loO years: W. is able to describe in some detail its early 
history and to reconstruct from objects found the ordinary life of the inmates. The 
amount of Coptic material found, both inscriptions and ostraca, is very considerable, 
and is in the hands of Crum for publication : there are also some Greek pieces of 
considerable interest, which will be published by Evelyn- White. 

1 doom. Thcol. Steel, xvii, 68. - Byz. Zeitschr. xxii, 223. 

' Victoria and Albert J fvseuni, Acquisitions in 1914. London, 1915, pp. 62, 63. 

4 Coptic Cloths. Bankfield Museum, Halifax, 1915. 

’’ /tec. de Tear, xxxvii, 97. '' Ibid, xxxvii, 37. 

7 Deutsche Lit. Zeit. 1915, Xo. 5. ” Jcn-sk Review, May 1914, .31. 

" British M'looim Annual Return, London, 1915, 73, 74. 

1,1 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, vii, 189 ; ix, 2U7 : x, 138 and no -? 

supplement. 
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9. Miscellaneous . — The Arabic weather-sayings of Egypt are the subject 1 of a long 
and careful article bv Mohammad Bey Kasim. They depend very largely upon the 
calendar of the Coptic year, and have much to do with the height of the Nile, the 
temperature, and the winds. The author remarks incidentally that about 75 per cent, 
of the modern Egyptians use only the Coptic dates, so far as the month and day of the 
month are concerned. Those to whom the original is inaccessible may find a notice 2 
of the work in an English periodical. 

At Kharga (and Dakhla ?), W. J. Harding King tells us 3 , as a charm against 
the evil eye a black cross is painted or smeared on the back of a child’s hand if he 
is fat or on his forehead if he is good-looking. The custom is supposed to be derived 
from the Copts, of whom a large number formerly inhabited the Oases. 

A letter is published 4 from the Anglican Bishop of Khartoum (Dr G Wynne) to 
the Coptic Bishop, defending the character of Marcus, a priest in the Coptic Church 
in that city, who has been impeached “ by two or three of the querulous men in 
Khartoum, who hate to see the Coptic Church here as a living Spirit among the 
people.” He fears that a condemnation will have serious results, “as on this priest 
does the welfare and progress of the Coptic Church in the Sudan depend.” 

Stephen Graham describes 5 his reception and entertainment at a monastery in 
the Nitrian desert. 

The death 6 of Jean Maspero (killed in action in the Argonne on Feb. IS, 1915) 
at the early age of 29 is an irreparable loss in the field of Egyptian-Greek palaeography. 
The catalogue of the Cairo Greek papyri, of which two volumes have appeared, will 
hardly be able to proceed : and many other minor works shew his unique knowledge 
of the Greek antiquities of Egypt in Byzantine and Arab times. 

At the same age died 7 Paul van Cauwenbergh, lecturer on philosophy at the 
minor seminary at Malines. His work (v. last Report, 31) on the monks of Egypt 
between Chalcedon and the Saracen invasion gave great promise. He died on 
October 21, 1915, at the house of his brother, Mgr Jean van C., Vice-Rector of Louvain. 

It is also sad to have to chronicle the death 8 of F. Roesch, to whom we owe 
the publication of the Strasburg Akhmimic papyrus and a most valuable sketch of 
Akhmimic grammar (v. Reports 1908-09, 65 and 1910-11, 65). 

The new regime in Egypt opens up several interesting questions in connexion with 
the Christian patriarchates there. Aziz Bey Khanki discusses 9 them from a legal 
point of view, and makes some important suggestions as to the best constitutional 
method of dealing with them. 

C. G. SELIGMAN touches 10 on the history of Christianity in what is now the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, together with the veneration for Queen Soba between the Blue and 
White Niles. 

P.S. — Since this Bibliography has been in type, Hunt’s Rylunds Papyri (p. 50) 
and Budge’s new volume of texts (p. 53) have appeared. 

1 Cairo Scientific Journal, viii, 209. 2 Mature, 19 August 1915, 688. 

9 Cairo Scientific Journal, viii, 167. 4 El-Watan, Cairo, 23 September 1914. 

5 Times, 2 July 1915 : and The IT 'ay of Martha and The I Toy of Mary. 

*> Jour it. By. Arch, ii, 119. 7 Be Stem ait Belyie, 19 November 1915. 

8 ZA, lii, 131. 0 El-Ahram , Cairo, 3 January 1915. 

10 Address to Anthropological Section, of British Association, Manchester, 1915. 

•Tourn. of Egypt. Arch. ui. 8 
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NOTES and news 


It appears that the consignment of the July number of the Journal destined for 
our American subscribers, and despatched from England on Aug. 16, went down on the 
torpedoed S.S. Arabic. We understand that a valuable and important Egyptian statue, 
consigned to the Metropolitan Museum of New York, went down on her also. So the 
futile “ Gottstrafers ” made war on science as well as on harmless passengers on a 
steamer proceeding from England to America, and therefore by no human possibility 
conveying ammunition to England. We hope to be able to send out a further con- 
signment of the number to America for our subscribers there, but if they do not all 
obtain copies it is the fault of the Huns. We need hardly fear a repetition of the 
occurrence, now that the Navy has crushed the German submarines in our waters 
and has made Grand-Admiral Tirpitzs so-called “blockade” look even more ridiculous 
than when it began. 


Prof. Whittemore, who has been in Bulgaria for some time past, went to Roumania 
and thence to Russia, after Tsar Ferdinand’s entry into the war on the side of the 
Tureo-Germans, and is now pmceediug to Egypt, where he will endeavour to make 
arrangements for our American Committee’s projected excavation this winter. The site 
of Tell Tibelleh, which, for reasons that at the time seemed cogent, was rejected by 
Prof. Whittemore last winter, has again been offered by the Egyptian Department of 
Antiquities, and will be re-examined with a view to excavating it if this is deemed 
advisable or permitted by the military authorities. 

On Oct. 6 a lecture was delivered at the Royal Society’s Rooms, Burlington 
House, by Mr G. A. Wainwright, on “the Excavations at Balabish,” illustrated by 
lantern pictures, which well showed the interesting antiquities from the pan-graves 
discovered by the American Committee’s expedition under Prof. Whittemore and the 
lecturer. In spite of the preoccupations and additional duties imposed upon so many 
of our members and subscribers by the war, the attendance was good, and the Committee 
have even* intention of proceeding with our programme of lectures as usual during the 
winti r. 


Mr T. E. Poet has received a commission as Second-Lieutenant in the Army Service 
Corps, dating from October 1915, and has proceeded on duty to the Mediterranean. 
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The new volume of Oxyrhynchus Papyri (xi), which was published in September, 
consists entirely of literary texts with the single exception of a sixth-century calendar 
of church services which has been included in the theological section. This calendar, 
which gives a list of special services at various churches in Oxyrhynchus during a 
period of five months, is one of the most valuable documents concerning the early 
Egyptian Church so far recovered. The other items in this section are fragments from 
the LXX and X.T., some of them dating from the third and fourth centuries, and 
remains of lost treatises of Philo. In the new classical texts, fragments of two distinct 
rolls give portions of the Hesiodic Catalogue, which was evidently a popular work in 
Egypt. Lyric poetry is represented by some additional pieces from one of the Alcaeus 
papyri published in Part x, and secondly by a number of fragments — mostly, un- 
fortunately, small — of the Scolia of Bacchylides, a class of his poems which does not 
figure in the British Museum papyrus. The surviving remains of Callimachus are 
augmented by a well-preserved column from the Aetia, and a mutilated fragment 
from the Iambi. Some considerable pieces from the treatise 1 On Truth ’ by the sophist 
Antiphon afford valuable and unexpected evidence concerning his teaching, and are 
besides a welcome addition to the relics of early Attic prose. The authorship of a 
couple of columns narrating the early career of Orthagoras, founder of the tyranny at 
Sicyon, is uncertain ; on the whole Ephorus seems to be the most likely claimant. 
Another interesting fragment comes from an epitome by Heraclides Lembus of the 
treatise of Hermippus ‘ On Lawgivers,’ which throws new light upon the work of 
Heraclides as an epitomizer. Extant classics include fourteen Homeric papyri, of which 
collatious are printed, some fifth-century fragments of Sophocles ( Oed . Tyr.) and 
Euripides (Med. and Orest.), pieces of Aristophanes ( Clouds , Frogs, Peace, Knights, 
Wasps) of the same period, of Herodotus vii, Thucydides vii, Demosthenes (De Cor. 
and Mid.) and Livy i. Of these the most important is the Thucydides (about the end 
of the second century), which is not only much the longest Thucydides papyrus hitherto 
discovered, but is of considerable textual interest. The volume concludes with a group 
of Graeco-Egyptian texts, prominent among which is a roll containing on one side 
a long and elaborate invocation of the goddess Isis, comprising a list of her various 
titles in different localities, and on the other a somewhat similar composition in praise 
of Imhotep- Asclepius. 

A. S. H. 


In the American Journal of Philology 1915, pp. 1S5 — 202, Mr F. G. Allinson gives an 
improved arrangement of some of Menander’s “ Epitrepontes ” based upon the additional 
material afforded by Oxyrhynchus papyrus No. 1236. 

That new manuscript contains 22 lines corresponding with two pieces of the Cairo 
text, and also some mutilated ones which prove that pieces previously assigned to the 
“ Periceiromene ” really belong to the “ Epitrepontes.” Mr Allinson’s readjustment rentiers 
the denouement of the plot clearer, and will have to be taken into account by future 
editors. 

J. O. 


8—2 
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The British Museum has produced another thick volume of Coptic Texts, trans- 
literations of MSS by Dr Budge, with translations, facsimiles, and indices by the same 
hand. The MSS originally formed part of the libraries of the monasteries and churches 
of Edfu and Esna, and most of them were acquired for the Trustees of the Museum 
by Dr Budge in 1907-8. This pioneer edition has been produced in order to make 
the texts accessible as soon as possible. There are in all eighteen Coptic texts, with 
three in Ethiopia added, containing Encomia on the Blessed Virgin Mary ; Histories 
of the Three Great Archangels Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael ; the Martyrdoms of Psote, 
Bishop of Psoi, of Mercurius, and of Theodore the Anatolian, the History of the Monks 
by Paph mi tiiis, the Apocalypse of Paul, etc. All these texts are in Sahidic, and are 
published for the first time. The “ Martyrdoms ” contain some of the wildest perversions 
of history that can be conceived, mixed up with purely legendary matter of great 
interest. We hope that a full review of this remarkable collection of Coptic texts will 
appear in our April number. Meanwhile, the book can be commended to those whose 
studies lie in this direction. 

H. H. 


The ninth volume of the Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of New York 
contains a short preliminary account of the discovery in the season of 1912-13 by the 
Museum’s expedition at Thebes of the great causeway leading up from the cultivation by 
the side of the hill of Shekh ‘Abd el-Kurna to the pyramid-temple of King Neb-hapet-Ra 
Mentuhetep, which was discovered for the Fund in 1903 by Prof. Naville and Mr Hall, 
and excavated by r them with the assistance of Mr Ayrton, Mr Currelly, and others 
from that year till 1907, thus worthily continuing the Fund’s work at Deir el-Bahri. 
We may regret that it was not left to us to complete our work with the discovery 
and excavation of the causeway too, but can congratulate heartily our American colleagues 
on their achievement of it. 

ilr H. E. Winlock now adds to this publication a very informing article in the 
October number of the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures on “The 
Theban Necropolis in the Middle Kingdom,” which adds considerably to our knowledge. 
He discusses our temple at length, accepting the view of Dr Borchardt (with which we 

believe Prof. Naville does not agree) that it was so rebuilt by r ^ 


anv of the original work of 


o 


TH 

o J \ 


O 


1J 


that hardly 


remains except the shrines of the Princesses, 


and that the ka -sanctuary was the actual tomb of the former king. However this may 
be, the independent views of von Bissing ( Rec. Trav. xxxiii) and Hall (Anc. Hist. Hear 

■ T1 and © x 


East, p. 143) to the effect that o 


) were really one and the same 


king, who changed his prenomen and Horus-name during his lifetime (this need not of 
course be negatived by an acceptance of Borchardt’s theory: the king may have altered the 
temple after he changed his name), are not accepted by Mr Winlock, who prefers to regard 
them as distinct personages, Neb-hapet-Ra and Neb-hepet-Ra. He differs from Mr Hall’s 


reconstruction of the dynasty in placing Neb-taui-Ra after O 


Neb-hepet-Ra. 
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Mr Winlock’s description of recent excavation results at Kurna is very interesting 
reading, and his views as to the “inspiration ’ of the Mentuhetep temple, which differ 
from Dr Borchardt’s, are worthy of attention. 

We may note that in the statement of the provenance of the stele, door-jambs, 
and lintel of the tomb of Thethi, now in the British Museum, given by Sc-ott-Moncrieff, 
B. A I. Hieroglyphic Texts, i, p. 16, on which Mr Winlock comments (p. 17 n.), the word 
“ Karnak” is obviously an uncorrected misprint for “ Kurnah ” : the provenance is given as 
Kurnah by Budge, B. Al. Guide to the Egyptian Collections : Sculpture, as Mr Winlock 
notes. He says that the provenance “Karnak” is “highly improbable,” which it is: the 
obvious misprint has escaped him. 


Prof. Petrie desires us to state that, so far from the concession of the British 
School of Archaeology at Memphis having been relinquished, as might be supposed 
from the concluding paragraph of the article printed on pp. 45 — 47, an answer is still 
awaited by him from the Egyptian Department of Antiquities with regard to the 
terms of the new law. He has commented on the matter in the current number of 
Ancient Egypt (1915, Part IV, p. 191). 

[With reference to Prof. Petrie’s statement printed above, we think that probably 
some misunderstanding has arisen which we hope will speedily be removed. Ed.] 


In the neighbourhood of the Sporting Club grounds near Alexandria some work- 
men when sinking a new well for the British Army encampment there, came upon 
the roof of a tomb. As soon as the Municipality were informed of the discovery, 
Dr Breccia, director of the Museum, went to the site, and commenced careful excavations. 
The first sepulchre found has an entry in the form of a passage, leading to three 
chambers, one communicating with the other. Upon each wall there are four loculi. 
Fortunately also at the side of these, are Greek inscriptions with the names of the 
dead, and rude representations of Isis. The lower part of this tomb is filled with 
water but others are being opened up, there being quite a series of them, and some 
small terra cotta altars have been found, also a leaden sarcophagus, and Roman 
pottery. All the ground between the Spotting Club and the sea, and coming along 
the shore westward as far as Sidi Gabir is known to contain many tombs of the Roman 
era, chiefly of soldiers, because a large Castra was thereabouts, just as the British 
barracks and camp have now for many years been at Mustapha near by. It is probable 
that the tombs just uncovered are of Roman soldiers, though they may have first 
been prepared for Greek mercenaries, and then re-used in Roman times. Doubtless 
the inscriptions will fully disclose their origin and use, and the whole matter being in 
the able hands of Dr Breccia assures us that the scientific results will be carefully 
looked after. 


J. 0. 
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For reasons of economy connected with the war, the Fund has found itself obliged 
to forgo the association with its work of the Rev. F. G. Walker as Organizing Secretary 
and Editor of the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. In future the duties ot the 
Organizing Secretary will be casried out at 37 Great Russell Street by the Secretary, 
Miss E. Paterson, to whom all communications with regard to lectures, etc., should be 
addressed. The present number of the Journal is edited by the Hon. Secretary, Mr H. R. 
Hall; but future numbers, till the end of the war, will be under the scientific oversight 
of Dr A. H. Gardiner. Mr J. S. Cotton, our late Hon. Secretary, has kindly consented 
to place his great editorial experience at our disposal as business editor, and all enquiries 
as to advertisements and other purely business matters connected with the Journal 
should be addressed to him at 37 Great Russell Street. Books for review should be 
sent to the Secretary. 
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The Temple of Derr. ( Les temples immerge's cle la Nubie.) By A. 31. Blackman. pp. 131 ; 71 pH. 

Cairo : Service des Antiquites, 1913. 

Mr Blackman is to be congratulated on the share he has taken in recording for posterity the 
now submerged monuments of Nubia on behalf of the Service des Antiquites. His volume on the 
temple of Dendur has been followed by the present book which shows the same minute and patient 
work as its predecessor. The author is the more deserving of praise in that his subject cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be called inspiring. The temple is badly damaged, the reliefs are of the 
poorest workmanship, and their subjects are, with a very few exceptions, the most ordinary and 
uninteresting groups of gods and kings. Through this dull stuff the author has worked from beginning 
to end with the same thoroughness. His descriptions are clear and easy to follow, and the translations 
of the usually very formal inscriptions, given in well chosen words, show an acquaintance with the 
latest discoveries in this branch of the language. At the risk of seeming pedantic we might, however, 
suggest that it is sometimes possible to be even more literal without doing violence to the English. 


Thus on p. 73 to translate the words 


-C2>- ' 


“ the making for him” gives a more exact rendering 


of the Egyptian infinitive than “making for him” which suggests the Egyptian participle, which we 
perhaps have in the doubtful passage on page 66, last line. Again, higher on page 66 we find the 

common phrase <2> " ^ ijl rendered “that he might be given life.” Is not this a little too free ! 

At is the usual “endowed with life,” here used apparently as a compound noun, object to 

“that he make an ‘Endowed with life,’” “he,” as certain parallel passages suggest, being the king 
and not the god. The phrase is a curious one in Egyptian and should remain so in English; whereas 

A 

to translate as Mr Blackman does suggests that ^ ^ A is one of the common New Kingdom 
periphrases with which for several reasons it cannot be. These are small points, worth 

mentioning only because the level of accuracy attained in the translations is so high. 

In his preface the author speaks of the difficulties of photography in the dark inner rooms. He 
has succeeded admirably in overcoming these difficulties. All the plates are good and the left-hand 
picture in PI. XXVIII is a particularly clever piece of lighting. 

Not all have time to work through a volume of such size and minuteness, but those who have 
need to refer to it will instantly find what they want by means of the excellent indices, which increase 
the value of the book many fold. 

T. Eric Peet. 


The Temple of Bigeh, by A. M. Blackman, “Les Temples Immergcs de la Nubie”: Cairo: Service 
des Antiquites, 1915, pp. 72 ; 43 plates. 

Mr Blackman has added a third volume to his valuable contributions to Sir Gaston Maspero’s series 
“Les Temples Immerges de la Nubie,” and Dendur and Derr have been succeeded by Bigeh. The plan 
of the book is the same as that of its two predecessors : a meticulous description is given of every 
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relief scene in the temple, find every hieroglyph on it is transcribed and translated. But a feature 
of the book which gives it a value apart from that which it possesses as a catalogue is the series 
of really magnificent photographs that ai'e contained in its plates. These were taken for the Royal 
Academv of Sciences at Berlin, and have been used for this book through the friendly offices of 
Dr Junker, the distinguished Viennese Egyptologist who contributed an important article to this 
Journal in October of last year. This is really a splendid example of international collaboration in 
scientific work. There was absolutely no need for \lr Blackman to have spent time and the Egyptian 
Government money on new photographs when these splendid ones existed at the disposal of science 
and could never have been improved upon : they are the ne plus ultra of photography. 

The temple itself stands beneath the rounded granite kopjes and boulders of now half-submerged 
Bigeh, directly opposite Plnlae. It is late Ptolemaic and Roman, but still not devoid of interest as 
a specimen of its tvpe. Its fragmentary condition makes it improbable that it would ever have 
been recorded so completely as it is in this volume had not its threatened submergence rendered a 
catalogue of its contents absolutely necessary. Mr Hackman has carried out his work with the same 
thoroughness as in the case of his former volumes in the series, and Miss Bertha Porter has, as 
before, materially contributed to its completeness as a record by her bibliographical work. Mr Griffith 
has edited the Demotic Graffiti on the walls, and Prof. Hunt a small Greek inscription. IV e notice 
that the ex-Khedn-M arms with their Turkish horse-tail standards, on the title-page and outer cover 
of the series, have disappeared in favour of the national triple crescent and star of the Sultanate of 
Egypt. 

H. R. Hall. 


Early Epi/pi&iH Records of Travel , by David PatiIX, Vol. i : to the end of the XVIIth Dynasty. 

Princeton University Press, Oxford and London, Humphrey Milford, 1915. Price $7.50 nett. 

Mr David Baton is compiling a compendium of Egyptian inscriptions relating to travel in 
"Western Asia, the first volume of which, up to the end of the XVIIth Dynasty, now lies before us. 
The work has a peculiar appearance, as it is cast in the form of a series of tables, containing the 
transcriptions and translations of the inscriptions dealt with, with references, typewritten and then 
photographed down to a smaller scale. At first this peculiar method of publication gives an impression 
of complete unreadableness. Xot of illegibility: the tables are very legible. But a good many people 
will need a magnifying glass to read them, and in any case their peculiar appearance looks as if it 
would lie tiring to the eye, especially in the case of the transliterations. However, as a matter of 
fact the eye gets accustomed to the odd-looking type, and the method has no doubt saved much 
expense in the way of printing. The work of typing has been performed by Mr George Vincent Welter, 
to whom Mr Patou pays a deserved tribute. The work must have been one of great difficulty, and 
we cordially endorse the author's “high appreciation of the skill, care, patience, and intelligence” 
with which it has been performed, 

Mr Baton begins with the Sinai inscriptions; and it is a pity that he did not await the appearance 
of Messrs Gardiner and Feet's complete edition of them for the Egypt Exploration Fund before embarking 
on his t.i-k. However, one must do one's work some time or other, and it is the fate of most labours 
of this kind to be superseded here or there almost as soon as they have seen the light. We hojie 
that Mr Patou will not find it necessary to revise his Sinaitic work very largely when The Inscriptions 
of X,/j pi has appeared. The texts there given comprise among others those of the Palermo Stone 
the Inscription of Uni, those of Klmumhotcp at Beni Hasan, and of Sebek-khu from Abvdos, the 
papyrus of Sinuhe, and some of the Hyksos period, including the various appearances of the name of 
king Khyun from Kinsss to Bagdad. 

Mr Baton modestly disclaims the credit of any new renderings in his translations, havin°- been 
content to choose among translators, and to hold fast to what seems to him best. He gives differing 
translations when he cannot decide between them, and cariar leitiones. His references are very full, 
and as they are designedly so. coving unimportant old editions, translations, and general references 
as well as important and very modern ones, in fact every eu-e :•*> it seems to be intended) in which 
an inscription has been discu-sed or mentioned at all, the critic must note that, whereas his citations 
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from the archaeological journals are always complete anti up-to-date, his mention of books is not 
always so. This is no doubt due to a deficiency of some of the most recent European books in the 
libraries in which he has worked. It is however scarcely fair to quote regularly the 1900 edition of 
Murray’s Guide to Egypt as if it were the latest in existence, when the largely' re-written edition 
of 1907 has been available for eight years past. 

The absence of mistakes in the typescript is really remarkable. We only note “Knumhotep” 
for Khuumhotep, which occurs fairly often. In liis transliteration Mr Paton uses the Greek X for kh ; 
e.g. Khnumhotep appears as Xmn-htp. This seems unnecessary. The Greek X is always liable to be 
confused by beginners and the unlearned u ith the Latin X ; its use gives an odd Mexican appearance 
to words ; and it is inadvisable to confuse two totally distinct scripts in the same word : all mixed 
scripts are to be deprecated. If we do not like to use kh, kh as representing by two letters a single 
Egyptian sign, we have the usual H, h , H , h, which are preferable to X and y. 

H. R. Hall. 


The Architecture of Ancient Egypt. An Historical Outline by Edward Bell, M.A., F.S.A. London. 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1915. Price 6a. net. 

This little book is intended to meet a much felt want and will be welcomed alike by the general 
reader, the intelligent traveller and the architectural student. 

Its main object is to give, in a concise form, a connected historical outline of Egyptian Archi- 
tecture. It brings together, within a comparatively small compass, the principal results of recent 
research which are scattered about in numerous periodicals and in books dealing more or less 
exhaustively with special branches of the subject. It has been the endeavour of the author to 
extract from these various sources the information essential to his object, and to arrange the same 
in historical sequence and in such a form as to make it easily comprehensible to those who wish to 
gain a general knowledge of the subject without going too deeply into details. 

Mr Bell seems to have accomplished his task with much care and discrimination and with pains- 
taking zeal, and the result, which has evidently only been arrived at after a large amount of patient 
research, should not fail to satisfy the needs of those for whom he set out to cater. 

The reader is taken over the whole range of the subject from the pre-historie era down to 
Ptolemaic times and each phase is dealt with on a scale commensurate with its importance in the 
general history of the art. 

In the first chapter, Mr Bell refers to primitive building and to the importance of material in 
helping to form types. He then alludes to the lights thrown on the early civilization by the study 
of ceramics and of primitive cemeteries. A short chapter is devoted to the religion of Egypt, and 
reference is made to the help afforded by the study of sepulchral and religious monuments. Chapters 
follow on the early tombs, with concise and clear descriptions of the principal mastabas and pyramids ; 
on the monuments of the Old Kingdom, the Middle Kingdom and the Xew Empire, and, in the latter, 
the subject of domestic life and art is gone into in some detail. Further chapters deal with the great 
examples, grouped together under the names of their various sites : Der-el-Bahvi, Karnak, Thebes, 
Abydos, etc. Other chapters follow on the rock-hewn tombs and the later Dynasties, concluding 
with that of the Ptolemies. 

In a summary the author remarks that “ though in the foregoing sketch of the art of architecture 
in Egypt some changes in ideals and methods have been recorded it still remains a remarkable 
circumstance, striking even a superficial observer, that it shows as a whole so little tendency to 
develop ; and that having attained, at what we regard as an early period of its history, so high a 
degree of technical excellence, it should have made in the course of three or four thousand years so 
little actual progress, failing even to obtain in its own peculiar path any definite period of culmina- 
tion.” He proceeds to discuss, in a certain amount of detail, the evidences of and the reasons for 
this remarkable circumstance and concludes as follows: “That the permanence and unchanging 
character of the art was due to the conservative influence of the priesthood is a commonly recognized 
fact ; and nothing speaks more plainly of the exceptional extent of their influence than the readiness 
with which foreign conquerors bowed to the native superstitions and officially adopted the established 
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religion. Even under the Greek Ptolemies classical art seems to have had only a superficial effect. 
The architecture of the Egyptian Empire remained exotic to the end, and however astonishing and 
impressive it may be to the uncritical observer, however interesting and significant to the student of 
the race, it became after its early days an anomaly in the general history of the art, compelling the 
inquirer to look elsewhere for a further evolution,” 

Three Appendices are attached, the first being an English version of a hitherto untranslated 
paper by Lepsius embodying the results of his researches in Egypt in the \e.\r 1S4A A second deals 
with the supposed Oseiron at Abydos, and a third with Egyptian Obelisks. 

The volume is very fully illustrated by diagrams, plans and photographs, culled from various 
sources, and a key-plan of ancient Egypt and Nubia is attached at the end. 

Egbert Schcltz Weir. 


-1 General Guide to the Collections in the Manchester Museum, with preface b\- W. M. Tattersall. 

Manchester: University Press: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1915. 3 cl. nett. 

Mr W. M. Tattersall, the Keeper of the Manchester Museum, has edited a very useful little 
guide to the treasures of his Ajuib-Muna ; the “Wonder House” which redeems the ugliness 
of the Oxford Bond. To enter the University building, which Manchester cabmen still refuse to 
know by any other name than “Owens College,” and to pass into its splendid Museum, from the 
Oxford Bond, is almost as if one were to escape suddenly from Whitechapel into the Ashmolean : the 
new galleries, called after the Museum's great benefactor and an old and tried friend of Egyptolom- 
Mr Jesse Haworth, in which the Egyptological collection finds its home, by no means suffer in com- 
parison with those of Oxford. And their arrangement is equally good and instructive. One learns in 
both, and gladly. A new collection, especially one which, like that at Manchester, owes its treasures 
almost entirely to scientific excavations, can easily be arranged in such a manner as to be most useful 
for teaching purposes. 

The objects at Manchester are all without exception arranged chronologically, and for a study of 
the development of Egyptian pottery we can cordially recommend a visit to this Museum : its 
chronological series of types is remarkably complete. Works of outstanding artistic merit are naturally 
not conspicuous, but the XHth Dynasty cloisonne work found by Prof. Petrie at Bikka is of oreat 
interest, and readers of the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology will remember the little wooden statuette 
of a masked snake-charmer, or a dancer, also found by Prof. Petrie, which was illustrated in these 
pages in July 1914 Wol. i, pi. XXXIV, Eig. 2) : the case containing the entire contents of the “Tomb 
of Two Brothers,” a very fine burial of the Middle Kingdom from Bifeh near Asyfit, is worthy to be 
signal/, as the French say. There are also some fine antiquities of the reign of Akhenaten and of 
the Archaic Period, and Dr Alan Gardiner has lent some splendid facsimiles of Theban wall-paintings 
Altogether the Museum is indeed well-provided, and its arrangement reflects great credit on its curator 
Mi's W. M. Crompton. 

Mr Tattersall's guide can naturally only devote a portion of its space to the Egyptian collection 
but fully emphasizes its importance. One or two photographs illustrate some of the antiquities and 
the little book is an excellent one for its remarkably low price. 

H. B. Hall. 
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llond'ioiik af tin; Cesnoh.i Collection of Antiquities from Cypn 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1914. pp. lvi + 596, with plan and illustrations. 

The geographical position of Cyprus, almost within sight of the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor, 
ami within easy au ess of Euypt, Rhodes, Crete and the Aegean, has given it a unique position in the 
history of ancient culture. While it was rarely free for any long period from external influence from 
one quarter or another, its comparative isolation saved it from experiencing the full eftects of racial 
and politi.-al < haiures which arrested from time to time the development of the great continental 
areas and of the islands m the more immediate neighbourhood of Greece. From the political standpoint 
<\prus may be regarded as an outpost either of the East or of the West, and as she oscillated from 
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the one position to the other her native culture, after a period of direct importation, gave a tardy 
reflexion of that imposed l>y the more powerful neighbour within whose influence she had for a 
time fallen. Consequently changes, when they did come, were often sudden, in the earlier as in the 
later periods. The appearance of hand-made pottery in the early Bronze Age was not the result of 
any gradual process, and its close resemblance to the red-polished pottery of predynastic Egypt sug- 
gests that the art was introduced in an advanced stage of development from the mainland. At the 
other end of the scale we find that the introduction of Christianity was equally sudden, and it is to 
the wholesale deseer tion of her local sanctuaries at that period that the archaeologist owes so much 
of his knowledge of their contents. Apart from her strategic value the importance of Cyprus in the 
ancient world was based mainly on her ample supplies of timber and copper; she showed no marked 
industrial or artistic originality, and although her productions never lost their individuality, the 
interest in their study lies mainly in what they received from outside and assimilated. 

It was in the year 18f>5, some seven years before Schhemann's first campaign at Hissarlik, that 
Luigi Palma di Cesnola, a native of Turin, but at that time a Brigadier-General of the L nited States 
who had taken a distinguished part as a Cavalry Colonel in the Civil A ar, landed in Cyprus. He 
came to the island as American Consul, and from the moment he landed took a leading part in 
the fashionable pursuit of collecting local antiquities. “ \\ ith Cesnola s opportunities, writes Professor 
Myres, “an archaeological genius had the chance to anticipate modern work by a generation; it was 
a pity — but no fault of Cesnola — that the L'nited States Consul in Cyprus was not an archaeological 
genius.' 1 But he had all a soldier's energy and he threw it without reserve into his new hobby. He 
not only bought from the natives, but caused digging to be carried out on his behalf without his 
personal supervision ; and such notes as he took were always imperfect and in some cases puzzling. 
It is characteristic of his work that the site of the famous “Treasure of Curium,’ in spite of his 
plan and description, has remained a mystery to this day, and the treasure itself may represent 
a rich collection of tomb-jewelry that was never brought together in any one spot in antiquity. 
Professor Myres tells the story of the dispersal of his earlier finds among European museums, and 
of how his later and more important collection was acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in which Cesnola himself was appointed successively to the posts of Secretary and Director. 
He also summarizes the subsequent controversies which took place and the doubts which were cast 
in certain quarters on the authenticity of much of the collection. these were due in part to the 
unfamiliar character of some branches of Cypriote art, particularly its sculpture and vase-painting ; 
in part to over-restoration and stone-washing (both now put right); but still more to the imperfect 
and unsatisfactory notes on provenance which Cesnola himself published. 

But, as Professor Myres remarks, “in archaeology, as in business, we have to ‘cut our losses’ 
and make the best use of the knowledge we have”; and the authorities of the Metropolitan Museum 
could not have selected anyone more fitted by special knowledge and experience to liquidate their 
liabilities. The three volumes of the Atlas of the Ctsnola Collection , published between the years 
1884 and 1903, had alieadv supplied the student with photographic or coloured plates of many of 
the more important objects. But a systematic and scientific study of the collection was still a 
pressing necessity; and Professor My res has now repeated for it the service he rendered sixteen tears 
ago for the rich collection of the Cyprus Museum. In the earlier Catalogue he had the advantage 
of working on material, a considerable proportion of which had been secured through excavations 
carried out under his own supervision. He was consequently enabled, in the study he then published 
of Cypriote pottery and other antiquities, to suggest a classification of fabrics which has been adopted 
in the main by other museums. The issue of the present volume has given him the opportunity of 
restating his conclusions on the development of Cypriote art in all its branches, m the light ui more 
recent discoveries over the whole of the Aegean area and the Hear East. In essentials his earlier 
system remains unaltered, and it is only in details that some shifting of date or regrouping of 
types has been necessitated. 

It will be gathered that, in spite of its title, the book is far more than a museum handbook or 
guide to the Cesnola Collection. It forms in itself an exhaustive introduction to the study of the 
ancient arts and industries which the collection serves to illustrate: and the fact that it is not 
a complete catalogue of the collection makes it all the more suitable for that purpose. For many 
of the less interesting objects are here treated summarily in groups, and no attempt has been 
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made to incorporate the large number of duplicates and supplementary examples of well known 
type, which are not exhibited to the public, and form a “students’ series” held in reserve. To 
have included these would not only have swelled the size of the book beyond the limits of a single 
volume, but would have directly detracted from its usefulness on the practical side. Thanks to its 
numerous illustrations its employment is not necessarily restricted within the walls of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Quite apart from its purely scientific use as a canon or standard for the classification and 
dating of Cypriote antiquities, it would be admirably fitted for adoption as a handbook in a university 
course on archaeology. If we strike a balance when estimating the foreign influences on Cypriote 
culture we should certainly find that those of the West preponderated ; but oriental and Egyptian 
influences were so strong at certain periods that they left a permanent impress on the island art. 
Cyprus thus serves as a neutral meeting-place for the study, side by side, of several separate 
branches of archaeology. 

Another feature of the hook is, if we may so style it, the author’s anthropological method of 
treatment. In so many archaeological works the pot, or even the sherd, seems to be the end and aim 
of study. Professor My res yields to no-one in detail and minuteness of classification, hut he is always 
getting at the man behind the pot. He reconstructs from the imperishable clay the objects of 
basketry, woodwork, metal-work and the like which have perished, and this process in turn throws 
light on the pottery itself. The identification of the white slip ware of the late Bronze Age, for 
example (one of the few exjrorted fabrics of native origin and manufacture found in Egypt and else- 
where), as wholly derived from leather-work, explains the odd bands of decoration as conventionalized 
stitches and lacing at seam or rib. The introductory sections to the Collection of Sculpture are also 
worthy of close study, with their account of Cypriote sanctuaries, and the factors which determined 
the types of votive work. Among the most interesting of the votaries are those figured on p. 136 
wearing a remarkable piece of native dress. It is a close-fitting belt looking, as Prof. Myres suggests, 
exactly like bathing-drawers, its rich ornamentation of embroidery or applique work suggesting further 
the garment worn by modern acrobats, an effect increased by the skin-tight vest. There can be no 
doubt, as Prof. Myres points out, that this is a later development of the folded loin-cloth such as 
was the primitive costume of the inhabitants of Crete and other Mediterranean lands in the Bronze 
Age. But it was only in Cyprus, where that age was for so long undisturbed, that the loin-cloth 
passed into a hand-sewn garment which by the seventh century had acquired solely a ritual or festal 
character. 

We have left ourselves no space to refer in detail to the sarcophagi, terra-cottas and smaller 
objects. With regard to the engraved bronze bowls, found scattered so far apart as Ximrtid and 
Praenc-ste, we note that Professor Myres throws out the suggestion that there may have been several 
schools of manufacture, including one in Cyprus. The sections on the inscriptions and the cylinders 
and seal-stones are also interesting, though the reference to “ Iva-Vul ” and the rendering of the 
owners' names on pp. 430 and 553 f., have clearly crept in without revision from some earlier work. 
Sealings in Paris and Constantinople, published by Heuzey, certainly suggest that the Naram-Sin 
cylinder 'No. 4300;, though early, is not contemporary work, and other examples arc known of the long 
survival of a royal cult. One word must be added on the very effective binding of the book. The 
principal element in the design is derived from a late oinoehoe of the Early Iron Age, after the art 
of Assyria and that of Saite Eg; pt had inspired the Cypriote potter to produce what were his 
most effective and original designs. We may perhaps see .significance in the fact that the decoration 
in the smaller panels on the cover is taken, not from any native work, but from a “ Dipylon” oinoehoe 
and open bowl which, though undoubtedly found in Cyprus, were traded to the island from the West. 

L. W. King. 


-1 lliit'.,-., of B'lhybw, from the fun a, lotion of the J Jonurehy till the Persia a Conquest. By 
L. W. King, Litt.D., I'.S.A. London, Chatto and Windus, H)15. Pp. xxi-t-340; with map 
and illustrations. 

Professor King's stately volume is the second of his trilogy on the history of Ancient Mesopotamia 
Five years ago the first of his three books, the “History of Sumer and Akkad,” appeared, and we 
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were taught by it to look forward with anticipation to its successors. Nor are we disappointed. The 
“ History of Babylon ” is a worthy successor to the “ History of Sumer and Akkad." When we have 
the “History of Assyria” we shall have not only three of the finest-looking, but the three of the 
very' best books on this subject that can stand on our shelves. 

Professor King is a critical historian. He sifts his evidence and gives his conclusions, not over- 
burdening us with detailed evidence for them, but telling us just so much as is necessary to show us 
that he has good and sufficient reasons for the faith that is in him. German histories are all evidence 
and no conclusions ; French histories all conclusions and no evidence ; Professor King's is that 
happy middle-thing between the two that is characteristically English. It is a good specimen of our 
way of writing history. 

As he himself says, great difficulties arise for the plan of writing the histories of Babylon and 
of Assyria in two separate volumes. The stories of the two kindred Mesopotamian nations are so 
inextricably bound up together that it is difficult to tell them separately without overlapping and 
repetition. Professor King has, however, we think, succeeded very well in solving this problem. In 
this volume the reader will find the story which he began in the “ History of Sumer and Akkad ’’ 
carried on from the time of Hammurabi’s unification of the southern Mesopotamian states in the 
kingdom of Babylon to its end at the Persian Conquest. The story is treated from the Babylonian 
point of view, and the foreign complications due to the attacks and the conquests of Babylon’s 
Assyrian neighbours are left for consideration to the Assyrian volume. In this book the peaceful 
peculiarities of the Babylonians, their laws, their books, and their commerce, their temple and city- 
building, their astrology and their astronomy, dominate our interest, as in the third volume of the 
trilogy we shall find that wars and empires fill the scene, and that we shall hear little of reasonable- 
ness except under Esarhaddon or of book-learning except under Ashurbanipal. 

The book begins appropriately with an account of Babylon itself, the mighty city, of whose remains 
we now know so much since the work there of Professor Koldewev and his assistants. Splendid streets 
and mighty temples, wide processional ways and gorgeously enamelled gateways, Babylon the Great 
has been found again, and Professor King gives us a detailed account of what she looks like, freely 
illustrated by photographs, plans, and drawings. Then we pass on to actual history. Chapter III 
contains important new conclusions with regard to the early chronology and regal succession of 
Babylon, which compel us to revise very considerably our ideas on the subject. The date of the 
famous Hammurabi, for instance, has so to be put back nearly a century and a half earlier than the 
date which Professor King previously considered probable. A special chapter is devoted to the period 
of this great king and lawgiver, whose place in history Professor King has already done so much to 
make clear. The long and obscure period of the Kassite kings receives fuller elucidation at his 
hands, but too long discussion of disputed points of detail is avoided, and the broad lines of the 
history 7 are successfully preserved throughout. 

We hear, meanwhile, much of the extraordinarily developed state and legal “constitution” of the 
Babylonians, which, with its precedents and principles, its causes and cases cited, was as elaborate, 
almost, as our own, and in comparison with which the Egyptian arrangements that existed must have 
seemed a disorganized chaos. The Babylonian, however, was a very particular person. Immemorial 
disputes as to land-boundaries and irrigation-canals, and a most ancient devotion to small trading, had 
induced in the nation a mathematical and meticulous type of mind that tended naturally to litigation and 
lawyer-like cheese-paring. To this characteristic we owe the devotion of the Babylonians to astronomy. 
Accurate observation of the heavenly bodies was as natural a feature of their civilization as accurate 
observation of landmarks and profits. Stars, boundary -stones, and rnanehs had all to be got just right. 
But I do not suppose that the Egyptians ever really troubled to get their observation of the heliacal 
rising of Sirius more than somewhere near right ; or, so far as the tellaliin were concerned, were given 
to settle boundary-disputes by any process more scientific than the argument of the shillelagh. If 
the nabilt did not settle the matter, the hu flash applied to all the disputants indiscriminately would 
certainly 7 have the desired effect. And yet the Egyptians could build the Great Pyramid. True : but 
are not also most of their temples placed upon such jerry-built foundations that if Egypt were a land 
of earthquakes they 7 would all have been level with the ground within a few years of their building ? 
The Egyptians were a people of contradictions, as inaccurate people usually are ; the Babylonians 
monotonously 7 well-regulated in mind. Yet, monotonously regular as was their culture, the interest of 
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what they did and what they thought is tremendous ; and their minds have influenced ours from 
the days of Hammurabi, through the minds of the Arabs to those of Galileo and Newton, tar more 
than have those of their Egyptian peers. 

Professor King's history touches Egypt but incidentally, first in the reigns of Amenhetep III and 
Akhenaten, at the time of the famous correspondence of the Pharaohs with the kings of Lab} Ion, 
Assyria, and the Hittites which the tablets of Tell-el-Amarna and Boghaz Kyoi have revealed to us. 
Toll is taken of the monuments of Egypt to show us the majestic portrait in the British Museum of 
Amenhetep the Magnificent, and the lifelike pictures from Tell-el-Amarna of his heretical son ; while 
of Buruaburiash their Babylonian correspondent we know no more than his name and his words. 
Egypt too shows us what the hark was like in which Khonsu in Thebes, the Plan-Maker, was carried 
in state to the far land of the Hittites, where he cured the princess who was possessed of a devil. 
Here we are strating from Babylon, but Babylon in those days was a great power on her own 
account, and had constant direct relations both in war and peace with the Hittites of Anatolia. 

When we come to the days of Assyrian domination, the history must needs contract within itself. 
The interest of the time is mainly Assyrian, and so its story will expand in the third \ olume. The 
book ends with a most interesting summing-up of Babylonian culture and its influence on the 
ancient world, which must be read with attention. Specially to the point is Professor King’s de- 
structive criticism of the strange theories that were gaining currency lately on tlie subject of the 
“astral myths" of the Babylonians, theories that were trying to turn not only mythology, but then 
legend, and finally history itself into a mere series of Babylonian star-gazers’ dreams. When we find 
Jewish tradition regarded as astral myth, the caves of Adullarn and Machpelah as editions of the 
Bain, Ionian underworld, the departure of Moses out of Egypt as simply another form of the story of 
the victory of Bel over the Dragon (Pharaoh j, and Joshua’s passage of the Jordan as another way of 
treating the cleaving in half of the Dragon, we begin to smile. But when we find the Odyssey 
regarded as much the same sort of thing, we laugh, for we recognize an old friend. It is the l$uu- 
mvth i-vdii'ii-ug. There is nothing original about it. Still, when one remembers that since the days 
of the Sun-Heroes and Dawn-Maidens of the ’seventies the science of archaeology has arisen, and 
realizes that the “ Astralmythen ’’ theory is conceived without the slightest reference to, or, indeed, 
apparent knowledge of, archaeology, one ceases to laugh, and is inclined to be indignant at such 
.stuff being written and printed. That way absurdity lies. And if anybody thinks these remarks 
severe, let him read Professor King's account (which I can promise him is absolutely restrained in 
tone ami all the more effective for that, no doubt) of this latest oddity of a clique of queer writers 
in Germany. 

The late Professor Winekler’s .1 [u*ri theory, now dead and buried, was simply a mare’s nest. It 
was an erroneous theory based on supposed evidence that will not hold water. But it was a bond 
ride historical theory. This “Astralmythen” theory is mere moonshine. Let us apply it to German 
history. Are the captivity of Richard Lioiiheart in the castle of Diirrenstein and that of king Enzio 
at Bologna mere versions of the visit of the god Tammuz to the infernal regions? Surely Dr Jeremias, 
the author of much of this theory, must think so, especially in the case of Enzio. He was young 
and beautiful, the pride of the Hohenstaufen, and, above all, he was beloved of a noble lady of 
Bologna i Lshtar, obviously;. And the lock of long fair hair that betrayed him when it fell out of 
the basket in which he was being smuggled out of Bologna: that, obviously, is a sunbeam. And so 
on. What would Dr Jeremias say is the astral origin of the myth of Cauossa, — or that of Jena, buth 
n, tines interesting to Germans? Were the Pope and Napoleon both Bel, the Hohenstaufen and the 
Hohenzi illern both representatives of the Dragon ? As Professor King says, a Dutch scholar, Dr Kuvper, 
has shown that the figure of Louis XI of France can be made out to be the centre of dozens of solar 
and a-tral myths, if one likes to play the game of "Astralmythen.” 

The fact is that when German work in these subjects is good, it is usually very good indeed, but 
it can often be perfectly silly. 

Professor King points out that interested though the Babylonians were on astronomy, and accurate 
in their observations, astrological and astral ideas did not dominate their religion and life to anything 
like so great an extent as has usually been supposed, which makes us the less inclined to accept the 
idea that all Babylonian myths were of stellar origin. And finally he shows that the supposed 
astronomical bases of the view that the Babylonians divided the history of the world into “astral 
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ages are all wrong, as Dr Kuyper has maintained. Professor Winckler, who started this part of the 
theory, was entirely out in his calculations. 

So the hook ends, in Chapter X, " Greece, Palestine, and Babylon, an Estimate of Cultural 
Influence,” with a very interesting and instructive piece of criticism. The index is very full. The book 
is finely printed ; the title-page being a model of dignity and proportion. And the binding is, like 
that of its predecessor, unusually effective. U e congratulate Professor King on the completion of 
two-thirds of his work, and Messrs Clxatto and \\ indus upon their worthy production of it. 

H. E. Hall. 


Leijul and Adullinstratice Dam meats Tram Aippur chiefly from the Dynasties of Isin and Lorsa. By 
Edward Chiera, Ph.D., Harrison Research Fellow in Semitics. ' University of Pennsylvania : The 
University Museum. Publications of the Babylonian Section. Vol. vm, Xo. 1. Philadelphia, 
1914.) 

This further volume in the Babylonian series published by the University of Pennsylvania will 
provide Assyriologists with much additional material for the study of the law. administration and 
economic condition of Babylonia under the later kings of the Dynasty of Xisiu and their contem- 
poraries in Larsa. The general reader will find of great interest Mr Uhiera's discussion of the vexed 
question of Rim-Sin’s capture of Xisin, a point of first-rate importance for the determination not only 
of the actual course of events during the rc-igu of Hammurabi and Ins successor Samsu-iluna but of 
the whole chronology of the First Babylonian Dynasty. The most recent and authoritative treatment 
of the many difficulties of the chronology of this period is that of Professor King who m his ‘History 
of Babylon’ has discussed the whole subject in the light of the additional information published by 
Poebel, Clay and Chiera. From that point of view as well as for other reasons Mr C'hiera’s present 
work is of great value and deserves the attention of all who are interested in the history of the 
Xear East. 


Sumerian Business and Administratin' Documents from the earliest times to the Dynasty of Ayade. 

By George A. Barton. (University of Pennsylvania : The University Museum. Publications of the 

Babylonian Section. Vol. rx, Xo. 1. Philadelphia, 491-3. > 

It is a testimony to the energy of Dr Gordon, the present Director of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
that the series of Babylonian texts he inaugurated some four or five years ago should already have 
reached its ninth volume. This latest part deals with texts of the earliest period yet treated and is 
from the pen of Professor Barton. 

The first text in the volume is of considerable inteiest. Had it been one of those recovered by 
the American expedition to Xiti’er, there would have been no possibility of doubt as to its genuine- 
ness ; but the fact that it was purchased will perhaps lead to some hesitation in accepting it 
quite unconditionally, though it may certainly be accepted provisionally. The signs engraved upon it 
are extraordinarily pictographie, and Dr Barton lias already discussed their interpretation in the 
Orientcdistiscke Literatarzeituny some two years ago. Another interesting inscription is that of 
Enkhegal, an early king of Lagash ; but the majority are early account-tablets and documents of an 
administrative character, all of which are here carefully edited with classified lists of proper names, 
etc. It is scarcely necessary to say that Professor Barton has produced a very scholarly volume. 


Roman Cursice Writing : A Dissertation presented to the Faculty oi' Princeton University in Candidacy 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. By Henry Bartlett van Hoesen. Princeton University 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford. 1915. 8vo. Cloth 82.00 nett. 

The title of the above volume does not at first sight suggest much connexion with the subjects 
dealt with in this Journal : hut it has a special interest and value at least to subscribers to the 
Graeco-Roman Branch, sime it deals mainly with papyri, and a knowledge of the Latin cursive is 
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necessary to the papyrologist in view of the possibility of finds of Latin papyri. Moreover not a few 
of the documents here treated were first published in the volumes of the Fund. 

The book is not, strictly speaking, a history of the Latin cursive but a collection of material for 
such a history, and m its completeness and range it stands alone in the literature of its subject. 
That subject is the Roman cursive from our earliest examples to the end of the seventh century ; 
the author naturally excludes the “national hands'’ founded on the Roman cursive, even as regards 
the examples earlier than that date. After an introductory chapter dealing with the history of the 
subject, he proceeds in chapter 2 to an examination of the hands seen in giaffiti, lead tablets and 
wax tablets; and then, in chapter 3, he git. es a detailed palaeographical description of all the Latin 
pajyri and ostraca known to him, arranged as far as possible in chronological order. In each case 
are given briefly the contents, dimensions, etc. of the document, its provenance if known, place of 
publication, and present whereabouts ; and then follow, in alphabetical order, an account of the form 
or forms of each letter. In chapter 4 is given a history of each letter as illustrated by the foregoing 
examples ; and at the end are useful appendices, one a list of papyri which, though written in Greek, 
contains Latin letters in subscriptions, the second a very full and carefully compiled bibliography, 
and the third a list of abbreviations in Latin papyri reprinted from the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association. The volume concludes with tables of the alphabets obtained from the various 
documents heated. 

The volume shows immense care and thoroughness, the one might say) pitiless thoroughness so 
characteristic of the best American scholarship, which leaves nothing to chance, quoting verbatim, in 
the introductory chapter, remarks of all sorts of people on palaeographical questions, and extending 
to the insertion in full, even to the author’s temporary address at Munich, of a letter from the 
Court Library at Vienna with reference to the Latin papyri in the Rainer collection. It will be 
invaluable to students not merely of Latin papyri but of the development of Latin cursive hands in 
general, and should be added to every palaeographical library which aims at completeness. 

H. I. Bell. 
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THREE ENGRAVED PLAQUES IN THE COLLECTION 
OF THE EARL OF CARNARVON 


By the generosity of the Earl of Carnarvon we are able to present to the readers 
of the Journal coloured reproductions of three of the finest objects in his collection 
(Plate XI). These are slightly convex plaques, in two cases of earnelian and in the 
third of sard, very skilfully engraved in low relief with figures of Amenophis III and 
members of his family. Before describing in detail the plaques, which are reproduced 
full-size, we will here quote verbatim Lord Carnarvon’s account of the manner in 
which they came into his possession. “In November 1912,” he writes, “I received a 
telegram from Mr Carter asking me to send out a certain sum as he had bought for 
me some very interesting objects. The three plaques arrived in England about a 
month later in charge of a friend. Mr Carter had bought them in Luxor, by a happy 
chance just forestalling the Berlin Museum. Where they were found it is hard to say, 
but there are not many places whence they could have come. Personally, I think their 
provenance must be the Biban el Muluk : the so-called tomb of Amenhotep and Tiy 
up the W. valley had been disturbed by the natives before Mr Theodore Davis began 
to dig there. These engraved stones must certainly have belonged to the king himself 
and were probably set in bracelets or armlets. When the tomb was robbed no doubt 

the gold settings were taken and the stones cast aside as too compromising.” 

The modern settings in which the plaques are at present mounted have been 
copied from the silver bracelets of Queen Tawosret, now in the Cairo Museum 1 . The 
earnelian plaque at the top of the plate (A) does not show the same wonderful finish 
as C, owing to its having been badly rubbed. It represents Amenophis III at the 
Sed-festival, in the culminating ceremony of which the king mounted the throne in 
the “Hall of the Heb-Sed” and was acclaimed first as King of Upper Egypt and then 
as King of Lower Egypt. The two halves of this final rite are here depicted in 
symmetrical fashion; and in each case Queen Tiy stands in front of the king and does him 
homage, holding in one hand the palm-shoot symbolizing a countless number of years ; 

the other hand of the figure on the left presents the sign of life V, while that of 


the figure on the right supports the cartouche 
life.” Room is found for the Queen's name; 



“Xebmare, granted 
“ [Tiy], who lives ” 


1 Th. Davis, The Tomb of Hiphtah, Pis. [9, in]. 
Jouru. of Egypt. Arch. in. 
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only on the left. Two vertical lines of inscription form a suitable framing of the central 
figures: these read respectively T ^~o A f - ^ t<The good god> lord of 

Two Lands, Nebmare, granted life eternally ” and 


the 


o 



s 

MVM 

1 I, 


“Son of Re‘, of his [body], Amenophis-Ruler-of-Thebes, granteil life eternally.” The 
hieroglyphic sign k(>J for “ festival ” partly fills the vacant space below the dais, the 
steps leading up to which are also roughly indicated ; above it is the winged solar 
disk, depicting the tutelary deity Horus Behedty. The plaque A differs from the 
other two by having a rectangular notch in the middle of each side, doubtless con- 
nected in some way with the setting in which it was formerly mounted ; these notches 
are now hidden beneath the projecting lobes of the modern setting. 

Plaque B is bolder in design and in some ways more effective than either A or 
C; it is made of brown sard of a deep rich colour, and is of pierced work, unlike the 
other two. Upon it is represented a human-headed sphinx with wings, in a recumbent 


position and holding the cartouche 


r e 


r 

o 

eS 

A 



Nebmare 1 of Amenophis III in its 


outstretched hands. There is some reason for thinking that this sphinx is meant to 
depict Queen Tiy; for on the famous double statue of Haremhab and Mutnozmet at 
Turin there is figured a very similar sphinx 1 with flowery head-dress, ear-rings and 
mencit, with arms up-raised adoring the cartouche of Mutnozmet; this representation is 
on the side of the group nearer to the queen. 

Plaque C is indisputably the finest of the three, excelling in its workmanship any 
carved piece of carnelian that has come down to us from Ancient Egypt. The delicacy 
of the modelling of the king’s face is exquisite, and needs the use of a magnifying 

glass to be appreciated to the full. King Amenophis III, t 

“The good god, lord of the Two Lands, Nebmare', granted life,” occupies the centre 
of the picture, seated upon a throne of which the back is formed by a vulture with 
outspread wings— a marvel of minute workmanship. He wears the Uiepres/t-helmet, 
and holds a crook in one hand and the sign of life in the other. The face, from the 
brow to the chin, barely measures three millimeters, and is notwithstanding as expres- 
sive a rendering of calm dignity and power as though it were ten times the size. 


G 



Behind the Pharaoh sits 


■f'l ‘‘Tiy. wh ° iives >” Us queen, 


wearing the 


vulture-headdress and the two feathers; she holds the fly-flap and the ‘ankh. At her 
back is a high fan, held by an ‘ankh - sign with hands ; this, together with three other 

signs, forms the common prophylactic inscription fj ^ “stability and life behind 

her.” The right-hand portion of the plaque is filled with figures of two princesses 
shaking sistra before the king, and stretching out to him palm-shoots representing 
years. To the upper portion of one of these adheres the sign of life; and both end in 
an almost microscopic tadpole (symbol for 100,000) over the sign Q (symbol for 

1 Pris.se d’A vennks, II U to ire de /'Art, Atlas, vol. ii, PI. [3o], 
no, 25090. 


Cf. too Daressy, Ostraca, PI. 


18, 
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10,000,000). The head-dress of the foremost princess looks like a square mass .of 
flowers or buds on long stalks, tied together near the top. A somewhat similar head- 
dress is worn by two royal concubines in the Theban tomb of Menna (no. 69), though 
there it is preceded by the two feathers. By a curious convention, which requires a 
careful comparative study that would here be out of place, the king on his throne is 
represented as placed upon the basket-sign which itself in turn rests upon a sled 

such as was used for carrying the divine statues in the temples. 

In conclusion, it is impossible to refrain from an allusion to the romantic interest 
of these bracelets or armbands. There cannot be much doubt but that they once 
rested upon the arms of no less a person than Queen Tiy, the mother of the celebrated 
Heretic King Akhenaten, and herself one of the most famous queens of Egypt. 


10—2 
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GREEK AND ROMAN TOURISTS IN EGYPT 

By J. GRAFTON MILNE, M.A. 

A good deal of information has come down to us in various ways with regard 
to the ancient tourists in Egypt : besides the accounts of visits to the country written 
for the world generally by the visitors themselves or others, we have more intimate, 
if briefer, scraps of history preserved on papyri and ostraca, and, most plentiful of all, 
the names and remarks scratched on buildings or rocks. These in particular show so 
much in common with the modern tourist that it is interesting to examine them in 
some detail. 

The habit of recording one’s presence at a place by carving a name on the most 
convenient surface at hand was not of course introduced into Egypt by the Greeks. 
From the earliest times the Egyptians themselves had done the same; but it was 
not in the tourist spirit : in fact, it is hard to imagine the Egyptian as a tourist. 
The ancient Egyptian graffiti were mainly due to motives either of religion or of 
business. Some few of those of the Greeks in Egypt may be called religious : but 
the great majority of them are unconnected with any kind of worship. 

The oldest Greek inscription found in the Nile Valley (unless some of the Nau- 
cratis vase-inscriptions are older) is of this latter class, although it was not written 
by men who were tourists in the ordinary sense. Early in the sixth century b.c. a 
party of Greek mercenary soldiers went up to Elephantine with Psammetichus II ; 
they journeyed on to the Second Cataract, and at Abu-Simbel carved their names on 
the leg of one of the colossal statues in front of the rock-temple ( C . I. G. Ill, 5126). 
A few years later, the development of the Greek factory at Naucratis would help to 
bring Greeks into Egypt on more peaceful errands — some desiring to learn the 
“ wisdom ” of the Egyptians, if the stories of the visits of Solon and Pythagoras are 
true, others, such as Hecataeus, in the spirit of the traveller. But the first real 
tourist whose account of his tour in Egypt is preserved is Herodotus. 

It was about the middle of the fifth century B.c. when Herodotus went to Egvpt, 
the country being then under Persian rule. According to his own statement, he went 
up to Elephantine : and there is no sufficient reason for doubting his words. He was 
more concerned with the customs of the country than with the buildings : apart 
from his notes of conversations with priests at Thebes, there is very little direct 
evidence that he travelled further south than the Fayum : but possibly, as he clearly 
investigated the Delta fairly thoroughly, he had got his ethnological data almost 
complete before he reached the Thebaid, and hence did not need to refer in his 
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history to what he saw in the upper country. It is not likely that Herodotus would 
scratch his name on a temple-wall : anyhow, it has not been found, although there 
are Greek names of about the date of his visit inscribed in the temple of Seti at 
Abydos : but there is probably a record of his presence in Egypt on some vase frag- 
ments from Naucratis. It was a common practice for Greek visitors to that town to 
dedicate vases, inscribed with their names, to one or other of the Greek gods wor- 
shipped there : and large numbers of fragments so inscribed have been obtained from 
the mounds on the site. Two of these fragments (published in J. H. S. xxv, p. 116) 
bear the name of Herodotus : and, although the dedicator cannot be identified certainly 
with the historian, yet, as the writing is such as would suit him in date and style, 
and he visited Naucratis, there is no inherent improbability in accepting these two 
signatures as his autographs. 

Both before and after the time of Herodotus, Egypt was closed for periods to 
Greek visitors : the real chance for the tourist came with Alexander’s conquest and 
the establishment of the Ptolemaic dynasty : and Greek graffiti become plentiful at 
several centres from the third century b.c. onwards. In the next century the Homans 
began to concern themselves in Egyptian affairs: the earliest dated record of a Roman 
tourist in Egypt is in a papyrus of 112 B.c. (described more fully below). And, as 
soon as Egypt became a Roman province, they came in numbers : Strabo shows in 
his account of the country what was the regular tour in the reign of Augustus : and 

in the next reign the prince Germanicus took this tour, for the purpose, as the 

historian states, of studying the antiquities (Tac. Ann. II, 59). A contemporary note of 
his visit is found in an ostracon (Wilcken, Chrestom. I, 2, no. 413), dated 26th January, 
19 A.D., relating to the collection of corn in preparation for his arrival at Thebes. 

It was some time before Egypt saw another imperial tourist. Vespasian was 

in Alexandria immediately after his accession : but there is no record of his having 
gone up the country, and he was one of the least likely of men to take any interest 
in ancient remains. Titus is said by Suetonius ( Tit. 5) to have attended the con- 
secration of an Apis bull at Memphis, but we do not know if he travelled further. 
Hadrian, however, took the tour in style and with a large retinue : graffiti on the 
“Memnon” colossus at Thebes show that he visited it on 28th and 29th November 
130, and an ostracon (Wilcken, Chrestom. I, 2, no. 412) is concerned with the prepara- 
tions being made at Thebes more than two months earlier against his coming. 

Till the end of the second century tourists seem to have continued to visit Egypt, 
but after that time the records become rare. For considerable periods Upper Egypt 
at any rate was hardly safe from raids of the tribes dwelling further up the valley : 
and the generally disturbed condition of the Roman Empire would not encourage 
peaceful travel. The latest dateable graffito of a Greek or Roman tourist is in one of 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, which an Athenian, Nikagoras, visited in the reign 
of Constantine (C. I. G. in, 4770). 

The normal itinerary of these tourists seems to have been very much that of the 
modern visitor. They started of course at Alexandria, where the show r -buildings were 
of recent date, the chief ones being the Pharos and the Tomb of Alexander : according 
to Strabo, the older temples were deserted. But there was nothing much to detain 
the sight-seer, and doubtless he hurried through Alexandria as most of us do now. 
The voyage up the river was probably begun at Canopus as a rule : this was certainly 
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the case in the trip of Germanicus: and the reputation of the town, as a rather 
‘‘fast” watering-place, with its Kursaal in the temple of Saiapis and an unceasing 
water carnival on the canal from Alexandria, may have tended to attract tourists. The 
first stop would be made at Heliopolis, to see the temple of Ra, which appears from 
Strabo’s description to have been still in fairly good preservation in his time, though 
the town was empty of inhabitants, and the famous school where Plato had studied 
was represented by a few priests who attended to the temple-rites and showed visitors 
round : one, who professed to have inherited the ancient knowledge, proved to be a 
fraud. Thence the tourist proceeded to the Pyramids and Memphis : the latter, which 
was still a populous town in the Eoman period, would be the headquarters from 
which the visit to the Pyramids was made, while in Memphis itself there were the 
temples of Ptah and Apis to be seen, and just outside, at Sakkara, the Serapeum. 
A few inscriptions written by visitors have been preserved on the paws of the Sphinx 
at Gizeh : and a more formal record (C. I. G. m, 4699) set up by the local inhabitants 
tells how the prefect Balbillus, in the reign of Nero, did homage to the Sphinx and 
was pleased with the Pyramids. Probably the ancient tourists scratched their names on 
the Pyramids as well : but these have vanished with the casing, though as lately as 1336 
an inscription dated in the reign of Trajan was seen there by the traveller Boldensele 
( C . I. L. ill, 21). The next point of interest was the Fayum, where the Labyrinth 
and Pyramid of Hawara and the sacred crocodiles at Arsinoe are specially noted by 
Strabo : the same two sights were to be shown to the earliest recorded Roman tourist 
in Egypt, a senator by name Lucius Memmius, for whose reception the local officials 
of the Fayum were directed to make ready guest-chambers and landing-stages and 
presents, and to take every care that he should be satisfied (P. Tebt. 33). Lake Moeris 
is also mentioned by Tacitus as one of the places visited by Germanicus (Ann. II, 61). 
Further south, the temple of Seti at Abydos is proved by numerous graffiti to have 
been an object of interest during several centuries: the earliest of these are of the 
fifth century B.C., and many are of Ptolemaic times, while some of the Eoman ones 
may be as late as the third century a.d. (0. I. Sem. I, plates xvi, xvii: P. S. B. A. 
x, 377 : Garstang, El Arabah, p. 37). But the chief goal of tourists in Upper Egypt 
then, as now, was Thebes : and there are two special points where their names are 
found iecording their visits — the colossus of “ Memnon ” and the Tombs of the Kiii^s 
The former began to attract notice about the time of the Roman conquest, when it 
was observed that it emitted a musical sound when first struck by the rays of the 
rising sun : the phenomenon is mentioned by Strabo, who heard it, and Germanicus 
is also stated to have seen the statue : but the earliest dated graffito on it is one of 
three soldiers written in 65 A.D. The latest was inscribed by the prefect of Egypt in 
196 A.D. : shortly after that time the broken statue was restored by the emperor 
Severus, but ceased to speak, and, consequently, to be visited. However, during the 
period of less than a century and a half when it was customary for distinguished 
visitors to have their names inscribed on Memnon’s legs, he had collected a goodly 
array of such cards, including those of seven prefects of Egypt and many of the 
retinue of the emperor Hadrian, besides a quantity of verse of indifferent merit. The 
Tombs of the Kings, of which six seem to have been open (cf. C. I. G. in, 4796), had 
a more lasting popularity : the earliest graffito in them which bears a date is of the 
reign of Ptolemy II (C. I. G. in, 4789 a 2 ), and they were still being visited six centuries 
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later in the time ot Constantine ( C , I. G. ill, 4770). Possibly some of the graffiti on 
the walls of the Upper Court of the temple at Deir-el-Bahri may have been scribbled 
by casual visitors, though the longer ones are clearly religious in their purport, written 
by those who had come in search of healing : but there is no definite evidence that 
this temple was one of the regular show-places for tourists at Thebes. The end of 
the ordinary tour was probably Syene, where the temples of Philae and the Cataract 
were seen : Strabo and Germanicus stopped at that point, and so apparently did a 
tourist named Nearchus about 100 a.d., one of whose letters has been preserved on a 
papyrus ( P . Loncl. 854): this is particularly interesting, since he mentions that the 
object of his journey was to see the works of men’s bands, and that he had inscribed 
the names of his friends on the temple walls. Philae also is the last point where 
graffiti of the tourist class are found : the plentiful inscriptions of the Roman period 
in the temples of Nubia, especially those of Kertassi, Kalabsheb, and Dakkeh, are 
entirely religious in their objects, and chiefly written by the soldiers stationed at 
those villages. 

Though the itinerary of the tourist was practically the same in Roman times as 
now, there was some difference in the sights which were shown to him. The Egyptian 
priests apparently had no objection to making profit out of strangers by means of 
sacred things, in a way which Mohammedan opinion would not tolerate : there is no 
modern parallel in Egypt to the exhibition of the sacred crocodiles at Arsinoe described 
by Strabo : he tells how T his party went to the temple lake with a cake, some meat, 
and a drink made with honey: the crocodile was lying on the bank, and one priest 
opened the animal’s mouth, into which another thrust the food and poured the drink. 
The crocodile then swam across the lake : when another stranger came with similar 
offerings, the priests ran rouud and repeated the performance. That the crocodile so 
treated might be the very representative of the god appears from the earlier orders 
for the reception of L. Memmius (mentioned above), where directions are given that 
the regular tit-bits “for Petesouchos and the crocodiles” should be ready. Similarly 
at Memphis the sacred Apis was sometimes trotted out in a court “ to be shown to 
strangers,” according to Strabo. In comparison with these performances, the way in 
which the priests of Abydos exploited the visitor was much more dignified : it was 
evidently the proper thing to sleep in the temple of Seti and obtain dream-oracles, 
the priests doubtless supplying the interpretation for a suitable fee. Many of the 
names scratched on the walls are on the staircase at the back of the temple, about 
a foot above the steps, which suggests that this was the place where the seekers of 
dreams had to sleep, and wrote their names to pass away the weary time in their 
singularly uncomfortable couch. Some Galatians recorded a little diversion which 
occurred on their visit : “ they caught a fox here ” (P. S. B. A . x, 380). Probably 
the fox was trying to raid the food-bags of the Galatians, as a modern fox did with a 
party of archaeologists encamped in the Ramesseum, with disastrous results to himself. 

Some, however, of the places visited by the ancient tourists were not associated 
with religion in their minds ; they went to see the Pyramids, as we do now, just as 
marvels of construction : and the Tombs of the Kings were similarly quite a secular 
show. It is noticeable that, while the graffiti on the statue of Memnon record the 
presence of members of the imperial house and officials of the highest ranks, those in 
the Tombs are all of undistinguished people : apparently the journey into the bowels 
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of the earth did not tempt the noble Roman. The tourists who did go down, 
however, usually expressed their admiration in emphatic terms : one even says “ Those 
who have not seen this place have never seen anything: blessed are they who visit 
this place” ( G . I. G. Ill, 4821°). The sole exception to the chorus of praise is in the 
case of a certain Epiphanius, who was evidently bored : “ I, Epiphanius, visited but 
admired nothing except the stone” (G. I. G. in, 4788 b ). 

The morning gathering at Memnon’s statue must have been a regular society 
function, somewhat resembling the turn-out to see the sun rise at some Alpine hotels. 
Some people repeated the visit: one Heliodorus heard Memnon speak no less than 
four times ( G . I. G. hi, 4750). And those who could wrote verses, or threw together 
tags of Homer, or got some one else to do it for them, and inscribed the results on 
the statue, so that Memnon’s legs irresistibly recall the visitors’ books that are to be 
found in many tourist resorts. The most prolific of the writers were ladies: Balbilla, 
who was in the retinue of the empress Sabina, seems to have contributed five sets of 
verses, and Trebulla composed three. They were possibly poetesses by profession, 
although they do not describe themselves as such, in the manner of some of the men — 
Asclepiodotus, “ poet to the procurator,” and Areius, “ Homeric poet ” of the Museum 
at Alexandria (C. I. G. Ill, 4747, 4748). Several of the inscriptions record the visits of 
family parties : the usual mention is of wife and children, though in one case a local 
official brought his sister with him : and sometimes the voice of Memnon awakened 
in the thoughts of hearers a wish that a relative or friend might hear him, and the 
wish was duly written on Memnon’s legs. 

The family party, however, was not peculiar to Thebes : it is found in earlier 
graffiti at the temple of Abydos. And no doubt there would be many instances then 
as now of a family doing the tour of Egypt, under conditions which, except for the 
railway and steamers, would be not very unlike those of to-day. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE POOR IN ANCIENT EGYPT 

By BATTISCOMBE GUNN. 

If any religion be regarded rather in its emotional than in its intellectual aspect, 
that is to say, more particularly as an outcome of man’s hopes and fears for himself 
in regard to the Unknown than as a theory of the universal economy, the most 
essential consideration is undoubtedly the personal relation which its adherents feel to 
subsist between themselves and their god or gods. For in this, its most intimate 
depth, lies the real value of the religion as a comforter to men in their conflict with 
stronger powers within and without them, and as an enlargement of the life of the 
heart. Moreover, it will throw the strongest light on the moral qualities of its 
members, and the extent to which they feel themselves to be in harmony w’ith their 
environment. 

Now, the impression obtained by a general view of Egyptian religion in its 
classic and official documents is that this relation was, on the worshipper’s side, one 
of extraordinary complacency and self-sufficiency. We may leave out of account the 
royal intercourse with the gods, since the king was considered to be one of these 
himself and the son of them, and therefore in the position of ultirnus inter pares, to say 
the least. But if w r e turn to the remainder of the great mass of writings expressing 
religious or moral sentiment which have been preserved to us, whether the funerary 
inscriptions, or the sacred books, or manuscript copies of uncanonical hymns and 
prayers, we find almost everywhere the same feeling. The Egyptian, as reflected in 
these texts, was little disposed to humble himself before deity. A careful respect, with 
strict observance of the commerce of sacrifice and ceremony against accordant benefits, 
was at all times necessary' to be maintained: but the attitude of the ‘miserable 
sinner,’ so characteristic of the Christian and other Semitic religions, is unknown 
to these writings. Consider the Declaration of Innocence 1 , in which every candidate 
for the joys of the next v'orld proclaims his freedom from every human frailty' ; 
the self-identification with this or that god, so essential a feature of Egyptian magic ; 
the nobles’ many descriptions of themselves as miracles of human perfection in their 
dealings with men and gods, and their claim to consequent admiration from both. 
These people, one would say, never took God into their confidence, nor would permit 
themselves to plead guilty' at any' divine tribunal, or to sue for mercy. Whether 
this attitude arose from the intense spiritual and material pride (probably unequalled 

1 Usually called the ‘ Negative Confession,’ a term which might well he abandoned as being, in 
so far as it means anything, misleading : it is no 1 confession ’ to persist through forty-two clauses 
that one has committed no conceivable sin. 

Joum. of Egypt, Arch. in. 
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elsewhere in the world) of the Egyptian aristocracy, ■which would not suffer them to 
admit the least fault — the middle classes imitating their betters in this; or whether 
it was a consequence of the profound belief in the creative power of the spoken 
word, the solemnly uttered affirmation magically translating itself into a colourable 
reality; or whether again much of it was plain lying with intent to ‘bluff’ gods or 
posterity : is a problem more easily posed than solved 1 . 

But a notable contrast to the tone of this, the main current of traditional 
Egyptian religious feeling, is afforded by a small and far less-known group of hymns 
and prayers, all of which fall within the limits of the century and a half occupied 
by the Nineteenth Dynasty (b.c. about 1350-1200), and which stand quite in a class 
by themselves. In these the change of orientation of the worshippers, the revolution 
in that personal relation to deity upon which I have laid stress, is truly remarkable. 
All the (in the popular sense of the word) Pharisaic complacency of the priestly and 
official texts, the boasting ‘ in which there is no boasting,’ the facile formalities of venera- 
tion, cold descriptions of the qualities and energies of the gods, sanctioned by the use 
of ages, with which these works were so easily put together, are absent. In their place 
we find the very spirit of that self-abasing and sorrowful appeal, conscious of umvorthiness, 
which Matthew Arnold, dealing with a similar contrast in its most eminent examples, 
called the Hebraic attitude as opposed to the Hellenic. Those who wrote these psalms 
(as we may fairly call some of them), or for whom they were written, were men 
conscious, as they confess, of their ‘many sins’; who approach the gods not as 
creditors who have fulfilled their side of a contract and calmly await their recompense, but 
as ‘humble men and ‘helpless ones,’ hoping for mercy; who proclaim, not that they 
are perfect, unspotted even by contact with the erring, but ‘ignorant’ and ‘foolish,’ 

‘ not knowing good from bad,’ deserving of punishment but saved by the grace of a 
god who prefers the silent before the eloquent, the distressed before the mighty, who 
cannot be bargained with, is a surer help than man, whose wrath is soon ^past, and 
who sends no earnest suppliant empty away. 

Several of these documents, so significant in the history of religion, are in manuscript 
(many at the British Museum); almost all the rest are a group of memorial stones 
which were found nearly a century since at Der-el-Medineh, in the Theban Necropolis, 
where they were set up in small temples by the humble draughtsmen, scribes and 
‘attendants’ of that part of the great cemetery. It is to these memorials that 
I invite the attention of my readers. Scattered long ago among the museums of 
Turin (where lie by far the greatest number), London and Berlin, many of them 
were published by M. Maspero many years ago: the same savant dealt afterwards 
with some of them in an essay on popular beliefs of the Egyptians. They have 
been touched upon in the standard manual of Egyptian religion, the author of which 
Prof. Erman, not very long ago republished the essential part of the texts in corrected 
form, with translations and brief commentary'. 


1 In the case of the self-adulation put so often into the mouth of the deceased in tomh-inscrin 
’ 11 I* 1 '°^ lb i e tbat the composition of these is as a rule to be attributed not to their seeming 
authors but to the piety of surviving relatives, who would naturally, under the convent;, °r 
Egyptian style, cast them in the first rather than in the third person singular. ' ° 

Adolf Ek max, Deaksteine am der thebaaiichen Gruber ■stud t dSitzuiursheriohto i ■ • , 

preu-shchen Akademie der \Vis„en>chaften, 1011, xux, pp. 1086-1 1 10,.. For Masfeko’s previous 
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The main purpose of this article is to present this body of texts to English 
readers: my translation of the Egyptian naturally follows very closely that of 
Pi of, Erman, except at a few points where I have ventured to differ from him 1 . 

I. 

The most interesting of these stones is a stela now in the Berlin Museum' 2 , found 
in one of a group of small brick temples of Amun, which were doubtless built for 
the sole use of the workers on the Theban Necropolis, and from which, possibly, 
most of the other monuments of this group originally came. The stela is dedicated 
to Amun by the draughtsman Nebre and his son Kha‘y in gratitude for the recovery 
from sickness of Nekhtamun, another son of Xebre. 

At the top sits Amun enthroned before a high pylon, with the superscription : 
Amen-Re, Lord of K amah ; 

The great God within Thebes; 

The august God who hears prayer; 

Who comes at the voice of the distressed humble one 3 ; 

Who gives breath to him that is wretched. 

Before Amun, and in front of a small altar, kneels Nebre: in adoration : over him 
is written : 

Giving praise to Amun, Lord of Karnak, 

Him that is tvithin Thebes : 

Homage to Amun of the City, the great God, 

The Lord of this Sanctuary , great and fair; 

That he may let mine eyes see his beauty. 

For the Ka of the draughtsman of Amun, 

Hebre, justified. 

Below' is the following text, at the end of which are depicted the four sons 4 of 
Nebrei kneeling in worship : 

Praisegiving to A m an. 

I will make him hymns in his name. 

I will give him praise up to the height of heaven: 

And over the breadth of the earth. 

I will declare his might to him who fares down-stream: 

And to him who fares up-stream. 

publications see Recueil de Travaux..., vol II, pp. 109, 111, 112, 182, 197, vol. iv, pp. 135, 143 ; also 
Maspero, Be Quelques C’ultes et de Quelqv.es Croyanees popuhtives des Eyyptiens , ^ 3, Ln Be'esse 
Miritskro et ses Guerisons Jliruculeuses , iu Etudes de Mythologie et d' Archeologie, vol. ii, 402 ft'. 
See also Erjiax, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 78 ft'. (English edition) ; Breasted, Development 
of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 349 ff. A list of the other texts considered by Erman 

to be cognate in character with those dealt with by him is given in Denksteine (see above), p. 1108. 

1 I am indebted to Dr Alan H. Gardiner for several suggestions in connection with corrupt or 
otherwise difficult passages of the stelae. 2 No. 23077. 

3 Dr Gardiner suggests that the ‘humble’ ( ninh ) may be the general name of the poorer 
population above the slave class, analogous to the Babylonian mushkeninn. 

4 The following members of NebrS’s family are known from this and other monuments: Father. Pat: 
mother, unknown : brother, Pra'-hotpe : wife, Pesked : sons, Xekhtamun, Kha'y, Khuami'x, Amexemopet 

11—2 
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Be ye ware of him! 

Herald him to son and daughter: 

To the great and little. 

Declare ye him to generations and generations, 

To 1 * those that exist not yet. 

Declare him to the fishes in the stream : 

To the birds in the heaven. 

Herald him to him that knows him not and him that knows him: 

Be ye ware of him ! 

Thou art Anrun, the Lord of him that is silent: , 

H7/o contest at the voice of the humble man. 

I call upon thee when I am in distress: 

And thou contest that thou mayest save me; 

That thou mayest give breath to him that is wretched; 

That thou mayest save me that am in bondage. 

Thou art Amun, Lord of Thebes, 

That savest even him who is in the Netherworld-. 

For it is thou who art [ merciful ] 

If one call upon thee, 

And it is thou that earnest from afar. 

Made by the draughtsman of Amun in the Place-of -Truth, Nebre, justified, 
son of the draughtsman in the Place-of-Truth 3 , Pay, [justified ,] in the name 
of his Lord Amun, Lord of Thebes, who comes at the voice of the humble one. 

He made 4 hymns to his name, 

Because of the greatness of his power: 

He made 4 humble entreaties before him, 

In the presence of the whole land, 

For the draughtsman Nekhtanmn 5 , justified, 

Who lay sick unto death, 

Who was {under) the might of Annin, through his sin. 

I found that the Lord of the Gods came as the North-wind, sweet airs 
before him, that he might save the draughtsman of Amun, Nekhtamfin, 
justified, son of the draughtsman of Amun in the Place-of-Truth, Nebre 
justified, and born of the Lady Peshed, justified. 


1 Reading a ntl for nti, here as elsewhere in this text. 

- The Dt 'et i Old Coptic th) or ‘ Duut : : so also on p. 90. 

3 ' Place-of-Truth 1 is apparently the name of a distinct part of the Theban Necropolis, not of the 
whole, as was formerly believed by Brugsch and others. 

4 Wh ‘eh verbal form is intended, is unrecognisable m the corrupt writing; but there is no doubt 
as to the general sense. 

" Xebies sun. 
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He 1 2 said: 

Though the servant was disposed to do evil, 

Yet is the Lord disposed to be merciful-. 

The Lord of Thebes passes not a whole day wroth : 

His wrath is finished in a moment, and nought is left. 

The wind (?)* is turned again to us in mercy: 

Amun turns with his air. 

As thy Ka endureth, mayest thou be merciful ! 

May that which has been turned away not be repeated! 

Thus the draughtsman in the Place-of -Truth, Nebre, justified. 

He said: 

‘I will make this memorial in thy name: 

And establish for thee this hymn in writing upon it. 

For thou didst save me the draughtsman NekhtamAn : ’ 

— Thus said I, and thou didst hearken to me. 

Now mark, I do that which I have said. 

Thou art a Lord to him that calls upon thee, 

Contented in truth, 0 Lord of Thebes ! 

Dedicated by the draughtsman Nebre and his son the scribe Kha‘y. 

The text explains itself, and needs no comment. What was the sin by which 
Nekhtamun incurred the w'rath of the god, we are not told, nor what was the 
resultant malady from which he happily recovered ; perhaps the latter was beyond the 
diagnostic pow r ers of the sufferer and his friends. 

As a literary composition Nebre’s hymn has features of interest ; the parallelism 
is good, and the construction of the second strophe, of which one half is the inversion 
of the other, is, Prof Erman points out, without counterpart in Egyptian verse-forms. 

II. 

To the same Nebre belong half-a-dozen other monuments now at Turin, Paris 
and London 4 5 , of which must be mentioned in passing, as a striking example of the 
popular cults of the Empire, the stone at Turin 3 in which Nebre is shown worshipping 
the beautiful dove which endures, endures evermore, while his sons Nekhtamun and 
Kha‘y adore the beautiful cat which endures, endures. Only one of these, however, 
has an inscription of any importance to our present purpose, namely a stela in the 
British Museum 6 , dedicated by Nebre, son of Pay, to Haroeris, Lord of Heaven, Ruler 
of the Nine. 

1 Still Nebre. 

2 ‘To be merciful’ ; ‘mercy,’ seem to be the best renderings of htp ; /it pi, in these texts. 

3 su-hwt with the egg determinative. There is a rare late word which resembles this, and for 
which it may be intended, meaning * wind.’ 

4 Enumerated by Ermax, op. cit., p. 1096. 

5 No. 134 ; cf. Recueil de Travaux, n, 108. 

6 No. 276 ; cf. Recueil de Travaux, n, 182 for full description. 
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The text runs as follows: 

Giving praise to HaroHris , 

Homage to him that hears prayer, 

That he may let mine eyes behold my way to go. 

For the Ka of the draughtsman in the Place-of -Truth, Nebre, justified, son 
of the draughtsman Pay, justified. 

Whether the reference to sight is to be taken literally, as desiring a cure for 
blindness, or in the sense of a prayer for enlightenment, it does not seem easy to say. 
I incline to think that in this case the latter is more probable. 

III. 

We come now to three stones dedicated to one of the strangest of Theban 
divinities, Dehnet-Amentet, ‘the Peak of the West,’ who was identified with Isis, 
but was more generally regarded as the home of the Necropolis serpent-goddess 
Meretseger. The Peak of the West is said by M. Maspero to be the spur of mountain 
which faces Luxor in the hill of Sheikh ‘Abd-el-Gurneh 1 . 

We will deal first with the Turin stela : of Nefer'abu, the best known of these 
monuments. Before an altar of offerings is the three-headed serpent-goddess, with the 
superscription : 

Meretseger, Lady of Heaven, 

Mistress of the two Lands, whose good name is Peak of the West. 

The following text accompanies the scene : 

Giving praise to the Peak of the IFest : 

Homage to her Ka. 

I give praise: hear my call. 

I ivas a just man upon earth. 

Dedicated hy the attendant in the Place-of -Truth, Nefer‘abu, justified. 

(I was ) an ignorant man and foolish, 

Who knew neither good nor evil. 

I wrought the transgression against the Peak, 

And she chastised me. 

I tvas in her hand by night us by day: 

I sat like the woman in travail upon the beanng-stool. 

I called upon the wind, and it came to me not. 

I was tormented (?) by the Peak of the West, the Mighty One: 

And by every God and every Goddess. 

Mark, I will say to great and little 
That are among the workmen : 

Be ye ware of the Peak ! 

For that a lion is within the Peak. 

She smites with the smiting of a savage lion : 

She pursues him that transgresses against her. 

1 Etiules de Mythologie et cTArcfteoloyie, II, 403. 

2 Xo. 102. Published and translated by Maspero, Rnweil. n, 109, Etudes, ii, 405 ff. ; translated 
by Eriiax, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, ]>. 78 'English edition,. 
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I called upon my Mistress: 

I found that she came to me with sweet airs; 

She was merciful to me, 

{After) she had made me behold her hand. 

She turned again to me in mercy : 

She caused me to forget the sickness that had been [upon] me. 

Lo, the Peak of the West is merciful, 

If one call upon her. 

Spoken by Nefer'abu , justified, who says: 

Mark, and let every ear hearken, 

That lives upon earth : 

Beware the Peak of the West! 

‘The transgression against the Peak’ seems to point to some well-known offence; 
but what it was we have no means of knowing. 

Erman and Maspero both take the reference to the wind as probably indicating 
a disease in which the subject suffers from lack of breath. It may, however-, be 
only a poetic figure. 

IV. 

The other two inscriptions to the Peak are both short. On a British Museum 
stela 1 the Scribe of the Necropolis Nekhtamun (not necessarily identical with either 
the subject of no. V or with the son of Nebre ; the name is a very common one at 
this period) addresses Meretseger, Mistress of the West, as follows : 

Praised be thou in peace, 0 Lady of the West, 

The Mistress that turns herself toward mercy! 

Thou causest me to see darkness by day. 

I will declare thy might to all people (?)• 

Be merciful to me in thy mercy! 

There can be little doubt that this man was blind. We shall meet again with 
the phrase ‘ darkness by day.’ 


V. 

The Turin stela- of Nekhtamun, son of Didi, bears, according to Maspero, a 
representation of the Peak, which lie describes as ‘ two slopes of a hill, depicted in 
accordance with the usual conventions of Egyptian draughtsmanship, running down 
from right and left and enclosing near the summit a sort of parallelogram, in which 
four coiled serpents forming a cornice stand out in relief. Erman, however, mentions 
it only as ‘a gorge.’ A goddess with horns and disk stands on one of the slopes, 
and is celebrated as : 

Great Isis, Mother oj a God; 

Lady of Heaven, Mistress of all the Gods ; 

Lady of children, of many forms. 

1 No. 374. - No. 29fi ; cf. n, 112, and Maspero, Etudes, n, 403. 
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And again as : 

The great Peak of the West, 

Who gives her hand to him that she loves, 

And gives protection to him that sets her in his heart. 

The difference between the formal epithets applied to the goddess as Isis, and 
the phrases used of her as the Peak, is striking. 

VI. 

In the first and third inscriptions given above it will be noticed that we are not 
informed as to the nature of the offences which called down upon Nekhtamun and 
Nefer'abu the wrath of the gods. The next two examples show that swearing falsely 1 
by the name of a deity was thought to be a fruitful source of misfortune. 

The same Nefer'ahu who ‘ wrought the transgression against the Peak ’ dedicated 
a stone, now in the British Museum 51 , to Ptah. On one side of the stela he is depicted 
adoring the god in these terms : 

Praisegiving to Ptah, Lord of Truth, King of the two banks : 

Fair of face, who is on his great throne. 

The one God among the Nine 

Beloved as King of the Two Lands. 

Mug he give life, prosperity, and health, 

Keenness, favour and love. 

And that mine eyes may behold Amun every day 

As is done for a righteous man 

That sets Am'un in his heart. 

Thus the attendant in the Place-of -Truth, Nefer'abu, justified. 

The prayer is expressed in conventional phrases; but the petition that Ptah should 
enable him to look on Amfrn is curious: why did he not ask this boon directlv of 
Amun himself? But ‘to behold the Sun-god’ is doubtless meant as a synonym of 
restoration of sight. 

On the reverse side of the stela is the following inscription : 

Here begins the declaration of the might of Ptah, South-of -his- Wall, by the 
attendant in the Place-of -Truth, to the West of Thebes, Nefer'abu, justified, 
who says: 

I am a man who swore falsely by Ptah, Lord of Truth; 

And he caused me to behold darkness by day. 

I will declare his might to him that knows him not, and to him that knows him : 

To little and great. 

Be ye ivare of Ptah, Lord of Truth ! 

1 if V/,’. The word l d‘ has the general meaning of wrong-doing, and is frequently employed in 
apposition to nipt, ‘truth, right action’; so that I cannot agree with Erman when lie translates this 
adverb as ‘vainly, wantonly’ (f revel haft). Perjury, not mere profanity, is evidently the crime in 
question. 

- Xo. 5S‘J ; cf. Reeueil , vol. u, pp. llOff. 
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Lo, he will not leave aside 1 the deed of any man. 

Refrain you from uttering the name of Ptah falsely : 

Lo, he that uttereth it falsely , 

Lo, he tumbles down. 

He caused me to be as the dogs of the street, 

I being in his hand: 

He caused men and Gods to mark me, 

I being as a man that has wrought abomination against his Lord. 

Righteous was Ptah, Lord >f Truth, toward me, 

When lie chastised me. 

Be merciful to me; look upon me that thou rnayest be merciful! 

Thus the attendant in the Place-of -Truth to the west of Thebes, Xefer‘abu, justified. 

Two expressions for blindness are used in these texts: ‘to see darkness by day’ 
(IV, YI), and ‘to see a darkness of thy making’ (VIII, XII, XIII). In the contexts 
in which they stand it is natural to take them as referring to physical blindness ; but 
if this interpretation be correct it is very strange that this affliction should occur pro- 
portionately so often, and be at the same time the only one specified by the victims 
of divine retribution. Are we to infer that the decoration of the dark tomb-chambers 
of the Necropolis (for that was of course the work of the draughtsmen, sculptors, and 
perhaps of ‘attendants’ of the Place-of-Truth) was specially detrimental to the eyesight? 
or that blindness was believed to be almost always a direct punishment for impiety ? 
Blindness has of course been at all times very common among the poorer classes of 
the Egyptian people. 

VII. 

A stela at Turin' 2 depicts in its upper part a barque bearing the moon’s disk between 
horns, with the superscription Luna-Thoth, the Great God, the merciful ; and below the 
worshipper Hey carrying a portable shrine on his shoulder; and the following text: 

The servant of the Moon, Hey, he says : 

I am that man who uttered an oath falsely by the Moon concerning the 3 ; 

Ancl he caused me to see the greatness of his power before the whole land. 

L will declare thy might to the fishes in the river : 

To the birds in the heaven. 

They shall say to their childrens children : 

Be ye ware of the Moon! 

0 merciful one, that art able to turn this away ! 

‘This,’ in the last line, is of course the affliction which Hey desires that the god 
will take from him. 

1 This phrase, b[w w,’]h-f sp, is left untranslated by Ermati ; but Dr Gardiner points out that 
there are similar instances of the use of the verb v:,’h in the sense of ‘overlook,’ ‘ignore,’ as an 
extension of the primary meaning ‘to lay down.’ 

2 No. 284 (according to Maspero ; the number ‘ 4 ' quoted by Erman is doubtless a misprint) ; 
cf. Recueil, vol. IV, p. 143. 

3 Sdlt (formerly read ‘ adit ) with the wood determinative ; it is impossible to suggest any 
meaning that would suit the context. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. III. 
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VIII. 


On another stela 1 at Turin the triple divinity Khonsu-Thoth-Horus is thus conjured : 

Take good cheer, 0 Lord of the Gods 

Be merciful, he merciful, thou fair one : 

Be merciful, do thou love mercy. 

Thus the draughtsman of Annin, Pay, justified. 

Below this Pay’s mother is shown upon her knees, and in front of her is this 
inscription : 

Praisegiving to Khonsu in Thebes, Xeferhotpe : 

Homs, Lord of gladness. 

I give him praise: 

L propitiate his Ka, 

That he be merciful to me every day. 

Lo, thou causest me to see a darkness of thy making. 

If thou he merciful to me I will declare it. 

How sweet is thy mercy, 0 Khonsu, 

To the helpless one of thy city ! 

For the Ka of the lady Wcizet-ronpet, justified. Her son made this memorial 
in the name of his Lord Khonsu, the draughtsman Pay, justified, who said: 
Turn thy face, do mercy: 

Hearken to me 

IX. 

The Turin stela no. 48 is the most difficult of all these texts, largely because of 
the errors of writing with which it is crowded. 

The Priest of Amenophis I, Nekhatum, son (?) of Neferemhotep, makes sacrifice 
to Amenophis, whom he thus celebrates: 

Praisegiving to the Lord of the Two Lands, 

Amenophis, to whom is given life, 

In (1) the temple ‘ Meryme'et- ’ of Menkheprare\ 

The good living God. 

He ( Amenophis ) saves him that is ( in ) the Netherworld: 

He gives air to him that he loves. 

Whoso enters to thee, with troubled heart, 

He conies forth rejoicing and exulting. 

Great and ( little ) come to thee because of thy name, 

When it is heard that thy name is mighty. 

Whoso fills his heart with thee is glad: 

Woe to whomso attacks thee! 

1 No. 299 ; cf. Rmcueil, vol. II, p. 118. 

- Tliis i.s the most likely meaning of the obscure phrase. 

3 Tuthmosis IV. The oldest of the group of small brick temples from which many of these 
stelae probably came was built under this king, and the cult of his ancestor may appropriately have 
found a place there. ' 
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Ye shall contend (?) ivith a crocodile out of the land of Nubia (f): 

And charm (?) a lion. 

Bo I not stretch forth my hand to a hole, 

Wherein is a great serpent ' 

Behold ye the authority of Amenophis, to whom life is given, 

When he works a miracle for his city ! 

The first three lines of the last strophe are exceedingly obscure, and such trans- 
lation as I offer is mainly conjecture. This is unfortunate as the purpose of the whole 
monument may be contained in the reference to the serpent in its lair. This may be 
interpreted in three ways, according as one understands the sense of the vague temporal 
form of the verb. — (a) As given above: this is Erman’s translation, and makes of the 
stela a thank-offering for a special gift of immunity from snake-bite for which Nekhatum 
believes he has Amenophis to thank. If this is the right rendering it makes the inscrip- 
tion of particular interest, as containing one of the very few references to snake-charmers 

from Pharaonic times. (b) ‘Bid I not stretch ,’ in which case we have a thank- 

offering for a danger averted by the intercession of the God-King, (c) ‘ Shall I not 

stretch merely a figure by which is extolled the protective influence of Amenophis, 

potent in death for the welfare of the citizens of Thebes. 


X. 

A Turin stela for Pay 1 represents him worshipping the solar barque, described as 
The setting Sun, the Great God, with the following short hymn : 

Giving praise to the Sun : 

Homage to Haroeris. 

I give thee praise when I see thy beauty: 

I hymn Re when he sets; 

0 august, beloved, merciful God, 

Who hecirest him that prays, 

Who hearest the entreaties of him that calls upon thee, 

Who contest at the voice oj him that utters thy name! 

Thus the draughtsman Pay, justified. 

XI. 

A small wooden shrine at Turin 2 , perhaps made to contain a serpent, dedicated by 
the attendant in the Plctce-of -Truth, Kes, renewing life, for himself and several others, 
bears inscriptions of an entirely conventional character in honour ot Khnum, Satis and 


1 No. 309 ; cf. Recueil, vol. iv, p. 135. Of the three persons named Pay — this one, the dedicator 
of no. VIII, and the father of Xebre (no. I)— it is impossible to say if any two or all three are the 
same man. 

2 No. 913 ; cf. Recueil, vol. n, p. 197. The naos is from Tbebe^, where Kes of Elephantine 
evidently dwelt, continuing the cult of the gods of his home. 

1 : 2—2 
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Anukis of Elephantine. In a general address to this triad is however introduced, with 
an abrupt change of style, the following reference to the Theban god : 

Mine eyes behold Amun at his every feast, 

That beloved God, who hearkens to humble entreaties. 

Who stretches forth his hand to the humble, 

Who saves the wearied. 


XII. 

I give in conclusion two short inscriptions, similar in chaiacter to the preceding, 
which Erman has not included in his collection. On a Turin stela 1 Luua-Thoth in his 
boat is worshipped by a dog-headed ape, Lord for all time, and by the sculptor in the 
Place-of -Truth, M eferronpet, and his wife (or sister) and daughter : 

Giving praise to Luna-Thoth : 

Homage to the Merciful One. 

I give him praise to the height of heaven : 

I adore thy beauty. 

Be thou merciful to me, 

That I may see that thou art merciful: 

That I may observe thy might. 

Thou causest me to see a darkness of thy making; 

Lighten me, that I may see thee. 

For that health and life are in thine hand: 

One liveth by thy gift of them. 

XIII. 

On yet another Turin stela", dedicated by the attendant in the Place-of -Truth, 
Onnofre, justified, Onnofre’s wife Xebtimhet thus adores Thoth : 

Giving praise to Thoth: 

Homage to the Lord of [Hermopolis. 

What is this ] that thou givest me, thou fair one? 

Be merciful; lo, great is {thy) power; 

Thou causest me to see a darkness of thy making. 

Be merciful to me that L may see thee. 

In these memorial and votive stones we tind the manifestation of a religious emotion 
for which we shall look in vain at any earlier or later period in Egypt, until Christian 
times. It is not theological, it is unconscious of any break with orthodoxy or with the 
past ; it goes out toward the great gods as well as to popular local divinities ; but the 
whole personal attitude of the worshippers is radically different. To what causes this 
difference is due, is a question which it seems hardly possible to answer satisfactorily. 

1 No. 318 ; see Recur U, vol. n, p. 119. 

~ No. 279 ; ^ee Rrpii_ril % vol. n, p, 119. 
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It is to be noted in the first place, that all the stelae come from the same place, 
and that the persons who dedicated them all belong to the same class, and that a 
relatively humble one — the artizans and ‘attendants ’ 1 * attached to a district of the 
vast Necropolis of Thebes. That this should be so is striking; but the existence of 
very similar sentiments in certain other manuscript prayers and hymns of the same 
period precludes any theory that the new outlook was peculiar to these cemetery workers, 
who might in that case, forming as they did a community apart, be thought to con- 
stitute a local religious school or sect. 

It may be the right view that we have here the evidence of a popular religious 
development of the Empire period, noticeable occasionally in the general literature of 
the time, but especially appealing to the poor, who would see in the new ideas of a 
merciful and forgiving god a solace for their difficult existence. It need not militate 
seriously against this view that the development cannot be traced in, say, the Eighteenth 
Dynasty ; apart from purely formal tomb and temple inscriptions, and copies of the 
traditional ‘ Book of the Dead,’ the religious documents of that period which popular 
influences might be allowed to affect are by no means numerous. At the same time, 
the discovery of more material might show us the beginnings of what on this hypothesis 
is a new 7 tendency. 

For it cannot be maintained that the Doctrine of Ikhnaton is such a beginning. 
In the splendid El-Amarna hymn the features which constitute its originality are, firstly 
its exclusive monotheism, and secondly its wonder at the omnipotent and universal activity 
of the god, and the marvellous variety of his creation. Neither of these features is to 
be found in our texts. Moreover, the Doctrine was anything but a popular movement ; 
it was the somewhat learned product of a court circle inspired by a royal enthusiast. It 
is little likely that the masses of the people absorbed any of its teachings during its 
initiator’s lifetime, and its radical extirpation shortly after his death would give it no 
chance of permeating traditional beliefs. The Doctrine (in which God is brought into 
no closer relation with man than that of a provident creator and preserver) is not even 
a precursor of our texts ; it is a vastly more salient but equally ephemeral manifesta- 
tion of various obscure religious influences at work in the Empire period. 

That some of these influences were foreign is not impossible. The Syrian immigrants 
who came or were brought to Egypt in such large numbers may have communicated to the 
people among whom they settled some of that consciousness of Divine mercy and human 
dependence thereon which is the character alike of Semitic religion and of our texts. 
A change of interior feeling rather than of external cult is just the form such an 
influence might take. 

Alternatively, it may be thought that we see here the folk-faith, always existent 
undisturbed by official or philosophic changes and speculations, becoming temporarily 
articulate in favourable circumstances, and affecting somewhat the views of the more 
educated. The conditions of the time might well account for such a phenomenon. We 
find on the one hand a body of artizans taken from the lower ranks of the people, but 
rendered literate by the necessities of their occupation, with ample opportunities and 


1 For a discussion of the terms ht ‘ Place-of-Trutli, : and sdni- l x, ‘attendant 1 with a list 

of persons hearing this title, see Maspero in Recall, vol. n, pp. 159 ff. 
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material for making for themselves monuments such as would be beyond the reach of 
others of the same class; living together (in numbers previously unknown) in a separate 
community away from the rest of the population of the Capital 1 : on the other that 
wider expression of thought in writing which is one of the marks of a modern period ; 
the loosening of many traditions ; much desire for and sanction of novelty : what more 
natural than that these men should introduce upon the monuments which they made 
for themselves with their own hands conceptions current among the people from a remote 
past, but hitherto denied expression in writing? Assuming this to be the true solution 
of the problem, it is tempting to speculate on the extent to which the religion of 
Egypt might have been modified but for the rise to absolute spiritual and temporal 
power of a reactionary established church at the time of the later Ramessids. 

Whatever theories one may devise, the fact remains that in these monuments we 
have remarkable and touching records of what vms, for a time at all events, a religion 
of the poor in Ancient Egypt. 

1 For an account of the Necropolis workmen at this time, see Ermax, Life in Ancient Egypt 
pp. 123 ff. 
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THE DEFEAT OF THE HYKSOS BY KAMOSE : 
THE CARNARVON TABLET, No. I 

By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Lixx. 

No single inscription has been discovered in the course of the past ten years more 
important than the writing-board recording a defeat of the Hyksos by the Theban 
king Ramose, which was found by Lord Carnarvon in 1908, and subsequently published 
in the fine memoir dealing with his excavations 1 . In that work good photographs of 
both recto and verso are given, and Mr F. LI. Griffixh contributes a valuable descrip- 
tion; but the former are on too small a scale, and the latter is too summary, to satisfy 
the requirements of the philologist and the historian. On the whole there seems in 
this case to be sufficient reason for departing from the custom of our Journal , which 
as a rule is concerned more with the results of Egyptological research than with 
the technical processes by which these are obtained. The palaeographical interest 
of the original is very great, and for this reason I have ventured to reproduce the 
large-scale photographs made for me in 1910 by Herr Koch ; scholars will thus have 
better means of controlling my readings, some of which are by no means as certain 
as I could have wished. 

The Carnarvon Tablet no. I belongs to a pair of hieratic writing-boards found 
among loose debris of pottery and fragmentary mummies on a ledge near the entrance 
to a plundered tomb in the Birabi, not far from the mouth of the Deir el Bahari 
valley 2 3 4 . The tomb in question is assigned by Mr Howard CARXER to the Seventeenth 
Dynasty, and we have every reason to believe that this attribution is correct. The 
two writing-boards are of a type not uncommon at this period, consisting of wmoden 
tablets covered with stucco of fine plaster and having, in the middle of one of the 
shorter sides, a hole by means of which they could be hung up. Tablet no. I bears 
on the obverse the historical text here to be considered, and on the reverse first 
a new copy of the beginning of the well-known Proverbs of Ptalihotpe * and below this 
the lines of a draughtsboard in squares 10 x 3. Tablet no. II 1 , of much smaller size 

1 The Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter, Five Years’ Explorations at Thebes , London, 
1912, pi. xxvii, xxviil, and pp. 30-7. 

2 Op. tit., p. 4 and p. 35. 

3 See G. Maspero, L’Ostracon Curnnretm et le Papyrus Prisse, in l lee. de Trac., vol. 31 (1909), 
pp. 146—153. Another transcription in E. A. \Y. Budge. Egyptian Hieratic Papyri, London, 1910, 
pp. xviii— xix. A large-scale photographic facsimile in G. Jkquif.R, Le Papyrus Prisse et ses variantes, 
Paris, 1911, pi. 16. 

4 Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Carter, op. at., pi. 29. 
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but written in the same or a very similar hand, contains a much-damaged literary 
composition, probably of didactic character; the missing corner was purchased horn a 
dealer by Professor Petrie, and subsequently identified by me, and is still in my 
hands awaiting to be joined to the larger fragment in the Cairo Museum. 

The circumstances of the find would predispose one to attribute these writing- 
boards to the Seventeenth, or at the very latest, to the beginning ol the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Sir Gaston Maspero, however, in commenting on the above-mentioned 
duplicate of the Proverbs of Ptahhotpe, expresses the opinion that the scribe by whom 
this was written lived towards the time of the Twentieth Dynasty 7 , “car 1 ecriture de 
son livre semble se rattaeher aux mains cursives de cette epoque plutot qu a celles de 
la xviiie,” and he therefore draws the conclusion that the text of the obverse repre- 
sents “ le commencement d’un conte a demi historique, dont faction se passait dans 
Tan in du Pharaon Kamosis de la xviiie dynastie.’’ M. le capitaine R. Weill, in an 
interesting but wholly unconvincing treatise on the documentary evidence for the 
Hyksos period 1 , similarly 7 disputes the historical character of the Carnarvon Tablet, 
though admitting that it may date back as early as the beginning of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Professor Newberry, on the other hand, declares emphatically that this 
document “is certainly not a tale (as has been suggested) but deals with exact history 7 , 
and if we compare it with the so-called ‘Tale of Apepy and Seqenenre’ preserved in 
the Saltier Papyrus no. II {sic, lege no. I), we find some points which lend colour to 
the old theory that this Saltier Papyrus no. II is a copy of an earlier historical 
document, and not simply a popular romance' 2 .” 

Though it is impossible to agree with Professor Newberry as regards this latter 
point, he is undoubtedly right in stating that the hieratic writing is that “characteristic 
of the end of the xvnith Dynasty.” This verdict is thoroughly borne out alike by 
its general appearance and by a detailed scrutiny of its individual forms. There is 
the same love of rounded shapes and terminal flourishes which we find in the Rhine! 
Mathematical Papyrus, the 'Westcar and the Papyrus Ebers. For the minuter differences 
of form which distinguish this group of manuscripts, ranging from the beginning of 
the Hyksos period down to the reign of Amenophis I, from those of later date, reference 
must be made to Dr Holler’s standard work on hieratic palaeography 8 ; students may 7 
be specially recommended to note the forms of (Tablet, 1. 2; Moller, no. 142), 
3^7 (T., 1. 6, 15, 16: 31., no. 166), O (with simple oblique stroke running through the 

sign, T„ 1. 4, 7 ; M., no. 179), (T., 1. 3, 10; 31., no. 392), (T„ 1. 16; 31. 209), 

| (T„ 1. 10 ; 31., no. 474). Wholly peculiar to the Hyksos group are the ligatures 

for (T., 1. 1, 2, 10, 15; 31., no. 540 b), and for (T., 1. 14; 31., Anliang, 

no. lxxiii). The Carnarvon Tablet exhibits a number of remarkable shapes which are 

1 R. W kill, Les Hyksos et la resluv. ration national e, Paris, 1011 ; appeared first in Journal Asiatiqne, 
10th series, vuls. 1(5 (1910; and 17 (1911;. The Carnarvon Tablet is discussed in an additional article 
published J'nu’itftl Asiafique, 11th series, vol. I (1913), pp. .736 — 744. 

- P. E. Xewbkkky, Safes on the C'i into, -coil Tablet So. I, in Proc. S.B.A., vol. 3,7 (1913), pp. 117 — 1-22. 

3 (4. Moller, Hieratuche PohingrajJue : I, Alt- unJ ilittelhieratuch ; II, Xeuhieratisch. Leipzig, 
1909. 
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not of common occurrence anywhere else, but which are in general agreement with the 
tendencies of the group to which it has been seen to belong; thus the very unusual 

form of (T„ 1. 1, 3; 1. 12), the elaborate of 1. 1, the unique | of 1. 11 

— 1 “ is use d f° r tbe preposition /ww* expressing the dative, as in the Hyksos manuscripts 
(Mollek, vol. t, p. 17, n. 3). Other peculiarities will be pointed out in the notes on 
the text. 

It may be considered certain, therefore, that the Carnarvon Tablet no. I is very 
nearly contemporary with the events it records; in no case can it have been written 
more than fifty years later. The question as to its value as a historical document is 
better deferred until we have become acquainted with the contents. 


TEXT, TRANSLATION AND COMMENTARY. 



yUU II lj 


oe 


i i 


^ |1 


ra 


lYI S 


1 




in mi i 


> ffi | 

i 


vr sc • 




“ For the form cf. Sinuhe D, 207. 6 Sufficient traces. e The lacuna is too large for s’ R alone, 

unless R was written out phonetically. 


Year 3, Homs “ Appearing-upon-his-Throne," Two Goddesses “ Repeating -Monuments’’ 
Homs of Gold “ Making -content-the-Two-Lands,” King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
[Wazkhe]per[re , Son of Re] Kamose, granted life, beloved of Amen-re , lord of Thrones- 
of-the-Two-Lands ( Karnak ), like Re for ever and ever. 


The text opens with the date and full titulary of Kamose. 

j"^ ought properly to be written but among the exceptions quoted by 


Sethe, Untersuchungen, vol. n, p. 88, there are two dating from the reign of Amosis I. — 
Mr Griffith, followed by Professor Newberry, wrongly reads “year 7.” — It is quite 
unusual to find the date thus immediately preceding the full titulary. 

The Horus-name here given is very different from that found (sdf-t,'wi) on the 
ebony fan of King Kamose preserved in the Cairo Museum ; and for this reason 
M. Weill (op. cit., p. 15G) and M. Gauthier (Le Livre des Rots d'Egypte, vol. ii, p. 169) 
think that they cannot belong to one and the same Pharaoh. The prenomen of the Tablet, 


however, may easily be restored as 



the name elsewhere attributed to 


Kamose, and the grounds for concluding the existence of a second Kamose seem at 
present, therefore, to be extremely slender : see too Dr Burchardt in Zeitschrift fur 
cigypt. Sprache, vol. 50 (1912), p. 121, n. 3. 

The words mi R ' dt nidi really belong to di ' nh . For a possible explanation of 
their displacement see below, p. 109. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. 


13 
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« The tails of ic and m are visible, and there is a speck before them which might well belong to 
sic. 1 Sic, with a superfluous n. 


The victorious king within Thebes Kcirnose, granted life eternally, was beneficent king ; 
and Re [made] him into a veritable king, and granted to him victory in very truth. 
Thereupon His Majesty spoke in his palace to the council of officers which was with him. 

The general situation is depicted in a few short phrases, upon which the King 
addresses his courtiers in the Palace. The beginning of the Prophecy to King Snofru 
in Pap. Petrogrud 1116b is strikingly similar. “Now it happened that the Majesty 
of King Snofru was beneficent king (nsw mnh) throughout this land; and on one of 

those days it happened that the courtiers entered in And His Majesty said ’’ 

There, however, the preliminary details are dwelt upon with an elaboration which is 
quite foreign to our text. 

The restored word rdl undoubtedly gives the sense of the sentence, but possibly 
the actual word employed was different, e.g. smn, s'h'. It would seem that the events 
that are to be recorded are here anticipated ; or, in other words, the might of Kamose 
at the end of his reign is parenthetically described. 

Ksw dsf “ veritable king,” lit. “ the king himself,” an extreme use of this expression. 





Cs o 

n - a © 








□ ma d 

i W 

X 


1 XI 




(R 

/WWW /WWW 



/'/W/W' 




□ 



/WVWA 

AWAX 



WWW r/VAAA 





“ A bad smudge begins at -l-vi and > is extremely doubtful ; there may, however, have been 

some correction, through which the *• of si/if was deleted ; k; is not a possible reading. h The 
joining of the dot and stroke is peculiar to this text, but occurs often enough to be bevond doubt. 

e . is smudged almost out of recognition, but there appears to be no other possibility. ll Or w J j 

111 

( An inerpient but probably accidental stroke is visible above wwaa. f Mw is quite doubtful, as well 
as the n following it. * It is easier to interpret this sign as hr than as hut, in spite of its four 
vertical strokes, hid haring invariably a back-turned stroke at top, and no horizontal line at bottom- 
see Muller, no. 504. 
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‘ I should like to know what purpose serces my strength, when one prince is in Avaris 
and another is in Kush, and I sit united with an ' A’am and a Negro-each man holding 
his slice of the Black Land — who share the land with me. I do not pass him (?!) as 
fai- as Memphis, the water (?) of Egypt. Behold, he holds (i) Simian, and no man rests, 
being toasted (?) through servitude (?) of the Setyu. 

The speech of the king is quite intelligible at first, bnt later on becomes involved 
in great obscurity. 

The first sentence construes literally : “let me perceive, it is for what my strength, 
a prince (being) in Avaris and another in Kush.” 

E n .S @ H,t-wrt, Avapi?, Avaris, the stronghold and capital of the Hyksos, 

identified by Mariette and DE Rouge with Tanis, by Petrie ( Hyksos and Israelite 
Cities, pp. 9—10) with an encampment or settlement of the Hyksos period found bv 
him at Tell el Yahudiyeh, while Weill (Les Hyksos, pp. 173—171) hesitates between 
Heliopolis and an indeterminate site somewhere in the Eastern Delta. The historical 
and literary texts in which it is mentioned throw little light upon its localization 
beyond establishing the fact that it was in the Delta: the Story of Seqnenre and 

Apophis gives the full writing (Sallier i, 1, 2); the biography 

of Ahmose of El Kab relates its siege and captuie (Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 3 — 1) ; the 
inscription of Hatshepsut at Speos Artemidos tells of the time “when the ‘A’amu were 
in Avaris of the Delta” (op. cit., IV, 390). Manetho is far more illuminating: in the 
account of the Hyksos invasion preserved verbatim by Josephus ( Contra Apionem, I, 78), 
he narrates how the first Hyksos king Salatis, fearing an invasion from the East, found 
“a most convenient city in the Sethroite nome lying to the east of the Bubastite 
river, and called Avaris for some old theological reason ” (ev vopw rw Ledpo'ir y rroKiv 
eTucaiporaryv, tcetpevyv pev n rpos dvaroXyv rov BovftaarlTov vorapov, KaXovpivyv S’ 
«7ro tivos dp^alas deoXoyias A vapiv). The MS. reading in this passage is 'Lairg, which 
is inherently absurd ; the emendation Letfpoiry is assured by the rendering per legem 
Methraiitem in the Armenian version, and by the equivalent iv ra> LeOpolry vopw in 
the epitome of Manetho’s history handed down by Afrieanus and Eusebius. The Greek 
writers show themselves particularly well informed about Avaris and its history, Ptolemy 
of Mendes relating its capture by Amosis I (see E. Meyer, Aeg. Chronologic, p. 74, n. 1), 
and Manetho (in Josephus, Contra Apionem, I, 237) being aware that it was Typhonian, 
t.e. that Seth was worshipped there. It is therefore quite unreasonable, without cogent 
grounds, to doubt the evidence of Manetho, which, as Dr Grenfell points out to me 
is quite explicit. The Sethroite nome appears to lie wholly to the east of the 
Bubastite or Pelusiac branch of the Aile, and is bounded to the south by the well- 
located Arabian nome with its capital at Phaeusa, the modern Fakus. The chances 
are, accordingly, that Avaris lay quite close to the caravan-route to Syria, which is 
now known to have started somewhere near Kantarali 1 ; and there are reasons which 

1 See KcthjiaNN, Die Ostgrenze Aegyplees ; my own notes in Hieratic Tests, vol. i, p. 29 * : and 
new evidence from Kantarah bearing on the localization of Thant somewhere in the vic-initv published 
in Annates die Service , vol. 12 J912), p. 7t>, and more fully in Bulletin de VInstitvt franc, cl' Arch. 

Orient., vol. 11 (1913), pp. 29 — 38. Kantarah itself is more probably '*'* Q Afsn, see Ree»eil de 
Travail.,-, vol. 31 (1909), pp. 113—120. 


13- -2 
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urge us to seek it as far north as possible, and as nearly as possible on the fiinge of 
the desert, i.e. anywhere between Kantarah and Pelusium. The first of these two 
points emerges from a fragmentary stele, evidently coming from Edfu, shown in the 
accompanying cut, where an official whose home was at Edfu, and who may well have 



lived in the Hyksos period, states that he “ made his north at Avaris, and his south 

at Kush 1 .” For the second point the name of the town itself is significant; as the 

variants ^ (the stele above quoted) and ^ ^ t ^ (Sethe, Urkunden, 

IV, 390) show, its meaning is “ the town of the desert-strip,” and this is perhaps borne 
out by the fact that at exactly the opposite extreme of the Delta, in the Libyan 

nome, was a town called ^ “the Western H;t-wrt” (Bkugsch , Diet. Geogr., 144) 2 . 

Against this conclusion very little contrary testimony can be urged. It is true 
that the Hyksos rulers showed a great partiality for Tanis, and that monuments erected 
both by them and by Ratnesses II and Meneptah there often mention Seth and even 
“Seth, lord of Avaris”; see Weill, op. cit., pp. 168 — 172, for an enumeration of the 
monuments in question. But a statue of king Nehasi, who has been thought to be 
a vassal of one of the early Hyksos rulers, also bears the epithet “beloved of Seth, 
lord of Avaris,” though it was found at Tell Mokdam and not at Tanis. Clearly, the 
reason why Hyksos rulers call themselves “beloved of Seth, lord of Avaris” is because 
Avaris was their capital and Seth its god, and this holds good whether the monuments 
on which they are so called w'ere erected at Avaris itself or elsewhere. It is not quite 
so easy to account for the statues erected or usurped by Meneptah at Tanis, on which 
he calls himself “beloved of Seth, lord of Avaris” (Petrie, Tanis, i, 2, 5a; Berlin, 
Aeg. Inschr., II, pp. 19 — 22); but Seth appears to have been the principal god of 

Per-Ramesse, the northern capital of all the earlier Ramessides ( Harris , I, 60, 2 3) 

and the evidence concerning Per-Ramesse, which I cannot quote here, goes to show 

1 This stole, purchased by me at Luxor, contains a number of phrases not rare on stelae about this 

period, and may be translated as follows : — “ who crossed (the Nile) in his own ferry-boats who 

ploughed with his own cattle, who trod inf?) (the seed) with his own asses, who made a garden (?) of 
his own trees, making his north at Avaris and his south at Kush, by the favour of Horus Behdetv the 
ua.-tv of a town, at the table of a prince, Thau, living a second time, son of the iwA-priest Har-ew-yeb.’’ 
For the rare verb pis see Laxge-Schaefer, Grab- und Denfoteine, nos. 20499, 20530, both from Edfu 

2 Possibly, however, the name of the western town ought to be read I/;t-mnt, see Brugsch Did. 
geogr., p. 256, and Dlmichex, Geogr. Inschr., I, 82, compared with op. cit., m, 44. 
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that it must have been situated in much the same region as that in which Avaris, 
according to our evidence, seems to have lain ; indeed it appears not impossible that 
Per-Ramesse may have been built on the site of Avaris itself, though this is mere 
conjecture. Except during the Hyksos and Ramesside periods there is no trace of Seth at 
Tanis, and its god seems from a number of its monuments, as well as from its coins, to 
have been a form of Horus. The last piece of evidence which has been adduced for 
the identity of Tanis and Avaris is the scene (date, Ramesses II) sculptured on a 
temple wall seen by Brugsch at Memphis and published by him iu his Dictionnaire 

geographique, p. 270; here the Nile-god personifying 


^ Avaris follows immediately 
Sekhet-Za'. It is not quite certain that 


A) 


Sekhet-Za'anet and identified 


after the N ile-god personifying 

the last name should be emended into 
with the “field of Zoan ” (Tanis) in Psalm 78, 12. 43; for the Ptolemaic lists 1 all give 
the name of the pekn of the Fourteenth Nome *|*, whose capital was Tharu, in the 
— r Yet in favour of that emendation is the curious fact that 


form 




^ ^ is closely associated with Tharu on several stelae and statues : the stele 

22189 oT the Cairo Museum ( Bulletin , vol. 11 [1913], pp. 35—36, with bibliography), 
the statues of Teos, also in Cairo (Brugsch, Diet, geogr. p. 303, 418 = Daressy, Recueil 
de Travaux , vol. 15 [1893], pp. 151 — 155), and another statue published by Daressy 
{op. cit., p. 150). Strange as it may seem, the evidence that we possess thus points 
to Tanis as belonging to the same nome as Tharu and Mesen, in spite ot the very 
considerable distance that separates them. This problem, and the relations of Tanis 
and Zaru to the nome of which Nebesheh was the capital, must be left to others to 
settle. For our purposes here all that is necessary to be observed is that the juxta- 
position of Avaris and Sekhet-Za' on the Ramesside wall at Memphis cannot prove 
that Avaris was near Tanis ; since the two places are distinguished, and not identified, 
on that monument, neither of them can form the basis of any argument as to the 
position of the other. 

For Professor Petrie’s contention that Avaris is Tell el Yahudiyeh there is really 
no reason whatever. His arguments rest on a misconception of the meaning of the 
words tov HovRckttltov 7 ~oTafxov, on the rejection of the reading ^eOpoiTg in Josephus, 
and on the erroneous supposition that the Wady Tumilat was the regular route by 
which invaders have always reached Egypt. 

o © 


v*. should be emended. — For 
Ail 


There can be but little doubt that ^ 

fdk “to sever,” “cut up,” see my note Proc. P.B.A., vol. 26 (1914), p. 73.— The words 
si nb, etc. are probably parenthetical, and pss following is a participle, whether singular 

or plural ; for the phrase cf. ~ JL ~ (j (j “ there is none other who 

shares it (the land) with thee,” Dream-stele = Bethe, Urkunden, in, 62. — For t', Knit 
here and t,’n Knit below, 1. 5, cf, Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 4. 

1 E.g. the great Edfu list Brcgsch, Diet, geogr., p. 1373 and the mythological text, also from 
Edfu, ibul. p. 1389. 
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The following sentences present great difficulties. If the reading ^ is right, 
the twice-repeated ^.<5 must (cf. 1. 7) refer to ‘A’am “the Asiatic,” supplied out of the 




is unintelligible as it stands; my con- 


sense of the preceding word*.- — ■ 
a r *. 

jectural emendation 

AWM /WWW Vi 

The absolute use of s,' r r (also below, 11. 5, 6) can be paralleled really only in the 


/VWVSA /VWWN 

is a mere guess, and a very hazardous one.- 


/VWW. /WW\A 


phrase ^ ^ AS c — a ^ ^ Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 649; the Coptic preposition 

uja. and the late-Egyptian fAX, originate in r s," m or r isF r. Hjt-Pth is 

for H,'t-k,’-Pth ; whether mw n (J) Knit is in apposition to this, or is to be otherwise 


construed is obscure. — 


— /WWSA 


— 0 © 


© is of course uj-uo-s-n, 


Hermopolis Magna, the modern 


Eshmunen. 

There is a superfluous n after hnn due to that word ending with the same letter. 
The stem means “ to alight,” of birds, or “ to stop ” at a place, of persons ; these 
senses lead easily to that here suggested, but no exact parallel seems to be forth- 
coming . — Fk may be the word that is applied to Israel on the Israel stele, 1. 27 ; 
possibly the old f'k “ to be shorn .” — M bkw Styio is susceptible of two renderings, 
(1) “through the machinations of the Setyu -Asiatics,” (2) “through servitude to ( corvees 
performed for) the Setyu ” ; the latter seems the more probable. 



“ Smudged signs that can hardly be interpreted otherwise. 6 Above t is a deleted sign, badly 
smudged. c The stroke above the arm may be fortuitous, and the reading hyt is far from certain ; 
hi would be a possibility, though rather differently written 1. 3 ad finern, the closest comparison ; 
but this makes no good sense. 

I will grapple with him, that I may cleave open his belly. My desire is to deliver 
Egypt, and to smite (?) the 'A’ama.” 


The king here expresses his determination to fight against the Asiatics. 

There is nothing inherently impossible in the construction twi r, but it does 
not seem to occur elsewhere, twi r being always used instead . — Thn appears to mean 


“ to move quickly.” The complete phrase for “ to grapple with ” is 


A 


U 


a’ 


, cf. Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 656; de Rouge, Inscr. hier., 243, 49, but thn hi, 
as here, is found in Sethe, Urkunden, iv, 710; Mariette, Karnak, 53, 31. 
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Then spuke the great men of his council. 
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The officials of Kauif.se reply to him, and seek to dissuade him from his warlike 
schemes. 
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R One expects a verb ending with j /.> c is hardly possible without assuming the hieiatic to 

be corrupt. lit/ above the line as an addition. c Hr exceedingly doubtful. ' For the unusual 
form perhaps compare the Herdsnians Story (Pap. Berlin 3024;, 1. 18. e Or — : — • 1 The form is 
more suitable to than to /ft , but there are examples of the latter (11. 3, 5) which approximate to 
the shape here given. These words, of which neither the reading nor the proper place is certain, 
stand above the line as a correction. 


“ Behold, the ‘A’amu have [advanced <?)] as far as C'usae, they have pulled out(’) 
their tongues all together. We are secure in the possession of our black Land. 
Elephantine is strong, and the middle part (11) is with us as far as Cusae. Ihe finest (!) 
of their fields are ploughed for us. Our cattle are in the papyrus marshes. The spelt 

is sent (?) to our swine. Our cattle are not taken away on account of it. 

He holds the land of the ‘A’amu, and we hold the Black Land. Then [whoever (V)] comes 
and lands (?) and acts (/) [against (7)] us, then do ive act against him. 


The reply of the council seeks to represent the political situation in a favourable 
lio-ht. It is true that the Asiatics have now advanced en masse to Cusae, but the 
rest of Egypt, as far as the stronghold of Elephantine, remains in Kamose’s uncontested 
possession. The next phrases would seem to imply that the occupation of the country 
by the foreigners was nominal rather than actual, since the Thebans could profit from 
the cultivation of the soil even outside their own domain, and could send their cattle 
to pasture in the Delta. This being so, a pacific policy is advised: Kamf.se should 

wait until the enemy takes the offensive. 

If miu pw were to be read this would have to mean “the territory loyal to”; 
the metaphorical use of raw is well known, see Brugsch, Diet., p. C35, and e.g. 
^ ^ r n |j ° “ I navigated on the water of my father,” Maspero, 

Temples Immerges, vol. I, p. 163. In this case translate: “It is the dominion of the 
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Asiatics as far as Cusae.” However, it is possible,, and perhaps even more probable, 
that a verb of motion is concealed in the dubious signs. 

The phrase 1th ns does not appear to occur elsewhere. — Kb '‘cool,” “quiet”; so, 
for example, in passages quoted by Spiegelberg, Zeitschrift far dgypt. Sprache, vol. 34 
(1896), p. 22.— A", of fields, occurs in a late inscription, where a certain kind of field 

is named ^ i - fii S’ ^ ie meai ^ n & * s uncertain, Zeitschrift far iigyptisehe 

Sprache, vol. 35 (1897), p. 14, 1. 3, etc. 

The meaning of the sentence beginning with the word bd-t is uncertain. Can 
there be a reference to the treading in of the seed by swine as mentioned by Herodotus 
(n, 14) and illustrated in certain Theban tombs ? Or is the sense that spelt is so 
abundant that it is even thrown to the swine ? 

For dp see Spiegelberg, loc. cit., p. 20. 



“ Hn ‘ probable. 6 Hnw is quite likely, cfi 1. 13. 

Now they were displeasing in the heart of His Majesty: — “ As for your counsels... 

these ‘A’amu, luho [ Behold , I will fight (?)] with the ‘ A’amu , until (?) 

good fortune comes. If with weeping. The entire land [ shall acclaim me( ?) 

the victorious ruler (?)] within Thebes, Kamose, who protects Egypt." 

The king expresses displeasure at the words of his councillors, and reiterates his 
intention to fight. 

The restoration of the last w r ords is suggested by the beginning of 1. 2. 
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A correction, probably over a deleted m of which the lower end is still visible. 6 Certain ; 
for the spelling see 1. 13. c M partly deleted. d Written almost like X . e Or | < ~ > ? 

1 Highly probable ; has been suggested, but is not appropriate to the contest nor yet in keeping 

with the orthography of the period. 


I sailed down as a champion to overthrow the ‘A’amu hy the command of Aman , 
just of counsels, my army being valiant in front of me like a fiery blast; troops of Mazo 'i 
on the top (?) of our strongholds (?) to spy out the Setyu and to destroy their places; 
East and West bringing their fat, and my army abounding in supplies everywhere. 


From the account of the deliberations which preceded the campaign Kamose now 
goes on to narrate the events of the campaign itself, speaking in the first person. 

S,’s,’ “ to repel,” “ overthrow,” perhaps Coptic cwc evertere, transitively only here, 


below, 1. 14, and Vienna Stele, no. 60 = Recueil de Truvaux, vol. 9, p. 38, 

L-fl "^hs. 1 “standard-bearer of (the regiment called) ‘ Overthrowing 

i i ® i I 

Takhisa.’ ” 

The name Md?y Mazo! really refers to a particular race of Nubians, whom the 
Egyptians appear to have used as auxiliaries. In the New Kingdom the word seems 
to be used in a non-ethnic sense to mean something like “ policeman ” ; and some have 
thought it to be the origin of the Coptic .u*.toi “soldier,” for -which at all events we 
have no other satisfactory derivation (see, however, Griffith, Rylands Papyri, p. 319). — 


’m is a rare word, occurring in the title 


■fV 


Sallier II, 3, 9 (the MS. reads 


o ■ 1 n 

and as the name of a town ; the verbal stem t,’r 


appears to mean “to keep safe” or something similar, see Gardixer, Admonitions, p. 89. 
There seems, however, a certain contradiction in the statement that Mazoi were placed 
in strongholds “in order to search out” the Setyu; how the discrepancy is to be 
explained I do not know. A metaphorical sense like “as the chief of our bulwarks” 
is perhaps not altogether out of the question. 



“ Hardly m . 1 Or 


'/Z 

f > The last sign of the line might be m. c The reading Ttl may 


be regarded as certain ; two consecutive cs would naturally at this period have the same appearance 
Journ. of Egypt . Arch. III. II 
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as £A(2, for which see Holler, op. cit., vol. i, p. 72, no. xxxviii. ,l A correction. e Perhaps the 
two lower signs are to he joined and read as £»— =• ; the word intended is unknown. i A partly 
covered by Ira. g Ml nti ? 


I sent forth a strong troop of Mazo'i, and spent a while (?) in order to coop up (?/) 

Teti the son of Piopi in Nefrusi. I suffered him not to escape. I turned hack the 

Asiatics, I Egypt , and lie made (?) as one who the power of the Asiatics. 

I spent the night in my ship my heart being glad. 


This passage teems with difficulties, both palaeographical and lexicographical. The 
word "ny occurs obscurely below' 1. 16, and nowhere else ; with it may perhaps be 

connected ~ ° ,VWW in the Annals of Tuthmosis III (Sethe, Urkunden, IV, 661), which 


w n 


possibly' means a military encampment or enclosure. 


Nefrusi, properly written 


1 ^ , is the next place of importance north of 


Shmun in the Golenischeff Glossary, and was in no case situated further away than 
Korn el-Ahmar; see Newbebry’s note, op. cit., p. 119, n. 11. 

Sh,’ “to spend the night” is not known to me elsewhere in this form; but a word 
swhj which may be related occurs Prisse 14, 5 ; Ayrtox, Abydos III, pi. 29. 
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" A is more probable than r-— . h A correction. c Very doubtful, and probably corrupted 
out of the determinative of niami-i ; by/ “milk” is not probable. ,l Reading very doubtful ; perhaps 
some corruption of Xfncsy. e Perhaps emend pf v: n again. 
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When day dawned I was on him, as it were a hau<k. When the time of perfuming 
the mouth (??) arrived, I overthrew him, I destroyed his wall, I slew his folk, I caused 
his wife to go down to the river-hank. My soldiers were like lions with their prey, 
carrying off slaves, cattle, fat and honey, and dividing up their possessions, their hearts 
rejoicing. The region of Kef [rusi (??)] came down (??), it was no great thing for us (?) 
to confine its soul( ??). The (?)... of Per-Shaq (?) was lacking (??), when I came to it. 
Their horses (?) fled inside. The garrison (?) 


The discomfiture of Teti, son of Piopi, in the region of Nefrusi, is related. 

The analogy of other texts, e.g. Sinuhe R 36, makes it probable that hprn rnv n 
sty-r ; refers to some specific hour of the day ; but sty-r) “ perfume of the mouth ” 
does not seem to occur elsewhere except as a feminine proper name. The alternative is 
to suppose that the word is a poetical synonym for “a breath,” and that the sentence 
means “ in as short a time as it takes to draw a breath.” — The sending down of 
Teti’s wife to the river-bank must signify that she was appropriated by the conqueror. — 
Psss is an impossible form ; the ordinary infinitive pss should be emended. 

The meaning of the last few sentences is extremely problematical, and my con- 
jectural renderings make very free with both vocabulary and grammar — Pr-S,'k is an 
unknown place-name ; the reading is none too certain . — Htr here more probably refers 
to horses than to cattle ; if horses are meant, this will be the earliest Egyptian 
reference to them. 


A few words remain to be said with regard to the writing and the language of 
the text in general. It is the work of a very careless and ignorant copyist, and 
abounds in smudges, alterations and ambiguities of all sorts. These defects are mainly 
responsible for the difficulties experienced by a translator, though it must be admitted 
that new words and idioms not found elsewhere are also to be counted among the 
obstacles. 

The grammar, on the whole, is that of the historical texts of the Middle Kingdom, 
but here for the first time we find the independent use of 


© 


/ww 

@ I I 


, 4 ®- 


even 


perhaps (1. 4) in the formation of a future tense twl r, which does not recur later. 
The employment of the possessive adjectives 


k~\ /VV/WN 

A-VWSA 'TA 

I I I’ mi I I 


is also a departure from the old annalistic style. Under the stricter administration 
of the Tuthmosides this encroachment of popular idiom upou the more formal official 
style is repressed ; but in the snatches of conversation inscribed on the walls of private 
tombs such lapses are by no means rare. 


Consecutive Translation. 


Year 3, Roms “ Appearing-upon-his-Th rune," Two Goddesses “ Repeating- Monuments," 
Horus of Gold “ Makiiig-content-the-Two-Lauds,” King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
[Wazkhe)per[re , Son of Re') Kamose, granted life, beloved of Amen-re', lord of Thrones- 
of-the-Two-Lands (Karnak), like Re for ever and ever. 

The victorious king within Thebes Kamose, granted life eternally, was beneficent king ; 
and Re [ made ] him into a veritable king, and granted to lam victory in very truth. 
Thereupon His Majesty spoke in his palace to the council of officers which was with him ■ 

14—2 
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“I should like to know what purpose serves my strength, when one prince is in 
Avaris and another is in Kush, and I sit united with an ‘ A’ am and a Negro — each 
man holding his slice of the Black Land — who share the land with me. I do not 
pass him (N) as far as Memphis, the water (!) of Egypt. Behold, he holds (!) Shut un, 
and no man rests, being wasted (!) through servitude (!) of the Setyu. I will grapple 
with him, that I may cleave open his belly. My desire is to deliver Egypt, and to 
smite (!) the ‘ A’amu !’ 

Then spoke the great men of his council : — “ Behold, the ‘A’ctnut have [advanced (!)] 
as far as Cusae, they have pulled out (!) their tongues all together. We are secure in 
the possession of our Black Land. Elephantine is strong, and the middle part(H) is ivitli 
us as far as Cusae. The finest (!) of their fields are ploughed for us. Our cattle are 
in the papyrus marshes. The spelt is sent(!) to our swine. Our cattle are not taken 

away on account of it. He holds the land of the ‘A’amu, and we hold 

the Black Land. Then [whoever (.?/)] comes and lands (!) and acts(?) [against (/)] us, 
then do we act against him." 

Now they were displeasing in the heart of His Majesty : — “As for your counsels 

these ‘A’amu, who [Behold, I will fight (/)] with the ‘A’amu, until (!) 

good fortune comes. If. with weeping. The entire land [ shall acclaim me(!) 

the victorious ruler (!)] within Thebes, Kambse, who protects Egypt." 

I sailed down as a champion to overthrow the ‘A’amu by the command of Arnun, 
just of counsels, my army being valiant in front of me like a fiery blast; troops of Mazo'i 
on the top (!) of our strongholds (!) to spy out the Setyu and to destroy their places; 
East and West bringing their fat, and my army abounding in supplies everywhere. 

I sent forth a strong troop of Mazo'i, and spent a while (!) in order to coop up (!!) 

Teti the son of Piopi in Nefrusi. I suffered him not to escape. I turned back the Asiatics, 

I Egypt , and he made(!) as one who the power of the Asiatics. I spent 

the night in my ship, my heart being glad. 

When day dawned I was on him, as it were a hawk. When the time of perfuming 
the mouth (!!) arrived, I overthrew him, I destroyed his wall , I slew his folk, I caused 
his wife to go down to the river-bank. My soldiers were like lions with their prey, 
carrying off slaves, cattle, fat and honey, and dividing up their possessions, their hearts 
rejoicing. The region of Xef[rusi (!!)] came down (!'!), it was no great thing for us( !■) 
to confine its soul (!!). The (!)... of Per-Shaq(!) was lacking (!!), when I came to it. 
Their horses (!) fed inside. The garrison (!) 

Conclusion's. 

In attempting to estimate the historical value of this text it appears to me that 
the question of the date at which it was written is of far greater importance than 
the question as to the literary category in which it is to be classed. If, as I believe 
with Mr Griffith and Professor Newberry, the actual writing dates from within a 
few years of the time when the events recorded are supposed to have taken place, it 
is surely incredible that those events should be wholly fictitious. The impression that 
I gain from the narrative does not agree in the least with that which it appears to 
have made upon M. Weill:— 1 “ Mais si les caracteres paleographiques de cet ordre 
doivent etre pris en consideration, ils ne sauraient, dans le cas actuel, prevaloir contre 
un fait pour ainsi diie nnmediat, et <jui ressort avec evidence de la seule lecture du 
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document, a savoir, qu'il fut compose posterieurement a la victoire definitive des 
Thebains sur les Septentrionaux 1 .” For my part, I am unable to discover any word 
or phrase which indicates or implies that the writer was aware of the subsequent 
taking of Avans and of the ultimate triumph of the Thebans. On the contrary, 
unless the text in its complete form, against the custom of early times, was as 
long and circumstantial as the stele of the Ethiopian Piankhi, the detailed description 
which the Carnarvon tablet gives of the taking of Nefrusi would surely have appeared 
ridiculously long and out of proportion in the light of the far more important events 
that followed. Be this as it may, it is impossible to assent to M. Weill’s central 
proposition, which is that the references to Avaris and to the Asiatics here are merely 
the conventional cliches of triumphal proclamations of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and as 
such without historical value. Much space that cannot here be spared would be 
required to do justice to M. Weill’s complicated thesis. I would merely state that, 
in my opinion, he altogether overshoots the mark in his ultra-sceptical analysis of 
our sources; a wholly uncritical acceptance of the letter of their text would, I am 
convinced, give a better idea of the real historical facts than is obtained by such 
hypercritical methods. 

M. Weill has, however, rightly perceived 2 that the Carnarvon Tablet belongs 
to the same category of texts as the great stele of Tutankhamun discovered by 
M. Legraix at Karnak, though how he reconciles this view with his opinion that it 
is posterior to the taking of Avaris, i.e. posterior to the reign of Kamose himself, 
is not apparent. In point of fact, the Carnarvon Tablet presents all the customary 
characteristics of the stelae erected in the temples by the Pharaohs in order to 
commemorate their good deeds or victorious campaigns. On such stelae it is quite 
usual for the Pharaoh to be represented in debate with his ministers, whose advice 
often amounts to mere flattering approval of the king’s own project, though sometimes, 
as here, they urge a less daring course of action than the Pharaoh himself proposes 
and subsequently carries out 3 . It is by no means unlikely that the text of the tablet 
is a direct copy from a stele set up by Kamose in one of the Theban temples. There 
are irregularities in the first line, which suggests that this may have been adapted 
from the descriptive epithets accompanying the scene of worship regularly found 
within the rounded upper portion of commemorative stelae. We may picture to 
ourselves the figure of Kamose standing before Amun, the royal and the divine titles 
being engraved above their respective owners’ heads ; between the two, and at the very 
top, may have been seen the regnal date. This particular stele may have appealed 
to the writer of the Carnarvon Tablet on account of the boldness of its metaphors or 
some other pleasing features in its style. That his motive in making the copy was a 
literary one may be concluded from the facts that the reverse bears the beginning of 
the Proverbs of Ptahhotpe and that the smaller tablet also contained a moral tractate. 
It does not, however, follow that the purpose of the original was the same as that of 
the copy. The best analogy for what has taken place here will be found in a parch- 
ment document, inscribed in hieratic, now in Berlin 4 : this records certain buildings 

1 Journal Asiatiqiie , eleventh .series, vol. I (1913), p. 542. 

2 Op. fit. p. 540. 

3 So in the Annals of Tuthmosis III, see Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. n, 420-1. 

4 See Breasted, Ancient Records, vol. i, 49S-506. 
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made by Semvosret I at Heliopolis and is a copy made at the time of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty ; the intrinsic interest, apart from the language, makes it impossible to regard 
this as a romance, and there is, accordingly, reasonable ground for supposing that the 
original was an authentic commemorative stele. For a similar reason we must reject 
M. Maspero’s view that the Carnarvon Tablet contains the beginning of a semi- 
historical tale: Egyptian tales, as we know them, deal with subjects far more fantastic 
than mere descriptions of warlike operations. 

There appears, therefore, to be no reason why we should not give just as much 
credence to the narrative of the Carnarvon Tablet as to any other official Egyptian 
commemorative stele. No doubt this kind of historical source is not all that could be 
desired, but since we can neither contradict nor qualify its statements we must make 
shift with them as best we may. In point of fact, the information that we obtain 
from the Carnarvon Tablet agrees very well with our previous views on the Hyksos 
period. In the romance of the Sallier papyrus Seqnenre' is a more or less obedient 
vassal of the Hyksos ruler Apophis. Kamose was probably the immediate predecessor 
of Amosis I, since both are associated together in the famous find of jewellery and on 
an inscription at Toshkeh in Lower Nubia 1 . From the tomb of Ahmose at El Kab 
we learn that Amosis I drove the Hyksos out of Avaris and subsequently defeated 
them, after a long siege, at Sharuhen in Judah. The movement of which this defeat 
signalized the triumphant ending may have been the direct and unbroken continuation 
of the more modest campaign undertaken by Kamose. The utmost limit of Kamose’s 
ambition seems to have been the re-capture of Memphis (1. 4) ; whether it was he or 
Amosis to whom that honour fell is not yet known to us. 

Professor Newberry has discussed the name of the conquered foe and the 
geography of the tablet with his usual acumen and historical insight 2 . Teti he shows 
to have been a familiar name in the Seventeenth and early Eighteenth Dynasties, and 
Piopi to be merely a variant form of Apopi, Apophis. Thus Teti, son of Piopi, may have 
been the son of one of the Hyksos rulers called Apophis, probably the last of them. 
Professor Newberry notes that the prominence of Cusae in the narrative of the 
tablet agrees with the statements of the inscription set up by Hatshepsut at Speos 
Artemidos. There the famous queen describes her restoration of various temples ruined 
at the time when the Asiatics were in the land, and the temple of Cusae is the 
southernmost that she mentions. Later, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, the province known 

as or Southern Egypt appears to have had its northern boundary a little above 

Cusae, and it may have been for this reason that the Hyksos deliberately placed their 
boundary there. It is true that a lintel of an Apophis and a block of Kliian have 
been found at Gebelen, some distance south of Thebes ; but it is far from certain that 
the Hyksos domination ever actually extended as far as there. 

Not the least interesting point about the Carnarvon Tablet is its allusion to 
a powerful prince in Kush, who claimed equality with the Theban Pharaoh. This 
reference is confirmed by the biography of Ahmose of El Kab, whence we learn 
that the defeat of the Hyksos at Sharuhen was immediately followed by a Nubian 
campaign, where “His Majesty made a great slaughter” and Ahmose earned for the 
second time the reward of gold given to doughty warriors. 

1 Weill, Lei IL / ksos , pi>. 150-2. - Pn , c . , S . £. A ., vol. 35 (1913), pp. 117-122. 
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MEROITIC STUDIES 

By F. Ll. GRIFFITH 

( ! Continued from p. 30) 

II. Progress of Decipherment. 

I NOW take the opportunity afforded by the Journal to lay before its readers a 
review of progress in the subject since 1912, when the commission given to me by the 
Fund to collect and publish Meroitic inscriptions was finally discharged. The materials 
published down to that moment were all included, discussed and indexed in the 
following volumes, to -which constant reference is made in these Studies either by 
pages or by the numbered inscriptions in each memoir: — 

Meroe 1909-1910, by Garstang, Sayce and Griffith. Oxford 1911 (Mer.). 

Karanbg, the Meroitic inscriptions of Shablul and Karanbg (with three introductory 
chapters on the Meroitic writing and language) by Griffith. Philadelphia 1911 (Kar. 
and Sh.). 

Meroitic Inscriptions by Griffith (E.E.F. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey), 
Part I, London 1911; Part II, 1912 (I user.). 

A review of these three memoirs by the comparative philologist Schuchardt of 
Graz 1 contains especially valuable remarks on the verbal (?) prefixes shown in the 
benedictions of the funerary texts. 

The fifth volume of text of Lepsius’ Denkmd.ler (L. D. v Text), prepared by 
Wreszinski from the note-books of the expedition in Nubia, gives valuable information 
about the finding of Meroitic inscriptions and occasional corrections or variations 
of copy. 

Further material has been published as follow's: — 

(1) A slab engraved with a hymn (?) Turaeff, Nieskolko Egipetskikh nadpisiei in 
the Zapiski of the Imperial Russian Archaeological Society, Tome vii, 1912. 

(2) An inscription of Akinizaz at Dakka, already noted as Inscr. 93 but reserved 
for Dr Roeder’s publication of the temple, is now given in his Tempel von Dakke, II, 
pis. 16, 23. 

(3) A stela set up by Akinizaz in a small temple at Meroe found by Garstang 
in 1914 and published with index of words by Phythian-Adams and brief comment 
by Sayce in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology, vol. vii. It is the longest Meroitic 
text yet known and is practically complete. 


1 WZKM. xxvii, 163. 
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I have also in my hands for publication over forty funerary inscriptions from 
Faras and a number of ostraca from Faras and Bohon. Among Prof. Garstang’s 
inscriptions are considerable fragments of a four-sided stela or obelisk found by him in 
1911, of which Prof. Sayce has most kindly communicated to me his copy. Numerals 
extracted from these unpublished texts were quoted in the previous instalment of Studies. 

The most convenient method of registering the advances made will be to follow 
the account of the writing and language given in the Introduction to the Kavanbg 
memoir, supplementing each section in order. The first objects aimed at there were 
to distinguish clearly the different letters of the hieroglyphic and cursive 1 alphabets, 
fix the correspondence of the hieroglyphic and the cursive forms, and ascertain the 
sound which each letter represented. The resulting table of the alphabet was printed 


for reference 

at the 

beginning of each volume 

in the E.E.F. memoir on 

Inscriptions and is here reproduced. 
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Also • : stop to separate words. 

It may be remarked that some of the items noted in the following pages have 
been already stated, mostly in Meroitic Inscriptions, Part II, while others have come 
to light since. 

Kan. pp. 3 — 4. We can see definitely in Meroitic writing, besides (1) the signs 
of the alphabet and (2) the group of dots commonly used as a divider of words — which 
alone constitute the bulk of the inscriptions — some other rarer classes of signs, namely 

1 For convenience I have reverted to the term ‘cursive’ instead of ‘demotic’ which was used 
in Karijnixj for the non-pictorial form of the writing, thus confining ‘demotic’ to its usual employment 
for the latest forms of cursive Egyptian. 

- Altered to c// in these Studies. 
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(3) purely numerical signs 1 , (4) metrical signs 2 , (5) a few doubtful symbols such as 

in the hieroglyphic texts 3 , and those like an arrowhead and a brush which are 
found in accounts on ostraca 4 . These last are probably ideographic. 

Kar. pp. 4 — 5. For the equivalence of the hieroglyphic alphabet with the cursive 
several further equations are available, but are on]} - confirmatory of the results already 
achieved without supplying direct proof that K = ^55 or <15 = z' ■ (These equivalences 
however are certain on other grounds.) 

10. The royal name Akinizaz ^ 'jf ££ Meroe 2 = Jj 
I nscr. 93, St. of Akin. 11. 1, 26. 

11. The divine name Makezeke § (P) P on the columns of Naga 

and Amara Inscr. 34, 84= 9$,/ fa 9 X? Meroe 13 3 Inscr. 94/6. The fluid vowel here 
shows curious variations. 

12. The divine name Aqezis for Chons 4U ^ Inscr. 

9, 23, 36, 38 = [V]//* fa9/)[9^.] Inscr. 128«/2 p 9 /) ( A)qezitit , genitive 

of (A)qezis 5 , Kar. 30/4. 

13. The geographical (?) term Inscr. 28, 32 = Z> O 9 cu ^~/// Inscr. 

94/30; and [! A P 0 /$ !} I] Inscr. 84 = 9D9cu9W Inscr. 94/2 yireqiv, yireqe “south(?),” 
see Inscr. II p. 12. 

14. The geographical (?) term Inscr. 34, 84 = ^91^/^- Inscr. 75/3, 

10 tenkel “west(?).” 

15. The word •'-=^'^1 Inscr. 26, 28, 32=^?^ passim, ate “water,” see Inscr. 
ix p. 38. 

16. The word j^J[=]pA Inscr. 1 is seen in the man’s name {9 '//)? 9oo9 /> 
Shctb. 2/5. 

Most of the few hieroglyphic groups that are known, including even those which 
represent proper names, have now at least partial equivalents in the abundant cursive 
texts. Nothing has been found to shake the equivalences attained in haranog. 

Kar. pp. 8—10. New equations (with Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic and 
with Greek) to prove the phonetic values of the signs are plentiful. First of all we 
can add to the equation ( u ) for the name of Borne another spelling 9^co9 : L. 
Arame from the early stela of Akinizaz, 11. 3 5. 

name <3> ($) ^ Jler. 15, Inscr. 5, 17 = 

Pyr. A 16 at Meroe, Inscr. 1 p. 78, with the common omission 

of n. 

1 Above pp. 22 — 24 and PL 5 I. 

2 The groups of dots above pp. 22-23, PI. VI hover edge right-hand end. 

3 See references in Inscr. 11 p. 74. 

4 PI. VI at the extreme right-hand end of the bottom rows. 

•’ Cf. Kar. p. 23 14) and p. 24 for the - form ; AqczitU is for .1 </«■--<> + lis + l. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. 


(iv) The royal 
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(x) co ^ co X ^ I user. 77, 78= 


□ 


: N n 

Pyr. 


A. 16 at Meroe Inscr. 


i p. 78. At Naga the Meroitic gives EI^Q A E Inscr. 17, 20, with an extraordinary 
variation of A q for A. I suspect that pqr-tr “great paqar’’ is the real meaning. 


Pyr. B. 10 at 


(y) The name 9 Co p coll Kar. 89/7 = 

Meroe, Inscr. I p. 87. 

(z) 9/1/ ‘^T-CoV *r- Jll 9 £^Kar. 51, 52 probably = A/3paToet? •<|rer'T »;9 L. D. VI, 
Gr. 317, Inscr. n p. 47. 

(act) The man’s name 9 Kar. 11 probably = first part of the royal 

at Dakka, Inscr. n p. 32. 


name ( [ 


I “- U - UJ 1 


Cir> 1 

1WAM 


( bb ) The man’s name ( 9 \/^~ Far. 4/9 probably = dem. Atnkitn(rye), 

L. D. vi, dem. 15, Inscr. n p. 46. 

(cc) The man’s name / Inscr. 88/1 probably = dem. Ssn\ L. D. Vi, dem. 20. 

( dd ) The man’s name Inscr. 133/5 = dem. Snpte at Dakka, L. D. vi, 

dem. 156/2, Inscr. n p. 25. 

(ee) The man’s name 9 /// 4-%9 /// 2 Inscr. 89 = dem. Wygy, Wyngy , above p. 27. 
(ff) The place-name 9^9^111 Inscr. 94/27, 31=TeA?;Ai? Inscr. ii p. 30. 

(gg) The woman’s name ( 9 W 9 Inscr. 89/1 = dem. T-spsi T ae^is, 

above p. 27. 

(hh) The man’s name 9)9?i^ Inscr. 89/5, 9)/? Far. 44/3 = dem. P-hn 
II a-%ovyis, Coptic na.gto.w, n*aSu>.w, above p. 27. 

(ii) The man’s name 919P Inscr. 89/6 = dem. Bk, (IR/Spyt?, Coptic fens', above 
p. 27. 


(jj) The woman’s name /^~ Kar. 84, Inscr. 135 = dem. T-bk-t (pron. 

T-beki) “ the female hawk ” Tfiyicip. 

(kk) The man’s name *f~29Wi^ Inscr. 88/2 and the woman’s ^9 //Ip Inscr. 
88 1, 135/4 = dem. Pa-’S-t, Ta-’S-t (pron. Paesi, Taesi) II aqaus, Bayois. 

(ll) The divine name Asi Inscr. 49 ad fin. = hci Icrn?. 

(mm) The place-name 9~b : 3M- in the expression Wes:Tew:webitele: “Isis 

in the Pure Mountain, Inscr. 75/9= = Eg. ^ J Dw-tub “The Pure (or Holy) 
Mountain.” 

(nn) The title Inscr. 89/11 = dem. p-mr-sn (pron. p-le-shon), A eacovts, 

above p. 28, cf. Spiegelberg, Rec. de Trav. xxiv 187. 

(oo) The title 9 ^p 9 P 9 Co 9?~. Kar. 92 '3 = dem. 'rbt(n)gye, above p. 23. 


1 This was read Posen i, Inscr. ii p. 46, following Brugsch. 

- Cf. Spiegelberg, Mumieuetiketten, p. 52*. 

J This > statue of Isis nursing Homs is shown by L. D. Text v 271 to have been found not at 
Merawi but in the Croat Temple at Jebel Baikal, which lull was called the Pure (or Holy) Mountain 
in Egyptian, Brcgsch, Diet, (ieoyr. 109. 
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(pp) The divine name ) Kar. p. 55 and passim, St. Akin. 11. 19, 20, 39 = 

1 1 1 1 1 ^ <*> 1 * > \ 

dem. ’Mn-ldp, Apercodys, Apevcodus, seen in Coptic (II)a..unp*.Tn. The 

/WWA LJ J 


Meroitic has dropped the t before p 1 . 

Kar. pp. 10, 11. For ascertaining the sounds likely to be represented in Meroitic, 
the names of earlier “ Ethiopians,” yielding the list of nineteen sounds on p. 10, are 
of much less importance than the Nubian names of the Meroitic period written in 
Egyptian hieroglyphic and demotic. The brief note of the components of these on 
p. 11 needs expansion. 

I. Meroitic names and titles written in Egyptian hieroglyphs. These fall into 
three series marked by differences of spelling — 

(a) the early royal names Epyapevys and AzMamani , spelt in good Egyptian 
style on the temples which they built in the northern border-land called the 
Dodecaschoen us. 

(/3) royal names, etc., including ILpyapevys from Meroe and other sites in the 
south, generally in very corrupt spelling. 

( 7 ) the personal names Wy1cij Wa - veki - ve and 


_A 

Qrny Qeren in a very late hieroglyphic graffito at Dakka. 

Most of the groups can be found in the Index on pp. 75-6 of laser. II ; the 
Text of Lepsius’ DenJcmdler gives some confirmations of or variation from other 
copies. It should be noted that the Meroitic name-element Mqel, Meqel, laser. 88/3, 
89/4 (Mqel-temeye and Mqel-temze, cf. above pp. 25—27), Kar. 110 ( T?qtle ) Sh. 9 

M[e]qelali (?) appears to be recognisable in the cartouches ( (I err. 

Amani-meqel-bz (?) Leps. Konigsbuch no. 942, L. D. Text v 335 and 
Meqel-tk L. 1). V 39 (ending ^ ib. 36) cf. L. D. Text V 303. 


0 


^ J 


CA 


I 1 


mn ;.u. 


, the following letters are 


Apart from the groups for Egyptian elements like 
employed in spelling these names : 

(j generally initial as in E pyapevys final in Brtre above (y) and in the other 
cartouches of Pyr. B. 10 at Meroe. 

(j [j final (= e ?) in Kav8a/c V , etc.; later ( 7 ) = y in Wyky (Wayekiye), Qrny (Qeren). 
0 see -bj ( 7 ) and (/ 3 ). 

in Mry-Amn-asnu and Arnani-asrw (?) ; NB. later ( 7 ) = W a in Wayekiye. 


ft 


in Brtre above (y). 
in Pkrtr above ( x ). 


A a ca ^ Blackman 


1 To equate Amanap with the god Amenopi, Awenapi, Apevocfus, Eg. (j 

above p. 33 and references there), deni. 'Mn-py is les>b satisfactory ; and Prof. Sayce evidently prefers 
the above interpretation of the name, Licerpool Annuls of Archaeology , 24. The king Arnenhotp II 

was widely worshipped in Nubia. 
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in Psmry Inscr. I p. 87 ; 
in KavSaicT), etc. 


(?) in Mql-tk. 


/wwv\ 

/VWvVS 


in Qeren (?) Inscr. n p. 76 (i p. 87); later (7) (j (j in Qeren. 

in Amani-tere, E pyapevrjs (a), etc.; in Epyayevps (Meroe), Ariknhrer 

Inscr. 1 p. 78, Qeren (7). 

© in Ariknhrer'. ? in . ,.]th-Amani Inscr. 1 p. 78. 
in Azhl-Amni Inscr. 11 p. 32. 


1 — 1 doubtful in Inscr. 1 p. 85, cf. L. D. Text v p. 319 where Q**, is given 
instead of □ . 

^ in KavBaKT] ; vzps, 73 in Ntk-Amani ; later in Wyky. 

A in Epya/j,evr)s (a); (2, (2 I in E pyapevys (Meroe) and Mql-tk [in Egyptian (2 occurs 
for 1 ^) q frequently in Qysrs at Kalabshe as was noted by Lepsius, L. D. Text v 25, 
cf. Gauthier, Kalahsha, Pis. II — LX. (2 l may be written by the Meroites on account 
of the form of /} q] ; | j in Qeren Inscr. 11 p. 76 ; in Qeren (7). 

o in Brtre ; in Amanitere, etc. ; "| (| in K avEa/cy ; ^ — 0 in AmaniGre Inscr. 1 


p. 79. 


in Azhl-Amcini, 


in Knrz('() Inscr. 1 p. 86. 


II. X on -Egyptian names and titles written in very late demotic graffiti in the 
temples of the Dodecaschoenus. Indexed likewise in Inscr. 11 pp. 75-6. Here we find 
’ in 'krre, ’ rbt(n)gye , etc. 
y in Wygy above (ee). 
iv in Wygy. 
b in ’ rbt(n)gye . 
p in Snpte Inscr. 11 p. 25. 
rn in Bkmty Inscr. 11 p. 38. 
n in Snpte. 
ny in Qeren. 
r in Qeren. 

I in Abl..., Slwa. 
s in Shua, Snpte. 

s(?) in Stltn Inscr. II 25, which might however be read Mtltn, see the facsimile 
L. D. vi Bl. 66 no. 154. 

k, g in 'krre, Bkmty, ’ rbtgye , Wygy. 
q in qrny, Qysne BRUGSCH, Thes. 1003. 
t in ’ rbtgye . 


These two lists agree well enough with the results previously obtained as to 
the composition of the Meroitic alphabet, although neither is complete for every sound 
in the latter. The most notable fact is that s in both the demotic list and the 
hieroglyphic is doubtful, as this has a bearing on a subsequent discussion. Also it 
must be observed that amongst the names in the Pyramids of Meroe there is 
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Inscr. i p. 76, L. D. Text v p. 303; unless there is a mistake in 

the copy we have here the letter ID h which sound is not otherwise traceable in 
Meroitic. It seems as if the name were non-Meroitic and must be either old or else 
a survival into Meroitic times from the older state language and Ethiopian dynasty 
of Taharqa. I have theiefore not utilised it for the above alphabet. 

The only consonantal sign in the Meroitic alphabet for which no equation could be 
found to prove its value was . The others, however, having been sufficiently settled, 

it seemed by their elimination that Jj must be the equivalent of Eg. gr=n or | , and 

there were some arguments besides for making it a dental ( Kar . p. 16). The value 
z was therefore assigned to it, a sound which is also a prominent element in the 

Eg. word wz'-t, the name of the sacred eye . Its equivalence with I \ is now further 

indicated by the probable equation ( aa ) and it seems impossible to doubt its correct- 
ness. The transliteration z is of course only an approximation for a sound more like 
the Coptic •x, (3 1 , i.e. g (dj), c (tch). 

As to the other consonants the most important new equations are perhaps (aa) ( hh ) 
for _> = h, confirming this value for it, whereas c" is k. 

The value of each consonantal sign in Meroitic is now well established within 
close limits, although there is still room for discussion as to precise values and the 
most suitable transliterations. 

All the new material confirms the observation that may be followed in writing 
by *t- or by / though not by 9, whereas A (which commonly varies with /^) is 
never followed by a vowel sign. The natural conclusion is that A. = followed by 
9, and I do not see any cogent objection to this on other grounds. 

It will be seen from the equations (•/) (j) (in) (n) (cc) (dd) (gg) (kk) (ll) (nn) that 
hj(s) and c (s) are hopelessly intermingled in the uses of 2 (which is derived from an 
Egyptian character for s) and JH (derived from an Egyptian s) ; and 2 varies with JH 
especially in ^evrrji. While JH is never followed by a vowel sign, 2 is 

commonly followed by and /, but by 9 apparently only' in three cases amongst 
my inscriptions In Kar. 81 JH2X92i^ the 92 seems fairly certain, and in the great 
stela of Akinizaz apparently' we have l^~22 in 1. 7 and ‘yl‘^-29 2*i~\2 ^ D; 

whereas in Kar. 131 we should read 2^)2 instead of ^ 92 , and in Inscr. 92,17 for 
£92 probably 29 2> or 22)'. There is no clear case of s occurring in Egyptian 
transcripts of Meroitic names in either hierogly’phic or demotic. It would therefore 
seem probable that Meroitic made no distinction between s and s, at least in writing, 
and that JH = 2 followed by 2- 

The two equations in (kk) are of great interest. In the fiist place they' show 
how the Egyptian form of the name of Ictv hcc, hcj was rendered in Meroitic writing, 
and so coufirm the exceptional use of the Egyptian name (rendeied Ashi) as shown in 
(ll); otherwise one would suspect the latter of being merely an error of the scribe in 
this rather fhulty text (Inscr. l p. 73), since the customary form Wbshi occurs in the 
parallel phrase at the beginning of the inscription. In the second place the equations 
in (kk) show the treatment of the hiatus in Pa-esi, Ta-esi. That vowel should follow 
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vowel was a thing not endurable in Meroitic ; the difficulty was got over by the 
insertion of y. 

The vowels. The notation of vowels in Meroitic, especially of the o — u vowel 
group, and the actual values of the vowel signs are questions which still bristle with 
difficulties. Egyptian hieroglyphic and deinotie equations, being consonantal, give no 
help in themselves, but only through Coptic equivalents or Greek transcriptions. 
Again, the vowels in Coptic varied according to dialect ; no one can say precisely how 
the Egvptians in the Syene district and the Dodecasehoenus pronounced their vowels 
in the first four centuries a.d. Greek transcriptions too aie more or less vague. Even 
after allowing for the imperfection of the evidence, the uses of the vowel signs in 
Meroitic seem curiously elusive and capricious. Perhaps the difficulties lie partly in 
the mixture of evidence from different ages. 

The vowel signs are fully discussed in Kar. pp. 12, 13, q.v. One only, 25, /, is 
solely vocalic, the other three partake of a consonantal character. 

^ apparently derived from Eg. It is only used for the initial vowel 

and can be omitted at pleasure. It may be looked upon like initial aleph X as a 
kind of consonant, a breathing followed by a vowel. 

9 derived from Eg. (j, u'hich serves both for aleph and for y. In early writing 
*J 9 stands often for 9/// and is then consonantal or syllabic; but usually it is only 
a vowel. 

Syllables with the terminal vowel 9 : 

(1) Ij, 9 with y. 

(2) Apparently A with n. 

(3) Apparently JH with s. 

(4) ra, /4- with t, the sign derived from the group t+h or perhaps 

more probably from ? ? Eg. ty, t*.j. 

25, / derived from Eg. 25 'h e^e “ox”; or perhaps from <£T, an Ethiopian substi- 
tute for hr 2 ? “ face.” It occurs only as a vowel. 

Syllabic with the terminal vowel / ; with t. 

derived from Eg. ^ hi “ho!” In early writing 'jf, 4- stands often for 
4-// and is then syllabic; but usually it is only a vowel. 

Syllabic with the terminal vowel 4- ; 4- with y. 

The syllabic uses of 9 and 4- survive sporadically in later writing. 

Amongst the equations (« — ll) are many which can be utilised as evidence for 
the vocalisation of Meroitic : 

equation (c). One of the first rays of light that 
was obtained was furnished by the name of Ammon. Here Coptic efives jvMo-s-n 
traditional Greek \yywv, Ptolemaic papyri in compound names -afiovvLf. By a rare 
chance, however, the Greek version of a Meroitic name containing it, viz. E py-afierys, 
has been preserved by Diodorus; most fortunately too a similar form is found for the 
Ethiopian time in the records of Assurbauipal, where the name of the Ethiopian king 
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Urd-amane can be contrasted with that of an Egyptian princeling Un-amiinu. It was 
the Pharaohs of the New Kingdom that introduced Ammon into Nubia and established 
his worship in temples throughout the country from Debod to Napata, and it is easy 
to trace the origin of the Ethiopian form in the New Kingdom pronunciation which 
is rendered Amanu, Amana in the cuneiform of the Amarna tablets 1 . The Meroitic- 
Greek -a^evTjt and the Ethiopian- Assyrian -amane indicate for the pronun- 

ciation Amane or AmSne. 

It appears then that corresponding to o or u in Egyptian we may expect a in 
Meroitic. This explains (/) Oj9Z^ Ar for Egyptian ?wp Hor. In Amarna and 
Boghaz-keui cuneiform Horus is Hara 2 , so that the case is entirely consistent with 
Amane. 

(v) For Eg. Atar is accordingly to be expected. We have actually 

El • where we are at liberty to supply (5^~) before the E3, giving At-ar 

(r)(s) The second a in Amane is not written. Unwritten a appears to be 
common and is conspicuous in Npt£ n*.n*.T*., Ktk? KavSa/c y. 

As to the last, n is frequently omitted in Meroitic. 

(q) A pevScoTr]<; Eg. Harentyotf, Harentyatf is /A * ^ 9 cu 9 Arjtat?. The group 
of consonants nty was no doubt slurred in the Egyptian, a. varies with o in Coptic 
dialectically, and the o was certainly short in this word. 

( h ) The name of the queen of Amenhotp III is rendered Teie. i.e. Teye, in the 
Amarna tablets. The name of the city dedicated to her in Nubia was therefore 
pronounced Ha-Teye and appears in Meroitic as S ///*+-•} 5 2^ 

Transcripts by Meroitic scribes in the third century a.d. of Egyptian names borne 
by their familiar contemporaries ought to furnish particularly reliable guides to the 
values of the vowel signs, especially as Coptic equivalents and Greek versions give 
a very good idea of what the vocalisation of the names must have been at that time. 

(gg) (T-)shapshi (in Old Coptic AZ. xxxvm 92 infra) or (T)shepshe, Mer. 
s*f~p9s*t~(y9). 

( hh ) Pakhdm Mer. Ph / m 9 and perhaps Ph9»t9- 
(ii) (P-)Bek Mer. B9k9- 
( jj ) T-bekc (?) Mer. TSh^~h^~. 

(kk) Pa-Ese, Ta-Ese Mer. Py9s^~, Ty5s*~. 

With these may be associated the transcript of the following Egyptian word: 

(?) t-washte or t-weshte Mer. 

As to 9 (1) in the first syllable of the words the feminine article v- which in 
Coptic has only the faintest vocalisation is rendered by f? in (jj) and (i). In the only 
other case (gg) the v is suppressed before s. It is unfortunate that the masculine 
article n- is suppressed in (ii) and followed by a full vowel in (hh), so that we cannot 
quote an example with it. 

(2) Similarly in the middle of the words the uu vocalised n of (gg) and uj of 
(?) are both written with 9- 

1 See Raxke, Keihchriftlirhes Material zur A/tapyptuchen Yokctlisation (Berl. Abh. 1910). 

- Raxke, op. cit. p. 10. 
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(3) At the end of the words the unvocalised .u of (hh) and s' k of (ii) are written 

with 9- 

It seems then that 9 is added to a consonant to mark the absence of vocalisa- 
tion. But 

(4) There are important exceptions. In (ii) (kk) it represents the long vowel 6. 
In one instance in (hh) it may represent 6, but it appears to have been corrected on 
the original to /. 

/ stands for 6 in (hit). 

4*-~ stands for the short e or i of the Egyptian feminine termination (gg), ( jj ) (kk), ( i ) ; 
also for short e in the accented syllable (jj) and for short a or e in the accented 
syllable (gg) ( i ). 

Lastly, the vowel a. in the unaccented syllable is denoted by leaving the preceding 
consonant bare (hh) (kk). 

The above seem to be the rules applicable to the transcription by Meroitic scribes 
in Lower Nubia of foreign names in the third century A.D. One Greek transcript of 
a Meroitic name is known from about the same period : 

(z) Afiparoen; Mer. Brt/y9 which according to the above rules would give the 
pronunciation Bara toy, assuming that / can represent o (as indicated by the Greek) as 
well as 6. The spelling of the name of this important person, who occurs also at Faras, 
does not vary; but one may suppose either that 52^ properly preceded the name but 
was omitted in writing it, or better that Abra-, Bara- were alternative pronunciations, 
especially when a foreigner was concerned. 

We must be cautious, however, in applying the rules to early Meroitic writing or 
to ordinary Meroitic groups where traditional spelling from early days would more or 
less hold sway. Changes in the pronunciation of the language or the predominance 
of a different dialect might affect the spelling, and the scribal conventions would 
almost certainly show some change in the course of two or three centuries. 

For traditional and early spelling we have first: 

(z) The late Greek transcript of the ancient title held by Abratoy, viz. i JrevrTjv, 
Mer. p9s9t/, p9st/ , rarely pst/ ( Kar .); ancient p9st/, pst / , p9st*t~ (St. Akinizaz), 
p9st/ Far. 43. The transcript ought to show at least how the title sounded in the 
days of Abratoy. The predominant spellings p9st/ , p9s9t/ ought to give psato, pseto 
according to the above rules, but the omission of n is a constant phenomenon in 
Meroitic writing. The terminal vowel is therefore the only serious difficulty. Curiously 
enough the ancient spelling p9st*t~, occurring only in one instance on the stela of 
Akinizaz (1. 28), would actually give psa(v)te , an excellent equivalent of the Greek. 

Also first -century Greek literary transcripts of an ancient Meroitic kind’s name 
the queen’s title and the name of one of the capitals: — 

(c) (¥,py)ap.ev V <; Mer. Mn^~, Amn^~. The Greek version unfortunately makes a 
normal Greek proper name and therefore may be suspected of adaptation, but it is 
well confirmed by the Ethiopic-Assyiian Amane, see above. On the analogy of Abratoy 
one might conjecture that the spellings Mn 4~, Amn*t~ indicated two pronunciations, 

Mane and Annie ; but, as in Egyptian the long vowel and stress preceded the //, it is 
better for the present to vocalise the word as Amane. 
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{>') Kavbatn] Mer. Ktk$. 

(s) Narrara Mer. X pt 5 . 

In these the 5 seems to represent a final vowel, short or long. 

The vocalisation of other groups can be compared with Egyptian spellings: 

(d) W/S archaic, etc., rarely late. Eg. Ese. Probably Wrs, Wis. 

(e) As/ archaic, etc. Eg. Usiri (or e). Probably Asiri. 

(/) Mr late writing. Eg. Hor, but Ar is likely in Meroitie, see p. 119. 

(p) P^f~l^q9, rarer P*t~hj9- Eg. ni'.V^K. The name has not yet been found 
earlier than about the third century A.D. in Meroitie, and the spelling seems to agree 
with this, giving Pileq, Pilaq. 

(h) At’^f-yS late writing. Eg. Ha-Teye. Probably Atey(e 1), modern Adai. 

O') p9lm/s late writing. Eg. plemeese. Probably plames. 

(k) p9r*f-t5 late writing. Eg. prit (?). Probably prit. 

(wt) PhrsS? late writing. Eg. nsexpop^c, but once n^*.ps.c if Krall’s copy is correct 1 . 
Probably Paharas, Arabic probably Bakharas 2 * . 

(.") Sy9, late writing. Eg. Sae. Probably Say(e ?), modern Sai, see (h). 

(q) ArSttJ late writing. Eg. Hareutyotf. Probably Arentat. 

Of) Arm**-, Arm? (?) archaic, Ar/mS late writing. Eg. Hrome, 'Pcopy. Probably 
Arami, late Ardme. Of. early MkfzkS, late MkSzJk? p. 11-3. 

O') Ati\^f~l) archaic (I)- Eg. Hat-h6r. Probably Atar. 

iff) late. Greek Te\y\i$. Probably Sellel (cf. Shellal). 

(II) As^f~ archaic. Eg. Ese, Esi. Probably Esi. 

( nn ) plsn late writing. Eg. pleshone. Perhaps palasan. 

It seems impossible to make any consistent scheme for the vowels. If the 
vocalisation of a word is known some kind of explanation of the reasons for the use 
of the vowel signs in writing it can be given, but it is impossible to judge how a 
word was vocalised from the evidence of the Meroitie writing alone. 

The value e assigned to / is supported by (j) 3/ 7^ 9 nAeMHHuje and (z) 
'~J//9£_^ yfrevTyi : but there is cogent evidence also for an o, u value. 

(u) /X~/i_9Z^. seems to correspond to uputi in Amarna cuneiform. 

5 ) / co 9 ‘ P copy. 

(z) 9 W A fHpaToei<i. 

(hh) n a-fcovpis, IL*.s5o’-w. 

Also the common termination co/co or the word cu/CajX^ G probably seen 
in the proper name II Xor^-Kapoop, peihaps also in HeTeqais-Kpovp at Dakkag though 
this last is susceptible of another interpretation as Peteesis son ot Krur toe. ‘Frog’). 

Moreover, the sign -V which is t followed by / corresponds in the queen’s 

cartouche (6) to •?= and perhaps ==^= in a variant 4 , which last is to ‘land’ in Coptic. 

1 Ekall, Wiei'tr i. d. A. </es MoryenlamUi XI v, p. 23/. 

- See the memoirs to appear on Karas. 

Cf. above p. 27. 4 See AVr. p. 6. 
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Comparative philologists like the late Prof. Sweet have told me that it is almost 
inconceivable that a language should have existed without the o — u vowel 1 * . 

If / really represents both o — u and e we can cite from Old Nubian an illustrative 
mixture of o and e, for opioce ‘hymn’ ‘praise’ has the variant opece, i.e. probably 
orese ; and opn ‘wine’ corresponding to Coptic Hpn- suggests that n'Ae.uHHige might 
appear in Meroitic as pelemoshe. 

With regard to the origin of the value o for /, i.e. we may perhaps seek it 

in the £3, & of the Ethiopian-Egyptian inscriptions. Schafer long ago suggested 3 that 
this & might have been substituted for f the ‘face/ which in Coptic would be go (ho). 
If so, the Meroites, who could not pronounce A, would convert go into o and so 
the ox’s face or head would naturally represent to them the vowel o. Likewise 
to for can be explained as has been done by Prof. Maspero, who well suggests 
that css*, var. o, represents V, the determinative of ‘land’ to 4 . 

There are plenty of cases in which an unwritten vowel corresponds to an o or 6 
in Coptic, Areudotes, os.-oi.op, na.^gwpis.c, etc-., but these can generally be exjrlained as 
due to the substitution of a for o or 6 in the Ethiopian-Meroitic names 3 . Also the 
initial might represent other vowels than a, as when it corresponds to ot in 

the Meroitic / 3 5 for Coptic o^-cipe and to « in cuneiform it pud. 

Until more certainty is arrived at it seems best to keejr to the transcriptions 
both of vowel-signs and of .///, A which have been used in all the memoits from 
Meroe onwards, although they must be looked upon as conventional to some extent. 

Kar. ch. II p. 17 et seqq. The age of the Meroitic inscriptions. 

Professor Sayce’s recognition of the name of Home on the great stela of Akinizaz 
can hardly be gainsaid; it is then practically certain that Egypt was already under Roman 
rule. Presumably the Dakka texts of Akinizaz and the graffiti in the same style of 
writing on the rocks west of Dakka” were all engraved before the great defeat of the 
troops of Candace at the hands of Petronius. This took place in the neighbourhood 
of Dakka about 23 B.C., less than ten years after the occupation of Egypt by Augustus. 
The age of these semi-archaic inscriptions, nearly as early in style as any that are known, 
is therefoie practically fixed to the brief period 30—23 B.c. On the great stela a 
queen was figured in front of the king, doubtless the one-esed Candace herself. The 
name or title Candace is not found in the inscription, but it occurs in a cartouche 
in Egyptian writing on the pyramid of Amauitere at Meroe, and follows the name of 
that queen in her Meroitic cartouche on one pylon of the Lion temple at Naga 
precisely as qere ‘king’ follows the name of her lord and husband Natakamani on 

1 See iil&o Schuchardt's review, l.c. p. 167. 

- See Griffith, X>/bbn> Tvxt* of the ChrUtiun Period, Glossvirv p. 110. 

•* Did Aet/ooj/tsc/ie Kon igsi/isch /'ift, p. 50. 

1 (’f. Km\ p. 16. 

' >See ‘ lb,,ve !’• 1!A °“ I 1 ' 10 of K" '-'*<•">/ -aente quoted as a word corresponding to a Meroitic 

vowelle-s group is wrong, lnit unfortunately was allowed to pass in the proof-correcting. The word 
which I at first read as Manp -«cn£e. i.e. Memphis, is really Amanap [Kar. p. 55, above p. 115) and 
no equivalent of Memphis has yet appeared. 

" L'icr. !)1— 93. 
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the other pylon 1 . Candace is therefore, as Pliny implies, a title 1 queen ’(?) rather 
than a name. The style of the cursive inscription of Natakamani and Amauitere 2 * is 
much the same as those of Akinizaz. 

At the other end of the series, among the latest inscriptions another chronological 
point has been gained by the probable identification of Wayekiye, whose graffito is 
dated in a.d. 220, with the man whose tombstone in the late style of Meroitic was 
found at Aqeba J . This would date the tombstone to about 250 A.D. One may fairly 
doubt whether the Meroitic writings known at present reach beyond the first century 
Be. and the third century a.d., the period of Diocletian. Traces of the Meroitic 
writing, however, seem to survive in two letters of the alphabet of Old Nubian 4 . 

Kar. eh. ill. The Meroitic language. 

It must be confessed that, iu spite of new material and of some hard work on 
my part, progress in the understanding of the Meroitic language itself has been nearly 
at a standstill. Such advance as has been made has been almost entirely on the 
fringes of the subject. 

Kar. p. 22. As to Phonology the avoidance of vowel following vowel by the 
insertion of y is seen not only in the spelling Pa-yeshi for nama above pp. 117-8, but 
also in the vocative of the name of Osiris, viz. (A)shereyi for (A)sheii + i, Kar. p. 23. 

Kar. p. 23, note 1. It was observed that no Egyptian or Greek personal names 
had been recognised in the Meroitic inscriptions. We are now however able to point 
to several Egyptian names of persons, above p. 119. 

No Greek or Latin importations have been identified. Arbat(e) = aprafiy (above 
p. 23) was of course Egyptian ertab. ertob long before it was Greek. 

It has been proposed to identify' several Meroitic words — ate ‘ water,’ wayeki ‘ star,’ 
qabun ‘star’?, Sethis 1, zemi (?) ‘year’?, ser ‘book’? — with Nubian 5 . From Schafer’s 
analvses of Ethiopian names preserved by classical writers there can be no doubt that 
Nubian was spoken in some part of the Nile valley ; borrowing ot individual words 
may therefore have gone on freely between Nubians (Nobatae?) and Meroites, but so far 
the language of the Meroitic inscriptions does not appear to have been the ancestor of 
the Nubian dialect. 

The list of five native words of which the meaning is clear, these being of far 
more importance than any loan words, can now be increased by two, viz. 

kctzi ‘woman,’ cf. perhaps Nub. Mali, kissi, Dong, fossa, pudendum muliebre. 

cuU Stela of Akinizaz, I user. 92 6, 12, coU laser. 91 14, 20, 28, 29 abr ‘man.’ 

These valuable additions were pointed out bv Professor Sayce in his note on the 
stela of Akinizaz. It is worth while to give the grounds for the meaning, which can 
leave no doubt. The stela pictures a row of bound captives below the scene ot 
adoration. In the text occur the two words followed by numerals. 

1. 5 abr 32, kzi 135. 1. 10 abr 100, kzi 1[ ]2. 1. 12 abr 58)?), kzi 223. 

1 Ins er. 3, 4, see laser. I p. 55, also ib. p. 79. 2 laser. 126. 

3 Above pp. 26-8. 4 Kar. pp. 14, 15, X uhlan Texts of the Christian Period, p. 73. 

5 See above pp. 27, 28, 30. 
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It had already been shown in Kar. p. 39 that Iczi was a characteristic element in 
the names of women and in their epithets, and it was assumed to mean woman, 
harim, etc. in translating: r on the other hand is a characteristic termination of 
masculine names. It is thus evident that the figures refer to the number of men and 
women respectively taken captive on different occasions; the women captives naturally 
outnumber the men, most of whom would either be killed or escape. 

Other words which are fairly certain are 
5ou/0 qere ‘ king. 
at ‘bread.’ 

hare ‘north,’ but this is possibly Egyptian, derived from hr-t^/cdra) 
in the geographical sense, see Brugsch, 1 Vth. 1121. 

5 /)5uj 5/// yereqe ‘south.’ 

S^hSouS/// ;/ereu'ake ‘ east.’ 

5I.A/4- te Twice ‘west.’ 

It should be noted too that the l in the adjective lah ‘great’ ‘chief’ is probably 
only connective ; like the connective elsewhere it is absorbed by the genitive (?) s 
which then becomes i, eg. ivemanis, wemanit-ah. 
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NOTE ON A NEW TOMB (No. 260) AT 
DRAH ABEL NAGA, THEBES 


By ERNEST MACK AY 


lx the course of Mr Robert Mond’s work at Thebes a hitherto unknown tomb has 
been discot ered at Drab abu’l Naga which presents several points of interest not found 
in any other tomb in the Necropolis at present known to us. 

This tomb is situated a little below and to the south of Tomb 1/ (Neb-amun), 
and was first entered by a native, Mohammed Salim, through a hole in the courtyard 
of his house. He, however, instead of giving notice of his find, entirely demolished 
one of the two inscribed walls in an attempt to cut away pieces of it to sell to collectors 
of antiquities. Fortunately, he was detected and punished by a month s imprisonment, 
before he had time similarly to destroy the second painted wall. As regards the date 
of the tomb, the general style suggests the time of Thothmes III, but theie is no 
direct evidence as, unfortunately, the name and titles of the deceased were inscribed 
on the wall which was destroyed; it will thus probably never be known to whom 
the tomb belonged. 

The scenes of most interest on the now remaining inscribed wall (PI. XIV) are 
those shewing respectively a small vineyard and a group of rope-makeis at work. In 
the former are seen four vines, or rows of vines, which are being watered by a labourer; 


the latter is pouring the water into holes or trenches whose sides are raised to prevent 
its escaping The more complete of the two kneeling figures tinder the vine on the 
left of the picture is painted entirely black and was, therefore, probably intended to 
represent a Sudanese, though his somewhat aquiline features preclude his being of 
negroid type. It will be noticed that the two labomers under the vines on the right, 
and also the man pouring water into the trenches, wear long huii t ^ ie P ac 'k °f ^ ie 
bead, while the scalp above the forehead is closely shaven. The figure to the extreme 
right also wears a beard, and it is possible that we have here men of foreign origin 
who were brought into Egypt, either as skilled gardeners or as slaves who were taught 

to do this kind of work. 

Passino- on to the other scene of special interest, three men are here seen at 
work beside a papyrus swamp making a rope (PL XV). The reeds are shown growing 
in the water and inhabited by birds. The figure on the right of the group ot rope- 
iuakers is twisting two separate strands ot the rope, holding in either ham a too o 
the kind used for this purpose. The middle figure, seated on a rush box or stool, 
should be holding an upright bar of wood or metal between the two strands which 
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are being twisted together, and one end of this bar should be fixed in the ground. 
Unfortunately, however, a large part of this figure has been damaged, only enough 
being left to show that there was something fixed in the ground here. The man behind 
the seated figure is engaged in giving the final twist to the rope in which the two 
strands are now entwined together. Above the figures are to be seen four coils of 
finished rope neatly tied up, and also a bundle of papyrus stems cut ready to be made 
into rope and bound together in two places. The group of six tools below is especially 
interesting, and comprises all that was, and to this day is, used by the fellahin in the 
manufacture of rope. First, there is a species of marline-spike used in splicing and 
also to put between two strands when they are being twisted together. Below is a 
mallet used for beating the pap3 - rus stems, after they had been soaked in water, to 
make them sufficiently pliable to be twisted. Next to these are two tools for twisting 
the separate strands of rope which are of much the same form as those employed in 
Egypt at the present day, but with the addition of a heavy ball at the end which 
assisted with its momentum. To the right of these is another marline-spike somewhat 
similar to, but smaller than, the first, and lastly a knife which was probably used for 
cutting down the reeds. 

To compare with this scene from the tomb, an illustration is given from a photo- 
graph, taken by the writer, of present-day Egyptian fellahin at work making a rope, from 
which it will be seen that the ancient and the modern methods are almost identical. 
The fellah in the middle of the picture has a bar of iron stuck vertically in the 
ground and is using a piece of wood passed horizontally between the two strands 
that are in process of being twisted together. This additional piece of wood is 

only used when the rope is thick and not for finer strands which require the vertical 

bar only. 

It will be noticed in the scene from the tomb that the man twisting the strands 

is doing this with a tool held in each hand. In so doing, he had to whirl his tools in 

opposite directions, which a personal trial shows to require considerably more skill 
than is at first apparent. 

The modern Egyptians always employ two men for this purpose, as will be seen 
from the photograph, and when working with short lengths they lay aside their tools 
and use sticks instead. 

At the present day in Egj pt the papyrus reed is not procurable, and palm-fibre 
and what is known as Haifa grass are used instead, the latter of which in favourable 
localities grows to a height of four to five feet. This grass is made into rope in a 
green state after having been well beaten with a mallet, and is without doubt the 
modern substitute for the papyrus reed. 

The remaining scenes in the tomb are of the usual type and call for no especial 
comment, but the two described above well repay the cost and trouble of excavating 
and guarding the tomb. 
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THE UAS SCEPTRE AS A BEDUIX CAMEL STICK 


By Professor C. G. SELIGMAX, M.D. 


The specimen shown in the accompanying figure was given me in 
of years ago. The owner, on whose good faith I can 
absolutely rely, said that it had come from the Eastern 
Desert, where it was said to be a common form of 
camel stick, though he could not tell me its precise A 

origin. It had been in his possession many years, and A > 

it certainly was not the form in common use among the f 

Bisharin. Independent inquiry confirmed this, and it /' ^ 

was also possible to eliminate the Ababdeh. I knew f? _/ 
that the uas form did not occur among the Hadendoa r> / 
or Beni Amer of the Sudan, so that I provisionally ' 

assigned its origin to the Siuaitie Peninsula or to an 
aiea between Suez, Kena and Kosseir. That the latter 
area is correct seems to be indicated by a passage in 
Chautre who, writing of the Ma’aza, says : — “ They make 
a stick absolutely resembling the sceptre of the ancient 
Egyptians from the branches of the Tama rue mu nn if era 
which is abundant in some parts of the desert 1 . ’ 

The specimen illustrated is about 84 cm. long and 
has a small hole drilled in the lower end. The upper 
third is bound with rings of iron and whippings of 
copper wire to prevent splitting. The head, which is 
between 15 and 16 cm. long, is covered with raw-hide 
which has been neatly stitched along its upper edge. 


1 Rechercltes Anth'O poloyiqv.es en Eyypte (Lyon 1904), p. 218. 
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TWO CLAY BALLS IN THE MANCHESTER MUSEUM 

By WINIFRED M. CROMPTON 

There are in the Manchester Museum two clay balls similar in size to the 
inscribed balls containing a core of papyrus or of linen, found by Peet at Abydos, an 
account of which was published in this Journal for January 1915, p. 8, with a further 
note in the October number, p. 253. The Manchester examples have, however, a 
peifectly plain suiface, without any incisions or inscriptions. A few weeks ago we 
decided to cut these balls open and found that each contained, not papyrus or linen, 
but a tuft of red brown human hair, apparently infantile ! (See photos, PL XVI, at top 
actual size, at bottom showing half a ball enlarged.) They are of unbaked Nile mud 
mixed with shell, of which a piece is apparent in the photo (bottom right-hand 
half-ball). To the outer surface of one, a small piece of linen adheres. 

They form part of a tomb group found by Petrie at Kahun in 1890, and presented 
to the Manchester Museum by Mr Jesse Haworth the same year. 

The group is dated by Petrie “from the style of the yellow-faced coffin heads and 
ahead-rest of wood” to “about the XXth Dynasty.” The list of contents of the tomb 
published by him in Kahun, Gurob and Ha warn, p. 32, does not mention these balls, 
but the greatest care has always been taken in Manchester to keep together articles 
belonging to one tomb group, and I have no doubt that they form part of it. 

Di Elliot Smith has told me that ne has never come across any mention or 
example of these balls, except those few recorded by Mr Peet. Now that attention 
has been diawn to the subject perhaps other examples may be brought to licht bv 
museum curators. It is singular that the dated examples known should be separated 
by so wide an interval of time as that between the Old Kingdom and Dynasty XX, 
even though the contents are entirely different. 
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Plate XVI 



The Four Half Balls, actual size. 



One of the same, enlarged. 


Clay Balls in the Manchester Museum. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROM AX EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1914-15) 

By H. IDRIS BELL, M.A. 

[Having been engaged, owing to the war, in work having no connexion with papyri, 
I have had very little leisure for bibliographical search; and this fact, with the 
interruption of communications due to the war, will explain why my bibliography is 
this year even less complete than usual. Several works referred to I have not had an 
opportunity' of seeing, and several others I have had time only to glance at. Under 
the circumstances, and to avoid possible misconceptions, I have marked with an asterisk 
works not seen at all and with an obelus those which I have seen but have had no 
chance to study' in detail. My thanks are due to Prof. Grenfell, M. "Victor Martin, 
and Mr X. H. Baynes for supplying me with several references.] 

I. Literary Texts. 

The principal item under this bead, as so often, is the annual volume of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund 1 . It is a further proof, if further proof were needed, ot the wealth 
of the Behneseh site in literary' and theological papyri that V olume XI of the Oxyrhymchus 
Papyri consists, like Vol. V, entirely of papyri of this class. The theological papyri 
proper are uot this time of much note ; but as an appendix to the theological section 
is published a papyrus of unusual interest, which is strictly to be classed as non- 
Iiterary but is included here because ot its importance for the history ot the Coptic 
Church. It is a calendar of crvvdfjei*; or services at various Oxyrhyuchite churches on 
Sundays and festivals during a period of five months. I he editors identify the date 
as a.d. 535 ; in the heading the list is curiously dated as yerd to icaTeX6{elv) iv 
’A XefarSp(etV) r'ov 7ra7ra, and in the 14th indiction. 

The new classical texts have not the importance of those in \ ol. X, but include 
several interesting additions to the fragments of Greek literature. The most notable 
are parts of two pleasing scolia of Bacchylides and a well-preserved fragment of the 
Aetia of Callimachus, interesting because it shows us the author, so to sav, in his 
workshop — in other words, availing himself of his chance proximity to a man from 
Icus at a banquet to add to his stock of antiquarian lore, lhe other new texts are 
two MSS. of Hesiod's Catalogue ; some additional fragments of P. Oxy. 1234 (the 

1 The Oxyrhynchm Papyri, Part xi. Edited by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. London, 1915. 
7 plates. 
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Alcaeus MS.) ; Callimachus, Iambi ; Antiphon Soplhstes, Ilept ’A i, a note- 
worthy addition alike to our stock of early Attic prose and to our knowledge ot sophistic 
philosophy ; an interesting fragment of a history of Sicyon, dealing with the rise ol the 
tyrant Orthagoras ; an unimportant fragment of an unknown Attic oration ; Heraclides 
Lembus, Epitome of Herndppus irepl vopoOeTutv ; and an anonymous romance. Among 
the texts of extant works are MSS. of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and Livy. The fragments are mostly somewhat scanty and 
not textually of great value; but no. 1376, which contains part of the seventh book 
of Thucydides, is of considerable length and of real importance for the text. 

Noteworthy as some of the above papyri are, the most interesting part of the 
volume is perhaps the section entitled " Graeco-Egyptian Literary Papyri,” for here we 
are introduced to a literary genus as yet very scantily represented. Nos. 1380 and 
1381, respectively the lecio and the verso of the same long i oil, are of particular im- 
portance. 1380, which is unfortunately in a bad state of preservation, contains part 
of a long invocation of Isis, beginning (so far as the extant portion goes) with a list 
of the cult-names under which the goddess was worshipped in various cities or districts, 
and concluding (again so far as the fragment goes) with an enumeration of her powers 
and her gifts to men. Besides its mythological interest the MS. is of geographical 
value. 1381, which is much more legible, is the introduction to, and commencement 
of, a vita (one is tempted to use the term, so much does the preamble recall that to 
the life of some mediaeval saint) of Imouthea (Imhotep). The work is, or purports to 
he, a free translation, or paraphrase, of an Egyptian work contained in a roll discovered, 
apparently, at the temple of Imhotep at Memphis. The translator’s preface, explaining 
how, when he was tempted by the greatness of his theme to abandon his task, the 
god induced him to pei severe, is of really quite exceptional interest. The most notable 
of the other texts in this part is a sailor’s song to the Rhodian winds, an interesting 
specimen of popular ver.-e ; the remaining two are a small fragment from the end of 
“ a story concerning the dpeTtj of Zeus — Helios — Sarapis,” aud a papyrus containing 
medical recipes and theological extracts, the latter apparently added, no doubt because 
of their medical interest, as a sort of chaim. 

The third (and apparently the last) volume of the Florentine Papyri 1 contains 
three literary texts, all previously published elsewhere: a fragment of Sibylline oracles; 
a fragment ol an unknown epic; and fragments ot a treatise on Palmomancv. 

The second volume of the Ry lands Papyri 2 , which is mainly uon-literary in character, 
contains three texts which, if not literary in the full sense, at least belong to the ante- 
room of literature. These arc: two fragments from a translation of an unknown Latin 
work, the translator being Olympias Isidoriauus ; an astrological dialogue between Plato 
and an Egyptian prophet : and a table of measures of length. 

J. U. Powell has now published his paper 2 , referred to in last year’s report (p. 98), 


1 Papin gaivo-oj'iu, ptibblicati dalla I?. Aecad. dei Lineei sotto la direzione di D. Coraparetti e 
\ itelli. \ ol. hi. Pujitn Fioruitim, <lor, r test i htteram dell: eta roniana e bizcrutina, per cura 
di G. Viteili. Ulrica Hoepli, Milano, Ifil.j. 5 plates. 


- u */ iip ot the ( rjX'i'k Pufuft'i i/> *he 

of the PttJ molie a lid Homan pane Is X i s. 
Arthur 8, Hunt. 23 plate.-. Mauelie-ter : 
In t Journal vj Piidola'j'U 101a, pp. 


John Hylands Library , Manchester. Volume II. Documents 
— toll;. Edited by J. de M. Johnson, Victor Martin, and 
The University Press, 1915. 
loO— liis. 
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on the Chicago fragments of Greek poetry. These are the fragments acquired by 
Goodspeed in 1903 and since twice edited. They are now re-edited from a collation 
by Hunt, who has combined fragments A and B, revised the text, and in this way 
made it probable that the fragments formed part of a single roll containing various 
poems. It was apparently a sort of anthology of Hymns. The most interesting is one 
which Powell takes as referring to the deified Arsinoe Aphrodite. He considers, but 
answers in the negative, the question whether the author was Callimachus. 

In a new Italian periodical devoted to the study of papyrology A. Calderini publishes 
a fragment containing Aphorisms of Hippocrates 1 . 

F. G. Alliuson has published an article- on the Epitrepontes of Menander, which 
he studies in the light of the new Oxvrhynchus fragment (P. Oxv. X, 1236), attempting 
a reconstruction of the passage affected. 

E. Schwartz has a note 1 * on 1. 512 ff. of the same play. 

Recent numbers of the series of Kleine Texte 4 * * issued under the general editorship 
of H. Lietzmann include some volumes of interest to papyrology. K. J ander collects 
a number of oratorical fragments lately discovered, many ot which are from papyri’. 
E. Diehl edits the recently discovered fragments of Sophocles'*, namely the Ichneutae 
(which might surely be spared the Latin title Indagatores), the Eurypyltts, the A%aia>v 
SvWoyos, and some short fragments culled from Photius and elsewhere. H. v. Arnim 
does a similar service for Euripides 7 * . The volume begins with the life of Euripides 
by Satyrus (P. Oxy. IX, 1176). and the plays contained in it are the Antiope, the 
Cretans, Melctnippe g crcxfirj, Jlehtnippe /j Seaports, the Oeneus, the Peinthous, the 
Stheneboea. the Hypsipyle, and the Phuethon. Finally, S. Sudhaus collects the fragments 
of Menander recently discovered®. In the Epitrepontes he incorporates P. Oxy. 1236. 

The Italian Studi already referred to (below, footnote 1) contain a lexicon to the 
papyrus fragments of Sophocles 9 by A. Calderini and his pupils. 

J. U. Powell publishes notes 1 " on Sophocles, Ichneutae , col. iv , 1. 13, and col. VII, 
1. 20, and Eurypyltts, Frag. 87 (which he proposes to assign to the Ichneutae), and on 
Frag, i, col. i, 1. 18 of the beautiful Sappho ode in P. Oxy. X. 

Though the Herculaneum Papyri have no connection with Egypt they are, palaeo- 
graphicallv, of considerable interest and importance to the papyrologist ; and it seems 
well therefore to refer here to the scheme tor a publication ot all the more complete 
ones which the Naples Academy has formed. The first volume has already appeared 11 
and raises the most favourable expectations regarding the whole series. It includes 

1 In +,$ 'tudi della S'cuola PapirologicU. R. Accad. soientifieo-letteraria in Milano, i, 1915. 

5 In t Am. Jour a. of Phil. 1915, pp. 185—202. :i In ^Hermes, 1915, pp. 312—315. 

4 Kleine Texte fur Vorlesuagen vnd Ubv.mjen. Herausgegeben von Ham Lietzmann. Bonn 

A. Marcus und E. Weber's 5 erlag. 

•> Xo. 118. Oratonun et Rhetorics Uittecoram Frogmenta wiper Raperta. 1913. 1 M. 

li Xu. 113. Svppleiaeatuin Sophotlevm. 1913. 0.90 M. 

7 Xo. 112. SupplementuM Euripideuni. 1913. 2 M. 

s Xos. 44 — 46. J fenandri Reliquiae iiuper Re pi, ■hie. 1914. 2 M., Betid, 2.40 M. 

9 + Studi d. Sc. Pap. i, pp. 89—199. 

111 Notes on Recent Discoreries, in Class. Quarterly, 1915. pp. 142 — 143. 

a fferculanaiiiuoi VohunLnurn quae gaper* ant eollectio tertia. Rnceolt" pabbUcaht a cum della R. 
A read, di Arch., Lett., e Belle Arti di Napoli , eon riprodinioni fotoiaercaniehe. Tom.i i. Ulrico Hoepli, 
Milano, 1914. 

17—2 
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two only of the rolls, Philodemus, Ilept Kaximv and ITepl QavaTov A. Transcripts of 
both are given, with introductions, notes, and an index of words ; and of even more 
importance, at least for the papyrologist pure and simple, are the remarkably successful 
collotype facsimiles, obtained by a process invented by Signor A. Alinari, which of 
course furnish a basis for palaeographieal study such as the lithographs could not do. 

II. Publications of Xon-Uterary Texts. 

Under this head the most important publication of the year is, beyond all com- 
parison, the second volume of the Rylands Papyri already referred to 1 . Its importance 
is due to several facts : it is one of the largest volumes of papyrus texts yet published ; 
it contains many texts of great, some of unusual, interest ; and its editors, whose names 
are a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of their work, have handled the material 
in such a wav and with such wealth of commentary as to increase its value many times. 
The preface by Hunt explains that the bulk of the work tvas done by Johnson and 
Martin ; his own ta^k was mainly that of supervision and revision. The volume is 
admirably printed by the Clarendon Press and contains a number of most excellent 
plates, which will be invaluable for palaeographieal purposes. 

The texts contained in this volume consist (except for the three literary fragments 
already mentioned in § I) of non-literaiy documents of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods; 
those of the Byzantine period are reserved for a third volume. The present volume 
contains too much material to be at all adequately dealt with here, but some of the 
more important of its contents may be briefly referred to. 

The Ptolemaic papyri at the beginning are not of great importance so far as their 
contents are concerned, but palaeographically several of them ate exceedingly valuable 
as dating from the late Ptolemaic period, hitherto very inadequately represented by 
papyri, and they include two documents of the reign of the last Cleopatra. 

The greater part of the bulky volume is, however, occupied by texts of the Roman 
period. One of the most novel and interesting of these is no. 77, a document relating 
to an election to a municipal office; a certain Achilles, elected to the office of cosmetes, 
seeks to evade the burdensome honour by undertaking that of exegetes. The text 
immediately following is also of interest, being a covering letter sent with a packet of 
official letters and despatches. There are documents relating to iirigation and the land 
survey; to the appointment to liturgies (no. 90 is one of special interest); to concessions 
ot trade lights; to the lease of state lands; to the eicncpicris of ephebi and to erri/cpio-is ; 
certificates of pagan sacrifice ( libelli ): and other interesting official texts. The section 
of petitions also contains several noteworthy documents : among others is a group 
(nos. 124 — 152) of petitions from Euhemeria dated between a.d. 28 and 48 aud there- 
fore palaeographically valuable. Many of the contracts too are of considerable interest; 
but perhaps the most valuable part of the volume, thanks mainly to the diligence and 
acuteness of the editors, is the section of taxation. The very elaborate commentaries 
attached to some of these texts, particularly those on no. 192 b (taxes on garden land)* 
which include the republication in an improved form oi several papjri in other 
collections, and 21o (one of several of the carbonized papyri of Thinuis, other specimens 
of which have been published among the Berlin Papyri and in the volumes of the 

1 See above, p. 130. 
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Societa italiaiia), may really be described as epoch-making. It should be added that 
an appendix contains a republication of a Ghent papyrus very valuable for questions 
of taxation but originally published in a most unsatisfactory form. After the texts 
are given ‘'descriptions” of many other papyri. It is impossible to avoid a feeling of 
legiet that a \olume of this importance should have been fated to appear at a moment 
when events leave little time or inclination for such studies. 

Another ot the major publications of the year is the third volume of the Florentine 
Papjri already referred to 1 . The volume, which is in the nature of a “ Nachlese ” 
fiom the collection, is not of equal interest with the first two, many of its most in- 
teresting texts having already been separately published elsewhere ; but it contains 
some noteworthy documents which had not previously been made public. The papvri 
come from various sources. A compact group is formed by those from Aphrodito 
(Kom Ishgnu), which, though not equal in interest to those in the Cairo catalogue of 
J. Maspero nr even to those in the forthcoming P. Lonch Y, supplement those very 
usefully. They include two interesting official orders from the Dux of the Thebaid, 
and a petition (no. 296) which is of some importance for local history, despite its 
mutilation. The remaining texts are from Hermopolis, the Fay um, Oxyrbynchus, and 
Apollonopolis Heptakoruias (the papers of Apollonius). They are of various periods but 
largely of the Byzantine age. Among the most interesting of the previously unpublished 
texts is no. 384, which is a lease of a bathing establishment, doubtfully dated by the 
editor in the 5th century and addressed, contrary to the usual Byzantine practice, by' 
lessor to lessee. There are five good photographic facsimiles. It should be added that 
much of the work of this volume is due to E. L. de Stet’ani and Medea Norsa. 

A small but distinctly interesting collection of early Ptolemaic papyri acquired by 
Prof. Gradenwitz through the Deutsches Papyrus-Kartell is published by G. Plaumann 
m one of the volumes of the Heidelberg Academy’s series of Sitzu ngsberichte". The 
papyri are very fragmentary (they are pieces of cartonnage), hut the patience and skill 
of Plaumann, aided by Ibscher, have succeeded in reconstituting several fairly complete 
texts, which are edited by Plaumann with the ability that papyrologists have learned 
to expect from him. Of the ten more substantial texts the most interesting is perhaps 
the first, which is, however, unfortunately so incomplete that its interpretation is by 
no means certain. Plaumann takes it as a royal decree ordering an dTrojpa<pi; of slaves 
for the purpose of a slave-tax. Wilcken, pointing out several difficulties in this view 
and bringing the text into connexion with a passage in the Pseudo- Aristeas, proposes 
to take it as referring to a sale of prisoners of war. This very interesting theory is, 
however, itself open to objections, and the readings by which Wilcken supports it are 
doubted by Plaumaun. A third suggestion, for which there is something to be said, 
is that of Oertel, that the decree relates to the sale by the King of prisoners to the 
soldiers who captured them. Among the other texts may be mentioned a deed of 
surety for a trapezite; a good example of a royal oath by an official ; a document (un- 
fortunately very incomplete) relating to the issue of euros djopaar6<; to the troops: a 
taxing-list, one item of which throws light ou the festival of the II roXe/xala ; and a 
document explained, probably with justice, by Plaumann as a fictitious sale of donkeys 

1 See p. 130, footnote 1. 

2 Orieehische Papyri der Samnilung Gracleivcitz : Sitzungsber. J. Heid. Akad. d. HY$s. Phil. -hint. 

Khtsse, 1914. 15. Abh. 3 plates. 
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in payment of a debt for rent. At the end are given some small fragments which 
contain various minor points of interest, chiefly chronological ; and there are three rather 
unsatisfactory plates of facsimiles. We learn from the preface that Plaumann is serving 
in the German army as a Kriegsfreiwilliger. All papyrologists, of whatever nationality, 
will unite in the hope that this excellent worker in their field may survive the dangers 
to which he is exposed. 

Preisigke has published, in a single volume, parts 4 and 5 of his Sammelbuch\ 

This part brings the number of texts in the collection to 6000 and concludes Vol. I : 

Yol. n, which it is hoped to publish before long, will contain only indices, and the 
collection of texts will be continued in Vol. in. The present instalment, like part 3, 
contains a much larger propot tion of papyrus texts than parts 1 and 2. They include 
several unpublished texts— a letter in a private collection at Bremen (4630), several 
documents belonging to Prof. Gradenwitz (5670 — 5679), etc-.; and many old and inac- 
cessible publications, such as the Charta Borgiana (5124). The succeeding parts are 

to appear in the Schriften der Wiss. Gesellschaft zu Strassbttrg. 

Another part of Vessely’s Studien- has appeared. It contains a number of the 
older Vienna papyri, beginning with the Artemisia papyrus, and the Zois papyri 
(second cent. B.c.). The others are Latin or bilingual documents, extending in date 
from the first century B.c. to the Byzantine period, and including a volumen litterarum 
received by a Roman named Macedo, Latin military documents, documents from Ravenna 
(A.D. 504), etc. A facsimile is given of each, with a full transcript and a short biblio- 
graphy. The plates are remarkably successful, and will be invaluable to palaeographers. 

The Italian periodical already referred to ; contains several new publications of non- 
literary papyri, by various editors. 

A number of inscriptions, in Greek and Egyptian (Demotic ?), from the quarries 
of Gebel Silsile in Upper Egypt have been published in a separate volume by Preisigke 
and Spiegelbergb 

A volume which in some ways belongs to the next section but, inasmuch as it 
begins with the publication of a papyrus text, ought perhaps to be mentioned here is 
a monograph by E. von Drufifel, which has an interest additional to its intrinsic value 
inasmuch as it forms the first volume in a new series issued under the auspices of 
L. Wenger’. V. Draft'd, starting with a Heidelberg papyrus which contains drafts of 
notarial documents in skeleton form, discusses the Byzantiue document generally from 
the formal point of view. 

1 t Sammelbuck Griechiscker Vrbtnden aus Agggten. See last year’s report, p. 101. I have just 
seen the volume, but I owe the above description to ,M. Martin. 

2 \ Studied zur Palaeographie und Papyrusiunde, Heft XIV. Die aeltesten griech. und lat. Papyri 

Wiens, ed. by Wesselv. Leipzig, Haessels, 1014, 14 plates. Here again I am indebted to M. Martin 

for the details. 

* See above, p. 131, footnote 1. 

4 * Aetjyplivhe und grieekiseke Inschriftea imd Graffiti aus Jen Steinbriichen des Gebel Silsile (fiber- 
uegypten) nach den Zeichnungen con Georges Leg ruin. Fr. Preisigke und G. Spiegelberg. Strassburg, 
Triibner, 1915. Pp. 24, 24 plates. Folio. M. Martin, who sent me the reference, had been unable to 
see the volume. 

+J funchei'cr Beit, -age zu,- Papyrusforschung. Herausgegeben von Leopold Wenger. I. Papyro- 
lugische Studien zum bye. Vrhondenwesen im Anschluss an P. Heidelberg 311. Muuchen C. H. Beck 
1915. 
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A. Cowley has published a new Aramaic papyrus 1 * in the Bodleian, which he dates 
in the third (rather than the second) century B.c. It appears to relate to a law case 
at Abydos (?) concerning the division of property. He also republishes two Aramaic 
ostraca 1 from Elephantine containing letters. 

J. Cledat, in the course of notes on the Isthmus of Suez, publishes some Greek 
inscriptions'- ; and the same number of the Recueil contains an article by the lamented 
J. Maspero 3 on some Greek inscriptions from the great temple at Denderah. 

Though they have nothing to do with Egypt, two important documents published 
by E. H. Minns 4 seem to call for mention because they furnish interesting parallels, 
legal and paiaeographical, to the papyri from Egypt. These are two Greek conveyances 
of a vineyard, written on parchment or leather and found, along with a Pehlevi docu- 
ment, at Avroman in Persian Kurdistan. They are dated by years of the Seleueid era 
corresponding respectively to the years B.c. 88 and B.c. 22-21. The earlier is in an 
uncial, the later in a cursive hand, each of considerable paiaeographical interest; and 
the documents are of no less importance from a legal and historical point of view. 
They are very carefully and elaborately edited, with small facsimiles, and have in 
addition been published in collotype facsimile, with the usual transcripts and paiaeo- 
graphical descriptions, by the New Paiaeographical Society 5 * . 

The same part of the New Paiaeographical Society’s second series contains also 
plates of three other papyri : an unpublished 1st century roll of Iliad li in the British 
Museum; two pages of the Rylands Odyssey (P. Rylands 53); and the bilingual Cicero 
papyrus in the same library (P. Rylands 61) s . 


III. Monographs, Articles, Reviews, and Miscellaneous. 

A general guide to the legal side of papyrology has been published by M. Modica 7 8 , 
a former student in Wenger’s Seminar at Munich. The first part of this volume is a 
general account of papyrology as a whole, the various collections, the palaeography, 
bibliography, etc., with ample references. A list of literary papyri which concludes this 
part seems unnecessary in such a work and is, moreover, far from complete. The main 
portion of the volume is part 2, which gives a comprehensive survey of the whole field 
of study from the legal point of view. The volume is rather a collection of existing 
material than a substantive addition to our knowledge, but as such it will be very 
useful, particularly as it gives very full references. 

A very useful publication of that indefatigable worker Preisigke is a collection, in 
glossary form, of technical terms met with in papyri, of much the same kind as that 
included in Hohlwein’s L’Egypte Romaine, but fuller*. i he various meanings of each 


1 Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1915, pp. 217—223. 

- Notes sur Vlsthrne de Suez, in Recueil de Trarau. v, 1915, pp. 33 40. 


3 lb., pp. 93—96. 

4 Parchments of the Parthian Period from 


Avroman in Kurdistan, in Jour a. of Hell. Stud. 1915, 

pp. 22 — 65, plates i — hi. 

5 Series II, Part ill, plates 51, 52. 

~ Iatroduzione alio studio della Papirologia Giuridica. 

Francesco Vallardi, Milano, 1914. 12 lire. 

8 Fachwdrter des offentlichen Vencaltungsdieustes Agyptens in den grieehischen Papyrnsurkunden der 
ptolomditch (sic )-romischeu Zeit. Gottingen, \ andenhoek uud Rupreeht, 1915. 


6 lb., plates 53 — 55. 

Con prefazione del Prof. P. Bonfante. 
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word are given, and references are added. The list might be supplemented here and 
there, but in such matters it is well-nigh impossible to arrive at a principle of inclusion 
satisfactory to all, and the publication of the volume is certainly a great service to 
papyrologists. 

The second volume in Wenger’s series referred to in the previous section (see p. 131) 
is formed by Yol. II, part 1, of San Rieolo’s Yereinswesen 1 (see Journ. Eg. Arch. 1914, 
p. 136), the first volume of which appeared separately some years ago. Whereas Vol. I 
was largely a preliminary collection of material, Yol. n represents the historical estimate 
of this material. The subjects dealt with are “The Origin and End of the Associations,” 
“ The Organs of the Associations,” and “ The Property of the Associations.” Vol. II, 
part 2 (with 4 chapters) will, if circumstances permit (the author is, alas ! at the front), 
be published later and complete the work. 

A. Steinwenter, whose Versdtunnisverfahren was noticed last year, has since published 
a further monograph, devoted this time to the public documents of the Romans 1 2 . Like 
the last, it deals only in part with papyri, but papyri are of course treated ; of par- 
ticular interest to papyrologists is the section dealing with the bryioaiov dp%elov of 
Byzantine papyri. 

H. Hitzig has published an article dealing with Greek marriage contracts 3 , which 
is at present inaccessible to me. 

A miscellaneous volume of papyrological studies, published to celebrate the 40th 
anniversary of the Philologenklub of Innsbruck 4 * , seems, from a review, to contain some 
interesting material. The papyrological contents are : notes on various papvri by 
E. Ivalinka ; an examination of the Constitutio Antonina by R. von Scala ; and an 
article on the juridical function of the /3i/3\io0r]KTj iyKTgcremv by Fr. von Woess. 

The Italian periodical, +Studt, already refeired to (above, p. 131), contains, besides 
the contents noted, notes on various published papyri and on single points, besides 
reviews. I have also seen two reprinted aiticles, probably from a second volume, 
one juridical studies by Castelli 3 , consisting of I Bom Mater na nei Pupiri Greco-Egizi, 
and Un Testa men to romano dell’ anno 131 d. Cr. (on the Latin papyrus published by 
S. de Ricci in Comptes Rendus de l' Acad. d. laser, et B.-L. 1914, pp. 524-533); the other 
a moie or less popular account of private letters from Egypt 6 7 , given as an inaugural 
lecture to the papyri (logical school by A. Calderini. 

Reference should have been made last year to a careful study by A. B. Schwarz 
of the iormal distinction between two classes of Graeco-Roman contracts, the homologia- 
and the so-called protocol-form r . He seeks to determine the motives underlying the 
use ot these two forms, and, while recognizing that they were employed ultimately 

1 t Ayyptisches Yereinswesen zvr Zeit dec Ptolemiier vnd Rome,-, ii Band, 1 Abt. Mime-hen, C H Beck 
1915. 

2 Beit rage zv„i ufentlichen UrkundemrescA dec Rimer. Graz, Verlag von Ulr. Mosers Buchhandluiw 
1915. 

3 * Oriechievhe Uelratsvertrdge hut Papyrus m Festgrj.be der Philosophisehe,, Fahdtiit, i, Zurich, 1914, 
pp. 25-45. 

4 dem Werkstatt des Uvrsaa.h: Papyresitt'dien and undere Buitriige. Innsbruck, 1914. 

’ t Studi di Papirologia (Jioridico , 1910. 

’’ + Lettere Private del!' Egitto Grtvo-Ro/nuito. 1915. 

7 Homolojie and Prutokoll, in Festschrift fur Ernst Zitehuann. Duncker und Hurnblot, Munchen 
uud Leipzig, 1913. 
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more or less fortuitously, inclines to the view that originally the distinguishing feature 
of the homuiogiu was that it was the acknowledgement of an accomplished fact. The 
latter part of the article is devoted to a detailed consideration of a particular class of 
such contracts, the Ptolemaic Abstandsgeschafte (releases or acknowledgements of the 
surrender of rights, avyypacfral diroai-aaiov). 

A very useful book on a subject hitherto rather neglected by papyrologists is 
H. B. van Hoesen’s Roman Cursive Writing 1 , which deals with the palaeography of the 
Latin cursive from the earliest examples to the end of the 7th century. Writing on 
other materials than papyrus is of course examined, but the bulk of the volume has 
to do with papyri, and it offers an exceedingly useful collection of material, with a 
careful palaeographies! description of each document, a summary history of the forms 
of each letter at the end, tables of alphabets, ami valuable appendices. 

A service has been rendered to editors of papyii by F. Paulus in a monograph 
dealing with the officials of the Arsinoite nome during the Roman period 2 . After a 
shoit introduction on the different categories of officials, the author gives an alphabetical 
list of all the known officials of the nome, doubtful ones included, with dates aud 
references. After this comes a chronological list of strategi, f3aai\iicol ypapparels, and 
ypagfiareis ggrpoTToXea)?, and an alphabetical list of titles with references to the current 
numbers of the list of names. 

A. Steiner has reprinted the first part of his Fiskus dev Ptolemder 3 , with the addition 
of parts II and III, which concern respectively “ l)er ptolemdische Stoat als Vermogens- 
subjekt,” and “Das Forum des paai\uc6v und seiner Pridlegierten.’’ It is to be hoped 
that the new volume is free from the numerous errors which marred part I as originally 
published. 

A suggestive article 4 has been published by E. L’avaignac on Egyptian chronology 
in the 3rd cent. B.c. and on the vexed question of the relation between the Macedonian 
and the Egyptian calendars. 

Reference must be made to two very iuteiesting historical papers which have 
appeared in this Journal: — by Mahaffy on Cleopatra VI 5 , and by Hogarth on Alexander’s 
work in Egypt (> . 

In this connexion Wilcken’s paper Cher Werden und Vergehen der Universalreiche', 
delivered as an oration at the University of Bonn on the Emperor’s biithday last year, 
may also he referred to, though it is not strictly relevant to the subject of this biblio- 
graphy. It is a sketch, written with its an thin ’s usual clearness, acuteness, and range 
of knowledge, of the various efforts after universal empire, their rise and gradual decay, 
from ancient Babylon to — the British Empire! The occasion and the circumstances of 
the time may excuse the fact that the lecturer is much less “ objective ” (and, an 
Englishman will hold, less true to fact) in his treatment of recent history than when 
dealing with the remote past. 

1 Princeton University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford, 1.915. 8vo. Clotli 82.00 net. 

- * Prosopographie der Beamten des Arsuio/tes Aomos ta der Zeit eon Augustus Ins Diocletian. Inaug. 
LHss. Greifswald, 1914. I owe the above account to M. Martin. 

3 * j)er Fiskus der Ptolemiier, Teubner, 1914. 

4 La Chronologic e'yyjjtie-me an JII‘ silcle <ic. J. C., m Bud. da Curr. Hell. 1914, pp. 5 — 20. 

5 Cleopatra VI, in Journ. Ly. A rah. 1915, pp. 1 — 6. 

is Alexander in Egypt and Home Consequences . , lb., pp. 53 — 60. 

r Bonn, Verlag von Friedrich Cohen, 1915. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. is 
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J. G. Milne has published an article 1 on a number of leaden tokens of the Graeco- 
Roman period from Memphis, several bearing Greek legends. He divides them into 
vaiious classes: imitatious of coins, token-currency, etc. Plates are given. 

A useful review of the Munich papyri ( Juurn . Eg. Arch. 191-5, p. 101) by the late 
J. Maspero has appeared in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift- and another, from the juiistic 
point of view, by Partsch in the Gott. gel. Aaz.* 

S. de Ricci has published another instalment of his valuable Bulletin pupyrologique* ; 
this is part iv, which includes the years 1905- — 1912. 

This bibliography, in view of the difficulty of communication with Germany, may 
be concluded by one or two personal notes. One great loss to papyrology due to the 
war, the death of J. Maspero, was recorded last year. On the German side Strack has 
fallen. Several other German and Austrian papvrologists are serving in the enemy’s 
ranks ; we must hope that they will be spared to continue their labours after the war. 
An irreparable loss, not merely or even primarily to papyrology, but to the historical 
study ot Greek in general, is the death of Prof. Thumb. A very appreciative notice 
of him by J. H. Moulton has appeared in the Classical Review 1 3 * * . 

The war’s ravages are not confined to human lives. It is probably in consequence 
ot war conditions that the Byzantinische Zeitschrift has ceased to appear — whether 
altogether or “for the duration of the war” I am not certain. 

Lastly, papyrologists will be interested to hear that Wilcken has removed from 
Bonn to Munich and that M. Gelzer has succeeded Otto at Greifswald. 

I cannot conclude this bibliography, the second published since the war broke out, 
without expressing the hope that it may also be the last to appear under such con- 
ditions, and that the present breach in the relations of the various countries may leave 
no permanent estrangement. The spirit which breathes from the greater part of 
Wilamowitz’s fine rectoral address 6 has found a ready response in this country ; and 
we must hope that he is needlessly pessimistic in his view of the immediate future. 
As soon as the war is over it will be a matter of the most urgent necessity to rebuild 
the fabric of international scholarship, which now lies in ruins ; and rebuilt, sooner or 
later, it will surely be — 

“Alter erit turn Tipliys, et altera quae vehat Argo 
Delectos heroa»"’ ; — 

“Altera bella 1 ' too without doubt: but this time wars less deadly and of better omen 
than that which is now desolating Europe. 

1 t Ancient Egypt, 1915, pp. 107 — 120. 2 tVol. 23, 1914, pp. 226 231. 

3 +1915, pp. 427—439. 1 t Rer. cl. Et. grecqu.es, 1914, pp. 153—189. 

3 1915, pp. 221—222. 

6 Beim Antritt des Rektorute* dec Berliner Unirersihtt. in Reden aus dec Kriegszeit , iv Heft, pp 5 -?6 

Berlin, Weidrnann, 1915. 



NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr H. R. Hall, the Hon. Secretary of the Fund, has been gazetted as an officer 
on the General List. The editorship of the Journal, which in the last number was 
still in his hands, now devolves upon Dr Alan H. Gardiner, whom Mr J. S. Cotton, the 
late Hon. Secretary of the Fund, has kindly consented to assist. 


M. Pierre Lacau, the new Director of the Service of Antiquities, who until recently 
was serving in France, has now taken up his new post in Egypt. Egyptologists will 
agree that no worthier successor to Sir Gaston Maspero could have been found in any 
country. As a hieroglyphic and Coptic scholar M. Lacau’s achievements are too well 
known to require commendation here ; as a man he enjoys the respect of all who have 
come into contact with him, and is extremely popular among his own countrymen, as 
indeed he is everywhere. 


At Thebes Egyptology is by no meaus at a standstill. Mr Lansing is excavating 
on behalf of the Metropolitan Museum of Fine Aits, New York, and Mr N. de G. Davies 
continues to copy the paintings of the private tombs for the same institution. 
Mr Ernest Mackay, working for Mr Robert Mond, has safeguarded and restored 
a number of the same tombs, and photographed others. Among his recent finds are 
two tombs which had been lost sight of since the time of Lepsius. One of these 
belonged to Nebenkeme, a military officer of the joint reign of Tuthmosis III and 
Amenophis II, while the other was originally occupied by a Counter of the Grain of 
Amun, whose name is erased, but was later usurped by one Mahu, a high official in 
command of the Ramesseum. 


We are indebted to Mr J. Offord for the following: 

Sir Gaston Maspero has devoted a considerable amount of time to preparing, as 
a summary of one of the scientific achievements of France to be presented at the 
San Francisco Panama Canal Exhibition, an account of the French share in the history 
of L’ Egypt ologie. It is ornamented by an excellent reproduction of Leon Coignet’s 
portiait of Champollion Le Jetiue, with whose researches the account of the matter 
commences. The story is continued down to the recent works of M. Weill upon The 

18 — 2 
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Royal Decrees of the Old Empire; M. Jean Maspero upon The Byzantine Army in 
Egypt ; M. Jouguet upon Municipal Life in Egypt; and Lesrpiier upon the Ptolemaic 
Army. A Bibliography of all the most important French Egyptological works is 
appended. In a note Sir Gaston Maspero mentions that in addition to the loss, in the 
war, of Mil A. J. Reinaeh and Jean Maspero, M. Daumas, architect of the Institut 
d’Archeologie, has been killed and MM. Sottas and Weill wounded. 


The lectures for December, January and February were delivered at the Royal 
Society’s Rooms by Mr A. M. Blackman, the xespective subjects being “ Pre-dynastic 
and Early Dynastic Egypt.” " The Old Kingdom ” and ‘ Egyptian Conceptions of 
Immortality.” In March Miss Emily Patersou lectured on “Animal Worship in Ancient 
Egypt.” In April there will be no lecture, but arrangements are being made for one 
in May. and possibly for another in June. 


Mr H. R. Hall writes that in the obituary notice of the late Mr James Dixon, 
contained in the last number of the Journal . the fact of bis having been promoted 
Lieutenant was omitted by an oversight. 


Sir Gaston Maspero, w tiling to the Editor about his article on the Egvptian origin 
of the Semitic alphabet in the last number of the Journal, points out that Charles 
Leuormant has there (p. 1, footnote 1) been confused with bis son Frawjois, and that 
Emanuel de Rouge was the pupil of neither the one nor the other. The facts seem 
to he as follows: — Emanuel de Rouge, born in 1811, read his memoir on the Phoenician 
writing before the Academic des Inscriptions in 1859; only a short analysis was given 
in the Cumptes Mencius at the time, and the complete work did not appear until two 
years alter its authors death in 18i2, when lus son Jacques de Rouge discovered the 
original MS. of the Me/noire sur I’o rigiite de l' alphabet phenicien and published it with 
a dedication to Fiancois Leuormant. That scholar had recently issued his Essai sur 
la propagation de /’ alphabet phenicien dans I'ancien month, in which he whole-heartedly 
accepted E. de Rouge’s view of the deiiuitioii of the Phoenician alphabet from Egyptian 
hieratic wiiting. The theory that the Phoenician alphabet was modelled on the 
Egyptian hieioglyphs was formulated by Charles (not Francois) Lenormaut at his 
lectuies on ancient history in 1838; these lectures were attended by E. de Rouo-e, 
who expounds Lenormatit’s views in his own essay posthumously published in 1874 
(J lemoire, pp. 5 — 8). Heie he naturally speaks of M. Leuormant, not of M. Charles 
Leuormant : and this fact, coupled with the dedication to Francois Leuormant subse- 
quently added by J- de Rouge, has been the cause of the confusion kindly pointed 
out by Sir Gaston Maspero. 
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Heliopolis, Kafr Anrmar, and Shiwfii. By W. M. Flinders Petrie and Ernest Mackay. "With 

chapters by G. A. Waintvright, R. Engelbaeh, D. E. Derry, IV. IV. Midgley. (British School of 

Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account, Eighteenth Year, 1912.) London, 191.'). 

Pp. vi + 55. Fifty-eight photographic and other plates. 

One of the greatest difficulties that besets a scientific explorer is to find time and courage to 
publish his results between the seasons of active labour in the field. I wish to lay stress on the 
word scientific, for in spite of the excellent models furnished now for many years by Petrie, Reisner, 
Lytbgoe and others there are still expeditions sent out for plunder which have no records beyond a 
few selected specimens of antiquities in their packing cases to be displayed in museums or discussed 
from the point of view of the inscriptions upon them. For such explorers publication can have no 
real anxieties. Professor Petrie, however, in his immense series of memoirs for the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, Research Account and British School, has shown how a responsible explorer can combine annual 
fieldwork with detailed publication. We may well excuse some hastiness and imperfections in a 
memoir when it puts the public in possession of the varied discoveries within a few mouths of their 
attainment. Even Petrie and his assistants, however, sometimes have more material than can be 
dealt with in the year, and the latest volume issued by the British School describes the minor work 
of the winter 1911-12, most of the work of the three seasons 1910-13 having already seen the light 
in six earlier memoirs, Roman Portraits and Memphis / 1’, Ha warn Portraits , Tarkhan I and Memphis E, 
Tarkhan II, Tim Labyrinth Gerzeh and Mazyhvneh, and Rii.pp.di and Memphis VI. Apart from the more 
showy results such as the find of portraits at Hawara, the great treasure of jewellery (still unpub- 
lished) from the Pyramid of Ulahun and a smaller find in a tomb at Riqqeh, there is a plentiful and 
varied banquet spread in these volumes, too varied indeed for rapid digestion by any one Egypto- 
logist, and the present reviewer must be content to make a selection suitable to himself. The work 
all lay between the Fayum and Heliopolis, about the junction of Lower with Upper Egypt. The 

German excavations at Abusir el Meleq had extended the known range of prehistoric cemeteries as 

far north as the mouth of the Fayum, a position obviously of importance. The British School has now- 
carried it twelve miles on to Gerza, within ten miles or so of the junction of the “Two Lands,” so 
that the southern civilisation is now seen over the whole of the southern kingdom, while as yet there 
is no trace of prehistoric cemeteries ^ unless of the extreme end of the period; in the northern. To 
judge by the objects figured, only those “sequence dates : which belong to the Middle and Later 
Prehistoric classes of Reisner were represented at Gerza. Until the archaeological report of the 
German excavations at Abusir is published it cannot be asserted that this indicates a spread north- 
ward of the southern civilisation after the earliest period, but at Gerza the frequent orientation of 

the heads to the north seems to show a local peculiarity of custom. 

The work at Gerza yielded two other results of great interest. Waimvright found in two graves 
of the Middle Predynastie age beads of iron, in one case strung with other beads of gold carnelian 
and agate. Professor Gowland analysed the remains and found that they must have been of wrought 
iron ; Waimvright explains the exceedingly rare occurrence of objects made of iron before the tenth 
century b.c. by supposing that smelting of iron ore was not practised and that only the very scarce 
telluric iron was employed and of course was highly valued. 
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The second result comes through Mr Midgley of Bolton, who, in examining the well preserved 
fabrics from Gerza, made the surprising discovery that they were all of rhamie fibre, while his sub- 
sequent examination of stuffs from the First Dynasty cemetery at Tarkhan and Later Dynastic 
cemeteries showed that these were exclusively of the usual flax fibre. 

A few miles north of Gerza, half way to the supposed boundary line at Lisht, at Tarkhan and 
Kafr Amrnat were found a number of cemeteries. Heie must have been a great city — on the scale 
of Memphis itself — under the First Dynasty and perhaps a trifle earlier, which however rapidly 
diminished in importance afterwards. X ot a grave could be found dating between the XI th Dynasty 
and the XXYth, but there was some recovery later. The Tarkliau cemetery of the First Dynasty 
was extraordinarily well preserved : the superstructures could be thoroughly studied, and the wooden 
coffins, made of boards, etc. that had been used in the furnishing of houses, threw unexpected light 
on the carpenter's and joiner’s work of the time. 

The whole series of memoirs increases greatly our knowledge of the earliest periods of Egyptian 
antiquity from every point of view. They are a rich storehouse of archaeological details. The 
examination of the site of the famous Labyrinth, the pyramid-temple of Ainenemhe III, confirmed 
the dismal conclusions of 1888 when Petrie found only a vast bed of chips with a few precious 
relics of sculpture amongst them. The plan of Heliopolis begins to be intelligible, and there is a 
noteworthy absence of late remains on the site. Memphis yielded interesting monuments. For geo- 
graphy it is satisfactory to find a prince of Maitum at Riqqeh near Medurn ; but more can be 
deduced from a group of inscribed coffins and an altar in the Tarkhan — Kafr Ammar cemetery of 
about Dyn. XXV (Heliopolis, Pis. XXIX, XXXI}. They belonged to a family of priests of Khnum 
in the city of Smen-Hbr or Shena-Khen, capital of the XXIst norne of Upper Egypt, as is 


proved by the title (very appropriate to a priest of Khnum) of ^ qd h‘w, ‘builder of bodies,’ 
which recurs as ["M ||| ^ iu the -Edfu list of local high priests /Brcgsch, Diet. Geogr. 


p. 1361). This fact finally settles the position of the XXIst norne. that of the Lower Pomegranate (?). 
The XXth nome, the Upper Pomegranate}?) of Heracleopolis, is shown by the German excavations 
to have extended across the mouth of the Fay urn to Abusir el Meleq ; the XXIst followed 
on along the "West Bank to the boundary of Lower Egypt, while the XXIInd or Aphroditopolite 
lay parallel to it along the East Bank. The XXIst nome is named in Memphite tombs of the 
Yth Dynasty {Davies, PtoUotp, n, pp. 24 et seqq.) and L in Moret's list from Coptos of about the 
YHIth Dynasty; it reappears m the Ptolemaic temple lists, hut evidently was of small importance 
and is not recognisable in Greek papyri or in the classical authorities, having been perhaps absorbed 
into the Aphroditopolite nome. The capital evidently lay near Kafr Ammar and therefore almost 
opposite Atfih (Aphroditopolis,. ; its position and one of its two names, S„'-hn “Warding off the 
Intruder,” correspond excellently with A eavdoov, translatable as “ Prickle-city,” which Ptolemy places 
west of the Nile in the same latitude as Aphroditopolis. 


F. Ll. Griffith. 


Besehreibung tier Aegyptisehea. Samnilung den Niederlandiseheu Jltic/tsmaseurm cler Alterturner in Leiden. 

Die Dcnknniler dor Saitischen, Griecliiseh-Romisohen, und Koptisehen Zeit. von Dr P. A. A. Boeskr. 

Haag, Xijhoff, 1015. Pp. 11. Nineteen plates, and six figures in the text. 

Fur half a century, until the colossal Cairo Catalogue was commenced, the State Museum at 
Leyden had the distinction of being the only great collection of Egyptian antiquities which aimed 
at systematic publication of its treasures. From 1839 onwards, during the long life of its first 
director. Dr C'onrad Leemaus, and even down to recent years, the stately livmisons of useful but 
inartistic and inaccurate drawings and facsimiles continued to appear. The demands of modern 
archaeology for accurate delineation have been fully met by the new series in the hands of Dr Boeser 
commenced m 1905. Photography here takes the lion's share, and with such success as has seldom 
if ever, before been attained. After six volumes of monuments and sculptures of the earlier times 
the seventh has just been issued containing stone monuments of the Saite, Graeco- Roman and Coptic 
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periods. Among these a shrine with the name of Amasis II and some large sculptured sarcophagi 
are the most imposing. In some cases Ur Boeser’s concise text is really too brief, dismissing for 
instance the name, genealogy and interesting titles of a high priest of Coptos, who was also priest 
ot the statues of two kings, with the description “a priest Hor." This is especially tantalising as 
there is no other publication uf his stela fXo. 8 on PI. XIV;, and for once the photograph needs 
supplementing by a hand-copy of the obscure inscription. One of the sarcophagi (Xo. 16) is of a high 
priest of the Memphite Ptah named Harmachis, whose stele is in the Vienna collection, and there 
are many other important records of sacerdotal personages at Leyden. The photographs of a massive 
sarcophagus of basalt (Xo. 2, Pis. VI VII), covered with religious texts and figures and decorations in 
the pure Egyptian large-scale style which seems to be not later than the end of Dim. XXVI, prove 
it to be of no little interest to students of early Greek connexions with Egypt. The personage named 

i -n. 


upon it is O 




“ Wahebramakhi 


son of 'Rksqrs (’AAf 8 ck A( V. born of Sntty ‘ Zero fort] The Greek names cannot be mistaken. Walie- 
bramakhi, lit. ‘AVaphra Apries) in the Horizon," is of the same foim as Xeferebramakhi and 
Psametikmakhi and may be derived either from the prenomen of Psammetic-hus I or from the nomen of 
Apries. It continued in use long after the tragic death of Amasis’ predecessor ; an Aramaic letter 
was addressed as late as 412 b.c. to TiDynsm (Sachac, Ammiiische Papyrus a us Elephantine , p. 44), 
but probably the owner of the sarcophagus lived in the sixth century and his Greek parents were 
early arrivals in Egypt, not more than a hundred years after the encouraging invitations given by 
Psammetichus to the Greek pirate warriors. It is unfortunate that there is no further description of 
this man, who, of pure Greek descent, attained to wealth and honour in Egypt and adopted fully its 
customs. Was he a great merchant, or perhaps a successful dragouian i ep/n;reiis) ? Whatever his pre- 
cise date may be, there can be no doubt that the names of his parents on the sarcophagus furnish 
the earliest transcriptions hitherto found of Greek into Egyptian. 

The (unEgyptian) Graeco-Roman and Coptic monuments are few : one gravestone is dated in 488 


( = a.d. 722). 

With this volume is issued a supplementary plate to volume IV, showing, reset in its proper 
context, a newly acquired block from the tomb which Harmais (Horemhcbj built for himself at 
Saqqara before he came to the throne. The tomb with its superb sculptures was broken up long ago, 
and fragments from it were amongst the earliest acquisitions of the Let den Museum. 


F. Ll. Griffith. 


Le J/use'e Eayptien: Keened de Monuments et de Notices sue tee Fondles d Egypte. Publie par 
M. G. Maspeko. Tome troisieme, second fascicule. Le Cairo, Imprimerie dc ITnstitut frangais 
d’archeologie orientale, 1915. Pp. 29 — 63. Plates XXIV — XXXVI. 

This fascicule of the J l usee Egyptian contains two separate contributions, both of interest and 
one of outstanding importance. The latter is the somewhat tardy publication of four new fragments 
of the Royal Annals known to us hitherto only from an imperfect block of dioritc inscribed on both 
sides and preserved in the Museum of Palermo. The new fragments were acquired for the Cairo 
Museum in 1910, nos. 1, 2 and 3 bring purchased from a dealer, and no. 4 being subsequently 
discovered in the sebakh at Mitraliineh (Memphis; by an employe of the Sendee des Antiqvites. 
Professor Petrie possesses yet another fragment of the same provenance as the last, still unfortunately 
unpublished. The discovery, within a short space of time, of so many new scraps of this all- 
important document justifies the expectation that others will yet be unearthed, whether from the 
sands of Egypt or in some European collection. 

M. Henri Gauthier, upon whom the responsibility of the publication has fallen, somewhat strangely 
heads his paper Qucttre nouceavx fragments de la pierrv de Palerrne, since a very considerable variation 
in the thickness of no. 4 enables him forthwith to establish the fact that this fragment cannot have 
originally formed part of the same monument as the Palermo stone, but belonged either to a 
duplicate, or to a similar though not identical, annalistic tablet. The phototypic reproductions of 
nos. 2 and 3 (PL XXX) perhaps also warrant a doubt as to their relationship to the Palermo stone, 
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the workmanship in general, as well as the details of certain signs, appearing to be much cruder 
About no. 1, however, no such doubt can be felt, and that fragment, which is very nearly as high 
as, and not very much less broad than, the Palermo stone, clearly once belonged to the same 
monument. XL Gauthier succeeds in establishing the original relative positions of the two, and 
publishes diagrams vPls. XXYIII — XXIX; to show that on the recto of the original tablet the portion 
now represented by the Palermo stone stood to the right of the Cairo fragment no. 1, while on the 
verso the position was, of course, exactly the reverse. From a study of the verso, where the Cairo 
fragment records “the year after the first numbering of Userkaf tV. Dyn. , which obviously stands 
in a calculable relation to “the year of the third numbering" named on the Palermo stone, XL Gauthier 
computes the distance of the two fragments apart as equivalent to fourteen year-compartments of recto, 
line 2. Unless I am mistaken, his otherwise perfectly sound argument is here marred by a slight 
error of detail : the space occupied by 1 year of Userkaf ( Paleruio stone, verso, 1. 2; is equivalent, not 
to “un peu plus do dix aimees ties rois de la lie. dynastie ' ip. 3C'. but to 9 V year-compartments of 
recto , 1. 2 and 111 year-compartments of redo , 1. 3 1 . The space between the two fragments then 
works out at 2 x 9-1 , — 7 = 124 year-compartments of recto , 1. 2 instead of (2 x 10-1 ’ - 7= 14. as XI. Gauthier 
estimates ip. 37'. If now we accept the deduction already made by Dr Schafer that the reign begun 
in Palermo store, redo, 1. 2 must lia\e lasted at least 20 years, it becomes obvious, as XL Gauthier 
has seen ip. 38 , that there can have been no division marking a new reign in the lost interval : 

the reign of king (j c\ recto , 1. 2 of the new fragment) will then have lasted about .32 years 

instead of 35 as indicated by XI. Gauthier. Of course this figure must be taken to be a very rough 
estimate only, for although in the earlier portions of the monument the year-compartments in each 
separate line were almost exactly of equal length, m the reign of Snofru we already find considerable 
variations in the year-lengths. In comparing the length of this reign with that of Athothis, the 
second king of the First Dynasty in Xlanetho, XI. Gauthier wrongly quotes ilanetho's figure as 
47 years instead of 37. Without entering further into these technicalities, I hope to have shown that 
XI. Gauthier's calculations will have to be subjected to very careful criticism before they are used. 

Unfortunately, it is uncertain whether the king (j"jjcx named on the new Cairo fragment no. 1 

was the first or second successor of Xlenes ; and upon the determination of this question depends the 
further problem as to whether the incomplete reign of which the ending is marked in the second line 
of the recto of the Palermo stone was really that of Xlenes, or that of Athothis who followed him. These 
questions would not lie much easier to answer even if the Horus-name accompanying the royal name 
'Ity were legible with certainty ; judging from the published photographs I incline to agree with 
XL Gauthier that some form of the name Zer is the most probable reading, though XL Lacau is 
of the opinion (p. 34) that the traces do not correspond to any of the Horus-names of the First 
Dynasty hitherto known. At all events the authorities seem unanimous in disowning XIr Legge’s 
overhasty statement, based on XI. Lacau s authority, that the Horus-name of Ity on the new fragment is 
'Aha', who in that ease could not be Xlenes. 

In the third line of the new fragment is the complete reign of 84 years belonging to another 
king, probably also assignable to the First Dynasty. It is exceedingly tantalizing that in this case 
neither the Horus-name nor the cartouche is legible. If XL XIasporo were right in his conjecture that 

the Horus-name consisted of three vertical strokes, these could stiil not possibly lie restored as Pff’ the 

Horus-name of Semempses (so XL Gauthier, p. 42;, for the sign o— =• could not at this date have been 
written vertically. The available space doe.-, not seem to be great, and would bo more suited to such 

Horus-iiames as ^ or 


To return now to the top line of the recto we here learn that the pre-Menite kings of Lower 
Egypt enumerated on the Palermo stone were succeeded on the tablet by other pre-llenite kings, some of 
whom wear the crown of Lower Egypt. There remain the figures of seven such kiims whose crowns 


1 These estimates, which are only approximate, take into consideration the difference of scale in the published 
photographs of recto and verso of the Palermo stone. 
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are still visible ; all the names are lost. Of these seven kings the first, second and seventh wear the 
crown of Upper Egypt ; M. Gauthier notes that the third king’s crown is that of Lower Egypt, but 
he has failed to observe — unless the photograph here leads us astray — that the fourth, fifth and sixth 
all carry the psckent, the double crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. We are reminded of Professor 
Sethe’s theory of a united Egypt preceding the divided kingdoms of Hierakonpolis and Buto However 
that may be, it seems highly probable that the kings of the top line were a single consecutive series 
of rulers who, for one reason or another, were regarded as legitimate by the designer of the tablet. 

This is not the place to discuss the names of the different years or to criticize the numerous 
philological points which arise in that connection. It is with reluctance that I feel compelled to 
describe the present publication as inadequate in almost every respect. The originals are evidently 
very difficult to decipher, and all excuses would in any case have had to be made for errors in reading, 
for mistakes in interpretation, and so forth. But it cannot he said that the editor has faced his 
formidable task squarely. A hand-facsimile of all the fragments is absolutely essential, the setting- 
up of the inscriptions in type involving very misleading displacements in the disposition of the signs. 
No attempt whatsoever has been made to deal with the lower portions of no. 1 recto, though the 
photograph PI. XXIV shows that the position of the year-divisions is as a rule discernible, and that 
isolated signs which might prove of value can here and there be easily recognized. The large-scale 
photographs Pis. XXV, XXVII are not as well lighted as those of the smaller size Pis. XXIV, 
XXVI. 


The lesser fragments nos. 2, 3 and -1 are of not nearly so great importance as fragment no. 1. 
No. 2 records the making of royal statues, male and female, possibly for some temple built by Cheops ; 
in the lower register is the mention of the “carving and opening the mouth 1 2 (of a statue) of Har-enteru,” 
a form of the god Horus known to us from the Pyramid Texts. In this connection I would venture 
to suggest that in all, or at least in a vast majority of, the instances where we find the word mst on 
the Palermo stone and the related fragments, this refers to the making of statues, not to the 
celebration of divine “birthdays”; birthdays would naturally occur annually, and could scarcely be 
used, therefore, to characterize particular years-. Fragment no. 3 is small, like no. 2, and appears 
to record certain monuments dedicated to the goddess Bast by the obscure king Neferefrc' of the 
Fifth Dynasty. No. 4, the fragment from Memphis, is. like nos. 2 and 3, legible on one side only. 
This records, in the upper register, first the dedication of certain objects of silver and lapis lazuli, 
apparently in the year of the second numbering of the reign of king Snofru ; then, in the following 
year, among other tilings the making of a statue of the same Pharaoh. We have no means of telling 
to what monarch the inscriptions of the lower register are to be attributed ; this commemorates the 
capture of 1100 Libyan prisoners, besides much cattle. A cartouche is visible at the left of this lower 


register, and appears to mention a king 



, whose identity is obscure : 


can he be identical 


with the king Ity of whose second year a graffito has been found in the Wady Hammamat ! 

In the future, when scientific research can resume its tranquil and systematic course, we must 
look forward to a new and comprehensive edition of these early Egyptian annals. In that edition all 
the separate fragments ought to be reproduced in hand-facsimile to one and the same scale, and no 
possibility of reconstructing the original monument in its entirety ought to be left untried. But this 
is a task for the future; in a review of M. Gauthier's preliminary essay it must not he forgotten that 
it has appeared in a time of stress ill-adapted to the achievement of the best results. 

The second half of the new fascicule of the Husee Eyyptien contains a description, by Mr (.'. C. Edgar, 
of some valuable finds made in 1910 at Kum el-Hisu near the site of the ancient Naucratis. It is 
but seldom that monuments of the Middle Kingdom have been discovered in the Delta; all the more 
important, therefore, is this publication of a painted and sculptured tomb-chamber of that date, 
together with a very fine basalt head of a king, reproduced in two good photographs, and a headless 
basalt group of Amenemmes III and two princesses. The scenes from the interior of the tomb- 
chamber are depicted in a series of not very convincing line drawings fPls. XXXIII— XXXVI i ; the 


1 For the “opening of the mouth - ’ oi statues see Palermo stone, rer*o. 1. 4, no. 3; Skihe. Crkuuden, 
i. 114; Davies- Gm kd ixe i;, The Tomb of Anninmliet, p. 58, note 1. 

2 See the paper by Professor Sethe in this Journal, vol. i, pp. 233-6. 
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religions texts, which contain many hundred lines, have been examined by M. Lacan, but remain still 
unedited. The only scene that appears to be at all exceptional is the representation, on the west 
wall, of four rows of priestesses playing the sistrum and clapping their hands before the owner of the 
tomb. This scene is accounted for by the particular function of that personage, who bears the peculiar 
name of Seblchesu ( Sb’-hm. •) : he was superintendent of the priests ” and “ overseer of the harirn- 
women and l>eauties'’ in the temple of Hath or, lady of Ium. In connection with these titles Mr Edgar 
makes the important and probable suggestion that Kom el-Hisn, or Imu, later Per nebt-Imu, is identical 
with the TvvaiKwv TroXir of Strabo. The decision of this question, however, must be left for future 
investigators. Our knowledge of the geography of Ancient Egypt, and especially of the Delta, is in a 
most deplorable state of confusion : when the work of our science is resumed, as we may hope with 
a new impetus and with new standards of thoroughness and accuracy, no more important field than 
this awaits the Egyptologist. 

Alan H. Gardiner. 


Amentet: an account of the gods, amulets and scarabs of the Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred E. Knight. 
London, Longmans, Green & Co., 1915. Pp. xi + 274. With a coloured frontispiece, 4 plates and 19:3 
illustrations in the text. 

A handy and well-illustrated book for collectors and amateurs of the more superficial kind. The 
author has made good use of Dr Wallis Budge’s Gods of the Egyptians , Professor Flinders Petrie’s 
Amulets and M. Georges Daressy s Statues de Drcinite's (Cairo Catalogue) : and many of the cuts of the 
gods have been specially drawn from glazed figures in the collection formed by Messrs Spink. 
Egyptologists and serious students would find much to which they might take exception ; but the 
author justified the very modest claims that he puts forward (pp. vii — viii), and on this ground the 
book may be recommended. 


Alan H. Gardiner. 
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Plate XVII 



HEAD OP AMEXHETEP I 
in the collection of the E'irl of Carnarvon 
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REPORT ON THE TOMB OF ZESER-KA-RA AMEN- 
HETEP I, DISCOVERED BY THE EARL OF 
CARNARVON IN 1914 

By HOWARD CARTER 

A RECORD in the Abbott Papyrus 1 , dated “ year 16, third month of the first season, 
day 18,” under the reign of Rameses IX 2 , has been hitherto our only knowledge of the 
tomb of Amenhetep I. The record says : 

The eternal horizon of King Zeser-ka-ra, L.P.H., Son of Ra, Amenhetep, L.P.H., which is 
120 cubits deep from its superstructure, which is called : “ The- High- Ascent,” north of the House-of- 
Amenhetep-L.P.H.-of-the-Garden,” concerning which the Mayor of the City, Paser, had reported to 
the Governor of the City and Vizier, Khaemuas ; . . . and the great nobles, saying: “the thieves have 
broken into it.” 

Inspected on this day ; it was found uninjured by the thieves 3 * . 

This ancient legal document recording the position of Amenhetep’s tomb has 
naturally given it an additional interest, and has also been the cause of the repeated 
searches for it made in modern times by various archaeologists. 

Professor Spxegelberg, in the year 1896, discovered the Mortuary Chapel of 
Amenhetep I on the borders of the Theban plain below Drab Abou’l ISiegga*; and 
later, during the season 1898-9, Professors Spiegelberg and Newberry found adjoining 
it, slightly to the north, what they believed to be the Mortuary Chapel of Queen 
Aahmes-nefert-ari 5 . These two chapels, situated partly in the cultivated land and 
partly on the desert edge, are portions of one monument (see note appended to this paper), 
and there can be little doubt that this is the temple referred to in the above document. 
In spite of this additional knowledge, namely the position of the king's mortuary 
chapel, his tomb remained undiscovered until the year 1914, when Lord Carnarvon 
had the good fortune to reveal its hiding-place. 

Though we find by the Abbott Papyrus that the tomb was intact in the 16th year 
of Rameses IX, it seems that about fifty years afterwards it had already suffered under 
the hands of the grave-robbers. For, according to a record on the King’s mummy, 

1 Found at Thebes and acquired by the British Museum in 1857, by purchase from Dr Abbott 
of Cairo. Published in facsimile in Select Papyri (London, 1860), Part ii, Pis. 1—8. 

2 Circa 1126 B.c. 3 Breasted, Ancient Records, Vol. iv, p. 513. 

4 Spiegelberg, Zicei Beitriige zur Oeschichte und Topographie der Thebanischen Necropolis, pp. 1 ff. 

5 Spiegelberg and ISewberry, Theban Necropolis, 1898—9, pp. 6 ff. ; the word “ west,” p. 6, line 7, 
is a mistake for north. 
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Pai-nezem, as High Priest of Amen, under the reign of Pa-seb-kha-nnu I, “year 6, 
fourth month of the second season, day 5 1 ,” caused the burial of Amenhetep to be 
renewed, or reinterred (lit. “to repeat the burial of”) 2 . Another inscription upon the 
mummy records a reinterment, about thirty years later, in the reign of Pai-nezem (I), 
who as King, “year 16, fourth month of the second season, day 11,” caused his son 
Masaharet, then High Priest, to reinter Amenhetep I 3 . Again we find, after a lapse 
of nearly a century, through similar dockets upon the coffins of Rameses I and II, 
dated in the “year 16, fourth month of the second season, day 17,” of Si-amen, that 
Amenhetep I then rested in the tomb of Queen Inhapi “ which is in The-Great-Place 4 .” 

The first of these records, that of Pa-seb-kha-nnu I, may relate to a reinstatement 
of the burial of Amenhetep in his original tomb, after violation by robbers similar to 
that which occurred in the case of the burial of Thothmes IV, and which is recorded 
in his tomb by Hor-em-heb 5 ; whilst the second record, under Pai-nezem I, may refer 
to the removal of the king and his reinterment in a safer place, namely the tomb of 
Inhapi, wherein two separate inscriptions of the time of Si-amen represent him 
as then resting. 

From inscriptions upon the coffins of Seti I and Rameses II dated in the tenth 
year of Pa-seb-kha-nnu II, both these monarchs were brought to the “ Elernal-House-of- 
Amenhetep 6 .” Whether these inscriptions refer to the last resting-place of Amenhetep I, 
or to his tomb discovered by Lord Carnarvon, or to the tombs of either Amenhetep II 
or III, I fear we shall never be able to ascertain. 

In 1881, nearly three thousand years after the making of the above ancient 
records, the mummy of Amenhetep I was discovered among other royal mummies in 
the Royal Cache of Deir el-Bahari. M. Maspero and Dr Elliot Smith describe it 
as follows: — 

“The wrappings of this mummy are in such perfect condition, with garlands in 
position, that M. Maspero decided to let it remain untouched. It was already re- 
wrapped twice — by the Priest-king Pai-nezem and his son Masaharet 7 .” 

“La momie mesure 1 m. 65 cent, de longueur. Elle est revetue dune toile 
orange 8 , maintenue par des branches de toile ordinaire. Elle porte un masque en bois 
et carton peint, identique au masque de cercueil. Elle est couverte de la tete aux 
pieds de guirlandes de fleurs rouges, jaunes et bleues, parmi lesquelles le Dr Schweinfurth 
a reconuu le Delphinium orientate, la Sesbania aegyptiaca, 1 ’Acacia nilotica, le Carmanthus 
tinctorius. Une guepe, attiree par 1’odeur, etait entree dans le cercueil : enfermee par 
hasard, elle s’y est couservee intacte et nous a fourni un exemple probablement unique 
d’une momie de guepe. 11 aurait ete desirable de deshabiller Amenhotpu comme les autres 
rois: les deux restaurations dont il a ete l’objet ont du laisser des traces dans le 
maillot, probablement une ou plusieui-s inscriptions en hieratique, mentionnant des 
dates nouvelles. Toutefois l’aspect que la momie pre'sente actuellement sous ses 


1 Circa 1080 b.c. 2 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. iv, p. 638. 

3 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. iv, p. 647. 4 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. iv, pp. 665-7. 

3 Carter and Newberrt, Tomb of Thothmes IV (Theo. M. Davis’ Excavations), pp. xxxi ii-iv 

6 Breasted, op. cit., Vol. iv, pp. 691-2. 

7 G. Elliot Smith, The Royal Mummies, No. 61058, p. 18. 

8 Peculiar to mummy wrappings of the XXth Dynasty and afterwards. 
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guirlandes est si joli que j’ai eprouve quelque scrupule a la derouler, tandis quelle 
est encore dans sa nouveaute 1 .” 

M. Daressy describes the coffin as: “ Bois de cedre...cercueil donne au Roi 
Amenothes Ier, raais qui n’avait ete fait pour lui. La cuve est en bois nature], 
sauf la tete qui est noire avec lignes jaunes ; la tranche et l’interieur sont enduits 
de bitume. En regardant de pres on s’aper^oit que la cuve a ete lavee et grattee : 
vers les epaules etaient peint des ouzcis a sourcils graves, poses sur un edicule a porte 
rouge. Le reste de parois laterales etait divise en quatre tableaux renfennant chacun 
une divinite debout, a tete humaine, a chair rouge, portant un corselet noir, separes 


par des colonnes descriptions, dont la plus lisible ne donne que 


sic 


le personnage, qui e'tait et se nommait /fb 1 


Further, he states the coffin to be: “de la XIXe dynastie, decore a nouveau sous 
la XXIe 5 .” 

The tomb, carefully hidden, is situated on the plateau above the foot-hills of 
Drah Abou’l Negga, at the head of a small lateral valley of the ravine that lies 
in the extreme northern end of that part of the Theban Necropolis (see PI. XIX). In 
fact it is 18 degrees west of the axis (M.N.) of the chapel mentioned above, and eight 
hundred metres from it ; which establishes the truth of the statement as to its position 
given in the Abbott Papyrus, in so far as it is approximately north of the chapel. 
The entrance was secreted under a huge boulder (see PI. XVIII, bottom), and a unique 
feature is that the debris coming from its excavation was removed in its entirety to 
a considerable distance away, and hidden in a depression in the ravine below. Thus 
when the tomb was sealed up there could have been practically no visible indication 
of its existence. 

The plan of the tomb (see PI. XX), which is the prototype of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty tombs in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, viz. the hypogea of Thothmes III 
and IV, Amenhetep II and III, is of the following design: — A deep Entrance Pit, having 
its mouth secreted under a huge boulder, descends to the entrance of a long First 
Gallery. This gallery, which rather more than half way along its length has a chamber 
on the one side and a niche upon the other, ends in a doorway directly over a 
Protective Weil of considerable depth. The Protective Well, diminishing in size as it 
descends; has two roughly cut chambers at the bottom’. Cut in the further (inner) 
wall of the Protective Well, opposite and slightly higher than the doorway of the 
First Gallery, is the opening 4 to a Second Gallery which leads directly into the 
Sepulchral Hall. The Sepulchral Hall, which is of large dimensions, is rectangular in 
shape and has its low roof supported by two square pillars arranged longitudinally 
along its axis (110° W. of M.N.). This hall, as will be seen from the plan, was at 


1 JIaspero, Momies Roy ales de Deir el Bahari, p. 537. . 

2 Daressy, Cercaeils des Cachettes Royales , No. 61005, pp. 7, 8. 

3 These chambers might be said to form a sort of false tomb, as, up to the present da}', in none 
of the Roval tombs of this type has any evidence been found that these chambers were intended for 
use, either for burial purposes or to contain part of the tomb equipment. The well itself was certainly 
for protective purposes, and for that reason I have named it “ Protective Well.’’ 

4 This opening or doorway was intended to be closed and concealed after the burial was completed, 
as has been proved to us in later tombs of the tyi>e. 
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first made only half its present size, and had only one pillar - , which was in the centre : 
afterwards it was increased to double its size, a second, additional, pillar being left. 
This alteration was no doubt contemporaneous with the construction of the tomb. 
The irregularities in the cutting of the galleries and chambers are mostly due to the 
poor quality of the rock in which the tomb is hewn, and also to the custom, not 
uncommon among the ancient masons, of utilizing whenever possible the natural 
surfaces formed by the fissures in the rock. At the bottom of the Entrance Pit was 
a large rock covering the doorway of the First Gallery. 

As the Abbott Papyrus, in the particular record of this tomb, specifies its measure- 
ment as “120 cubits,” I give below the actual dimensions of the tomb both in metres 
and in the ancient cubits. The measurements given take the line, marked red upon 
the plan, that one must necessarily traverse to gain access to the extreme end of 
the tomb. 

For the (Royal) cubit I have taken the mean measurement, 52"310 cm. 1 , of the 
three examples now in the Cairo, Turin and Liverpool museums. 


Entrance Pit, depth 

Metres 

. 900 

Cubits 

= 17 

Palms 

1 

Digits 

1-7 

First Gallery, length 

. 1330 

= 25 

2 

3-9 

Protective Well, descent 

. 1020 

= 19 

3 

21 

Protective Well, ascent 

10-50 

= 20 

0 

20 

Second Gallery, length 

. 7-60 

= 14 

3 

2-8 

Sepulchral Hall, length 

. 12-20 

= 23 

2 

10 

Total .... 

. 62-80 

= 120 

0 

I'D 


The slight difference between the ancient record and my measurements could easily 
occur through the irregularities in the cutting of the tomb. 

Such accuracy of measurement as is revealed in the ancient document gives reason 
to suppose that the description of this tomb was taken from some record in the State 
archives, and not simply from the evidence given by the inspectors of Rameses IX, who 
appear merely to give the condition in which they found it. Also, if the inspectors 
found it intact— a condition probably easily seen from the exterior — it is questionable 
whether they would have gone so far as to carry out the elaborate process of reopening 
it, or would have taken such careful measurements of its interior structure as the 
above specification is seen to require. 

An objection might be raised as to the double measurement of the Protective 
Well, both in its descent and in its ascent. But, if the second dimension (ascent) is 
not included, then our measurements end at the bottom of the well ; and if neither 
are taken into consideration and only the distance across the well, as over an imaginary 
bridge, then a very important item in the tomb structure is omitted. As I°have 
already said, the above measurements are the line one traverses to gain access to the 
innermost part of the tomb, and it must be remembered that ingress into these tombs 
was made anciently by means of a rope (for descent) on the near side, and a second 
rope (for ascent) on the far side of the Protective Well 2 . 

1 Cubit = 52-310 cm., palm = 7-47285 cm., digit = 1 "86321 cm., 1 palm being 1/7 and 1 digit 1/28 of a cubit. 

2 See tombs of: Thothmes III (Loret, Bulletin de L’institut Egyptian, 1899, p. 93 °; Amenhetep II 
(Loret, op. cit., p. 100) ; Thothmes IY (Carter and Newberry, Tomb of Thothmes IV, Theo. M. Davis’ 
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Unfortunately the modern native tomb-plunderers had already burrowed into this 
tomb , and in recent years small fragments of its funeral equipment appeared from time 
to time in the local antiquity dealers’ shops 1 . 

Lord Carnarvon discovered the tomb to be three parts full of detritus from the 
desert, the Protective Well being filled to the level of the galleries and the Sepulchral 
Hall being the only part that was at all clear. How all this rubbish got further than the 
Entrance Pit and the commencement of the First Gallery is one of the problems yet to be 
solved. The contents of the inner chambers had at one time been burnt, as the smoke- 
blackened ceilings and walls make manifest; but this firing seems not to have occurred 
until after the original robbery. This I deduce from the three following facts : (1) The 
walls are not blackened by smoke below the surface line of the extraneous rubbish ; 
(2) masses of burnt intrusive coffins of late date were found upon the floor of the 
Sepulchral Hall ; (3) it was only under these burnt ashes that any objects belonging to 
the Royal burial, namely a few' fragments of stone vessels, showed traces of burning. 

The burnt coffins that we found, as well as other intrusive objects mentioned 
below, are clear proofs of usurpation and successive plundering. The few parts of the 
painted coffins rescued from the burnt debris were of a type of burial characteristic of 
the period of Osorkon I and later. 

Since the last violation in dynastic times the tomb was seemingly left exposed to 
the wear and tear of ages, until nature in the course of many centuries gradually 
covered it. 

All that was left of the king’s funereal equipment was the debris of broken stone 
vessels and statuettes wrought in alabaster, green feldspar, yellow limestone, red con- 
glomerate, serpentine, and basalt. These fragments were scattered in the valley outside 
the entrance of the tomb, and on the floors of the interior as far as the end of the 
Sepulchral Hall. They were broken with such method that hardly a fragment larger 
than fifteen cm. square was found among them, though apparently many of the vases 
had been of large dimensions. Again, to our misfortune, after sifting each basket of 

Excavations, p. ix) ; and Seti I, which last-named has a protective well (Belzoni, Narrative of the 
Operations and Recent Discoveries in Egypt and Nubia, 1820, pp. 230 IF.). I believe that in the case 
of the larger hypogea of this type which contain heavy stone sarcophagi the sarcophagus was placed 
in the sepulchral hall before the protective well was excavated to its eventual and intended depth. 
In the same way the huge sarcophagi of the pyramids of the Old Kingdom were placed in the inner- 
most chambers before the completion of the pyramid's construction. This is conclusively proved by 
the fact that the finished passages leading to these sarcophagus chambers are often of narrower 
measurement than the sarcophagi to which they lead. In the case ol the Royal tombs of the 
New Empire, the construction of a bridge to pass over the workmen excavating the inner passages 
and chambers and the heavy sarcophagus would be an elaborate and unnecessary undertaking. 
The paintings of the upper part of the walls of these wells, in the decorated examples, end with a 
dado at the level where the floor would be if the well had not been made. 

1 I believe M. Seymour de Ricci obtained a fragment of the “Book of the Dead” belonging to 
this king. I procured two fragments of alabaster vases similar to those found in the tomb by 
Lord Carnarvon, and bearing the names of King Amenhetep I and Queen Aahmes-nefert-ari; these latter 
fragments are in the Theo. M. Davis Collection. During the season of 1912— 13 the beautiful head 
depicted in PI. XVII was purchased in Cairo. Small fragments belonging to its headdress were 
found in this tomb by Lord Carnarvon, which enables us to identify not only its provenance but 
also the king it portrays. 
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rubbish, not more than one third of the total number of pieces was found to be present; 
thus were defeated all hopes of piecing them together and reconstructing them. 

Among the fifty-four individual vases that could be recognized from the fragments 
classified and fitted together (for types, see PI. XXII, figs. 1 — 17) twenty of alabaster 
and one of green feldspar were inscribed. One of these bears the cartouche of a Hyksos 
king ‘Aa-user-ra Apepi, together with his daughter, an otherwise unknown princess, named 
Herath 1 (PI. XXI, Fig. 1). Three bear the names of King Neb-pehti-ra Aahmes 2 
(PI. XXI, Figs. 2 — 4), one of them gives also the name of a (?) queen that is un- 


fortunately so damaged that only the first sign 


is preserved 3 (PI. XXI, Fig. 2). 


Eight bear the name of Queen Aahmes-nefert-ari (PI. XXI, Figs. 5 — 9). The remaining 
nine bear the prenomen and nomen of the King Zeser-ka-ra Amenhetep (PI. XXI, 
Figs. 10—13). 

The percentage of vases bearing the name of Queen Aahmes-nefert-ari, being almost 
as great as that of those bearing the name of Amenhetep I, may possibly indicate 
that she also was buried in this tomb; and indeed, when the discovery of the tomb 
was first made, I was under the impression that it belonged to the queen 4 . 

Could the appearance of Apepi’s name here indicate some kind of relationship 
between the Hyksos and Theban Royal Families 5 ? 


The lower part of the cartouche is slightly damaged ; another possible reading might be 


(HD- 


2 No. -1 is of interest as commemorating a hunting expedition (?) in Syria: “ [in] Kadmi 

(Semitic name for ‘East’) disporting himself {shmh ib ). ..in the land of (?) Ed. 

3 The inscription on the right hand side of the names of Aahmes I may with probability be 


restored thus : 



As the initial letter of the name is 


it would be tempting to restore it as 




the name of Apepi’s daughter occurring on the fragment, PI. XXI, Fig. 1. On the other hand it 
might well be the beginning of the title = 


“mistress of the two lands.” — I am indebted to 


Prof. Newberry for this note. 

4 It should be noted that their mortuary chapels were one monument, and further that the 
Sepulchral Hall was enlarged to double the size. “In the Theban necropolis Amenhetep I and the 
queen Nefreiri have become the favourite local divinities, and a man who accidentally thrust his hand 
into a hole where lay a large serpent, without being bitten, immediately erected a tablet to tell the 
tale and express his gratitude to Amenhetep, whose power alone had saved him (Turin Stela). Another 
had in some way transgressed against a goddess who, according to popular belief, resided in a hill-top 
of the same necropolis, and when at last the goddess released him from the power of the disease 
with which she was afflicting him, he erected a similar memorial in her honour.” (Breasted, 
A History of Egypt, p. 459.) 

5 It has been suggested to me that the fragment bearing the Hyksos king’s name had accidentally 
got into this tomb. But why this fragment should be accidental any more than any other fragment 
found here I fail to see. In most of the Royal sepulchres discovered in the Theban necropolis, among 
the many objects discovered one sees objects bearing the names of relatives and ancestors of the 
monarch in whose tomb they are found. 
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Plate XXI 



Inscriptions incised upon the Stone Vessels. Tomb of Amenhetep I. 
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Plate XXII 



Forms of stone and pottery vessels. Tomb of Amenhetep I. 
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Figs. 1 to 13 on PI. XXI give the types and variants of the inscriptions incised 
upon the stone vessels. The fragment, Fig. 14, is of a decorated alabaster vase with 
lotus flowers engraved upon it, the calices of which were inlaid in faience 1 . A few 
fragments of alabaster belonged to receptacles for provisions in the form of ducks 2 . 

A small number of basalt fragments of two statuettes, presumably of the king and 
queen, to judge from the fashiou of the headdresses, reveal only their exquisite work- 
manship ; the most complete piece that could be restored is depicted in PI. XVIII, top. 

Bronze eye-brows, eye-sockets, pieces of lapis-lazuli inlay, and decayed wood, found 
at the bottom of the Protective Well, substantiate the original existence in the tomb of 
large inlaid coffins, perhaps the outer-shells of the Royal burials. 

Among thousands of potsherds I was able only to restore and identify as belonging 
to the Early Eighteenth Dynasty the three forms A, B and C 3 given in PI. XXII. The 
remainder were so broken and mixed with those of the usurpers that restoration and 
identification would be of great uncertainty. 

With regard to the intrusive objects, as I have already mentioned, the fragments of 
the burnt burials were of the period of the Twenty-second Dynasty and later. The 
objects saved from fire, and extricated from the rubbish, were 

A large blue-paste heart-scarab, uninseribed, with peculiar hollow in the back. It 
appears once to have had gold mountings, but all such embellishment is now missing. 

Several parts of winged scarabs, of blue faience and paste, and of quite poor 
quality. 

A small copper pectoral-plaque, with eyelets for suspension, covered with thin gold 
foil, and having the uzat-e ye engraved upon it. 

Two scarabs, in diorite and unburnt steatite, unpierced and uninscribed. 

A head-rest as an amulet, in haematite. 

Two small Sekhmets as amulets, in blue faience. 

Numbers of pottery shawabti-figures, of very rough workmanship. 

An eye-shaped seal (decayed), blue faience, bearing an unintelligible cartouche; see 
accompanying figure. 



Note upon the Mortuary Chapel of Amenhetep I and Aahmes-nefert-ari. 

The two so-called Mortuary Chapels of Aahmes-nefert-ari and Amenhetep I, identified 
as Ta-men-ast 4 and “ The-House-of-Zeser-ka-ra-on-the-West-of-Thebes 5 ” by Professors 

1 For form cf. PI. XXII, Fig. 16. 

2 Cf. Daressy, Fouilles de la Valle'e des Rois , Tombe d’Amenophis II, No. 24696 ; and in other 
Royal tombs. 

3 Form C. was found in the tomb of Hatshepsut (Naville and Carter, Tomb of Queen Hatshopsitft , 
Theo. M. Davis’ Excavations, PL XIV, Fig. 9). 

4 Spiegelberg and Newberry, Theban Necropolis, p. 7. 

* Spiegelberg, Zicei Beitrilge zur Geschkkte und Topographie der Thebanischen Necropolis, pp. 1 £F. 
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Spiegelberg and Newberry, have one and the same axis, are of one continuous plan, 
and form one building 1 2 ; see plan, PI, XXIII 3 . The first part, to the north, said to be 
that of Aahmes-nefert-ari, is built upon the desert, while the second portion to the 
south, said to be that of Amenhetep I, encroaches upon the cultivated land. This is but 
the natural sequence in the building of such monuments. We have a similar example 
in Queen Hatshepsut’s Mortuary Chapel “ Zeser-Zeseru ” in “Zesert” (Deir el-Bahari), 
where the first portion, under the cliff, is dedicated to Thothmes I and Thothmes II, 
and the outer and lower terraces to Hatshepsut and Thothmes III— the whole being 
built by the queen. We also have an instance of Aahmes-nefert-ari and Amenhetep I 
building under their joint names in the discovery, made by Lord Carnarvon, of 
a large wall in the Deir el-Bahari valley, where stamped bricks bear the cartouches 
of the king and queen 3 . 

The existing remains of the Mortuary Chapel of Amenhetep I and Aahmes-nefert-ari 
are of limestone and sandstone, but there is reason to believe that most of the sand- 
stone, if not all, belongs to later additions and restorations. The foundations, the 
bases of columns, and such part of the walls as appears to be original are all of 
the former material. The screen between the columns facing the shiine(i) in the 
northern portion is certainly of late construction and design. So fragmentary, how- 
ever, are these remains, which since the excavation have again suffered not only from 
the cultivator, but also through the moisture from the annual inundation (the lime- 
stone has often scaled into an almost unrecognizable mass), that one hardly dares 
to distinguish exactly what is original and what is additional construction. Here and 
there straight-joints — sandstone masonry built against limestone masonry, which is the 
more easily detected evidence of later additions — are visible to the careful observer 4 . 
But few parts of the building stand above the foundation level, and those are not 
more than sixty centimetres in height. 

That the denominations “ The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Garden,” “ The-House-of- 
Zeser-ka-ra-on-the- West-of-Thebes,” and “ The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Court,” refer 
to one building, the monument in question, is in my opinion clear. I suggest, there- 
fore, that the name “Men-ast” or “Ta-men-ast” refers to the sanctuary dedicated to 
the queen, or, in other words, to the northern portion of the building. 


1 An inscription on a stela in the Museum of Turin mentions both these chapels as being, 
together (Spiegelberg and Newberry, op. cit., p. 4). 

2 This plan shows what now exists of the parts exposed by Spiegelberg and Newberry. The 
orientation upon PI. Ill (plan of Aahmes-nefert-ari’s Temple) of their publication is incorrect, the 
true axis being ^-degree from M.N. 

3 Earl of Carnarvon and H. Carter, Five Years’ Exploration, p. 28, Pis. XIX, XXVIII. 

4 The use of two kinds of stone was not an uncommon custom— especially among the earlier 
buildings — the sandstone generally being used to protect the limestone inner walls. E.g., the colonnades 
covering the sculptured limestone walls of the Mortuary Chapel of Mentuhetep at Deir el-Bahari. 
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are of limestone and sandstone, but there is reason to believe that most of the sand- 
stone, if not all, belongs to later additions and restorations. The foundations, the 
bases of columns, and such part of the walls as appears to be original are all of 
the former material. The screen between the columns facing the shrine (?) in the 
northern portion is certainly of late construction and design. So fragmentary, how- 
ever, are these remains, which since the excavation have again suffered not only from 
the cultivator, but also through the moisture from the annual inundation (the lime- 
stone has often scaled into an almost unrecognizable mass), that one hardly dares 
to distinguish exactly what is original and what is additional construction. Here and 
there straight-joints — sandstone masonry built against limestone masonry, which is the 
more easily detected evidence of later additions — are visible to the careful observer 4 . 
But few parts of the building stand above the foundation level, and those are not 
more than sixty centimetres in height. 

That the denominations “ The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Garden,” “ The-House-of- 
Zeser-ka-ra-on-the- West-of-Thebes,” and “ The-House-of-Amenhetep-of-the-Gourt,” refer 
to one building, the monument in question, is in my opinion clear. I suggest, there- 
fore, that the name “Men-ast” or “Ta-men-ast” refers to the sanctuary dedicated to 
the queen, or, in other wmrds, to the northern portion of the building. 

1 An inscription on a stela in the Museum of Turin mentions both these chapels as being 
together (Spiegelberg and Newberry, op. cit., p. 4). 

2 This plan shows what now exists of the parts exposed by Spiegelberg and Newberry. The 
orientation upon PI. Ill (plan of Aahmes-uefert-ari’s Temple) of their publication is incorrect, the 
true axis being ^-degree from M.N. 

3 Earl op Carnarvon and H. Carter, Five Years’ Exploration, p. 28, Pis. XIX, XXVIII, 

4 The use of two kinds of stone was not an uncommon custom — especially among the earlier 
buildings — the sandstone generally being used to protect the limestone inner walls. E.g., the colonnades 
covering the sculptured limestone walls of the Mortuary Chapel of Mentuhetep at Deir el-Bahari. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN FRONTIER FORTRESSES 

By SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A. 

I. Introductory. 

The Second Cataract, called the Batn el-Hagar (Belly of Stones), is one of the 
most desolate parts of the Nile Valley. As at the First Cataract, so at the Second a 
reef of hard rock crosses the valley, and through this the waters of the Nile force 
their way from south to north; but whereas the First Cataract is but a few miles in 
length, the Second extends for more than a hundred. 

It is obvious that a geological barrier giving rise to a series of rapids is very 
likely to offer itself as a frontier. This has been the case with the First Cataract in 
early Egyptian history. The desolate nature of the region added to its defensive 
value: not only was the water-way difficult to traverse and therefore more easy to 
defend, but the road by laud was inhospitable and dangerous for the passage of con- 
siderable numbers of people moving at the same time. As Egypt became more 
consolidated and powerful it extended itself towards the south, casting hungry eyes 
upon the regions of the Sudan, whence came many commodities, including gold and 
slaves. The Second Cataract thus became a frontier both as a base for defence against 
the wild folk of the south, and as a point of departure for raids and wars of aggression. 

The map (PI. XXIV) which I have compiled, to the best of my ability, partly 
from the materials kindly supplied me by the Sudan and Cano Suiiey officials, and 
partly from observations made by me on the spot, may give, it is hoped, some idea 
of the general features of the country and of the way in which the Egyptian military 
architects availed themselves of the natural features. The best map of the cataract 
at Serona, which forms but an item in the Second Cataract, is that made by Dr Ball 
and is printed in the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society for Feb. 7, 1913 
(Vol lix) ; there is not to be found a more careful or exact caitogiapher than 

Dr Ball. 

My map shows in Fig. 1 the course of the Nile from Semna to Haifa. It seeks 
to be little more than an easily-read diagram. Its scale (-J 50 W 0 ) * s so S11 iall that it 
is impossible to indicate even half the multitude of islands and rocks which crowd the 
northern end of the cataract, and which by their presence are the chief cause of its 
existence. On the other hand, it is hoped that the map may prove useful as indicating 
the relative positions of the various fortresses herein referred to. According to the scale 
which has been adopted the water-way of the Nile should be only half the width 
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shown ; as I look on my map as no more than a conventional representation, I have 
taken the liberty here stated. As regards the distances from north to south no such 
liberties have been taken, but I fear there are many errors. 

The various fortresses are marked in Fig. 1 by letters of the alphabet, thus 
making it more easy to describe their positions in relation to each other. Lines are 
also drawn showing the directions in which the garrisons iu each fort could command 
the neighbourhood. 

Fig. 2 gives what I have called the Matuka district to a scale of j o o\» <Jo » "Lch 
is larger than the scale of Fig. 1. There are very many more rocks and islands than 
are here shown. 

Fig. 3 gives the Semna district to a still larger scale, showing clearly the 

near approach to each other of the eastern and western banks of the A lie, and the 
promontory on which the fortress of Semna el-Sharq is built. 

To return to Fig. 1 : the fortress at A (Buhen) did not stand high, but the 
islands at the mouth of the cataract could be well seen. The ground rises rapidly 
west of A so that an outlook from it could easily be got 1 . G and I) lie low down, indeed 
but little above water-level. E, however, stands in a commanding position on a cliff 
with unbroken views up, down, and across the valley. The great size of this fortress 
shows it to be second only to Semna. The fortress F, like C and D, is on an island and 
but little above the water. G is in a most commanding position and has an outlook 
up, down, and across the valley. It is probable that there is some fortress between 
E and G of which I have no knowledge. H, though on an island, stands high and 
could be in communication with G, /, and K. K is even better placed with regard 
to G and H. 

It is to be observed that A, E, G, and / are all on the western bank of the 
river, and that C, D, F, and H are on islands. K alone is on the east bank, which all 
the way is extremely rocky, rugged, and desolate. 

It will be well to give a reason why a string of fortresses such as are about to 
be described was established, and this I will endeavour to do, not in my own words or 
out of the empty wells of a pretended knowledge, but in the language of my good friend 
Dr E. A. W. Budge'-. “ We may now briefly summarise the various steps in the conquest 
of Nubia under the Xllth Dynasty. Amenemhat I conquered the Matchaiu, Uauaiu, 
the Sitiu, and Heriu-sha, and fixed his boundary near Korosko. Usertsen I conquered 
the four great tribes of the country, and fixed his boundary at Behen, or Wadi Haifa, 
one hundred miles further to the south than his predecessor. He drew large quantities 
of tribute from the natives, and sent, among others, Ameni to bring gold to Egypt. 
He was perhaps the first king of Egypt to build a fort and found a town a few miles 
to the south of Korosko. The remains of both the fort and town were discovered in 
1892 by Captain Lyons, R.E., who noticed on the rocks near several graffiti belonging 
to the Xlth, Xllth and XIHth Dynasties. These clearly indicate that the site was 
occupied by Egyptian officials under the Menthuhetep kings of the Xlth Dynasty, 
and this being so we may assume that it was a centre of Sudan trade of considerable 
importance. In the reign of Amenemhat II the officer Sa-Hathor went into Nubia 

1 Fur B in Figs. 1 and 2 see helow p. 163. 

- E. A allis Buik. e, The Egyptian Sudan: its History and Monuments, London, 1907, Vol. I, 
pi. 553. 
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and began to -work the gold mines of Heh by means of native labour, on behalf of 
the Egyptian Government. The young men dug out the ore, and the old men carried 
out the operations connected with the final stages of washing out the metal. Under 
Usertsen III, the Egyptian frontier on the south was moved to Semna, and an edict 
was passed forbidding any negro to pass north of that place except for purposes of 
business or embassy. For eleven years at least, i.e., from his eighth to his nineteenth 
year, this king carried on a series of wars, which resulted in the complete subjugation 
of the country. He built a line of forts, which were occupied by native garrisons 
under Egyptian officers, between Elephantine and Semna, and in many of them he 
placed temples ; he appears to have established a fortified outpost about eighty miles 
south of Semna, in the neighbourhood of Gebel Dosha. From a portion of a monument 
discovered by Prof. NAVILLE ( Bubastis , PI. 34) we learn that Usertsen made a raid in 
a country called Hua. 

“ Now a country called Hua is mentioned in an inscription of a later period in 
connection with Punt, and if it be the same region it follows that he invaded the 
country on the western shore near the southern end of the Red Sea. If this be so, 
this king must have been absolute master of all the great trade routes of the Egyptian 
Sudan, as well as of all the gold mines throughout the country. Before Usertsen’s 
death arrangements were made for a systematic supply of gold for Egypt, and the 
caravans travelled on from fort to fort, bearing their precious loads to the old Egyptian 
frontier city of Elephantine in safety.” 

Since Dr Budge wrote the above the explorations of Dr George Reisner, working 
for the Harvard University Museum of Fine Arts, have thrown much light on the 
condition of things south of the Batn el-Hagar and of the fortresses here described. 
At Kerma, which lies on the east bank of the Nile, nearly opposite to New Dongola, 
stand two great masses constructed of sun-dried bricks. Dr Reisner’s examination has 
shown one of these to be a temple, the other a fort. Near them lie great tombs, the 
resting-places of the Egyptian governors of the province. Inscribed fragments of statues 
were found, whereby it was possible to date one tomb to the early Xllth and another 
to the early Xlllth Dynasty. The largest of the tombs was seen to belong to the 
time of Senusret I, the occupant being a lord from Assiut, whose name is still to be 
read in the inscriptions of that place. 

Grouping together these statements we learn how important were these fortresses : 
they had not only to hold in check the peoples of the South, but also to act in 
concert with the southern province as a base from which could be controlled the 
various trade routes, whether by water or by land. The grim desolation of the country 
must also have made it necessary that the fortresses should be well provided with 
stores. It would be out of place to give here the texts of the inscriptions relative to 
the above-mentioned events. They are for the most part well-known, and accessible 
to all those who are interested in the subject. 

It may fairly be assumed that fortresses of importance already existed between 
the frontier at Elephantine and the Second Cataract before those in the Second Cataract 
were built. At the southern end of the island of Elephantine we still see great masses 
of crude brick walls ; whether these may be, in part, the walls of the ancient fortress 
I would not venture to say. On the mainland and opposite the Nilometer there is a 
ridge of granite reck which has now, unfortunately, been deprived of its ancient air 

21—2 
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of dignity and turned into a cockney garden ; this runs back towards the east at right 
angles with the Nile. Here there still exists, more or less out of sight, a great mass 
of ancient brickwork, evidently belonging to massive walls. As we advance south of 
Aswan we observe several fortified places ; and because the ruins now to be seen may 
in some cases belong to a date much later than the early Dynasties, we are not always 
justified by that fact in supposing that older structures might not be found, if the 
sites were carefully investigated. 

The following is an imperfect list of the places of defence between Elephantine 
and the Second Cataract, most of them dating from the Xlth and XHth Dynasties : — 
Koshtemna, or Ikkur. Amada. 

Sabagura. Kasr Ibrim. 

Kuban. Armanna. 

Korosko. 

In the Second Cataract, from Buhen to Semna, are the following places : — 

Buhen. At the northern mouth of the cataract. 

Mayan arti. 

Dorgaynarti. 

Matuka. 

Dabnarti. 

A foit on the west bank opposite Sarras, the present name of which I 
could not ascertain. 

Uronarti, or, as it is called in Arabic, Gazirat el-Malik 1 . 

Semna el-Sharq (east). 

Semna el-Gharb (west). 

Probably there are traces of other strong places yet further south. 

M ith many Nubian places it is difficult to obtain any definite information as to 
the names by which they are now locally known; and so too it is with Semna. 
Burckhardt-, who visited the place in 1813, writes the name as Samna; he does not 
give a separate name for the ruins on the east and on the west. Lepsius is, I think, 
the first who tells us that Semna is on the west and Kumma on the east 3 . Other 
travellers spell the names Semneh and Kummeh ; others again write the latter name 
Kumna. The maps issued from the Survey Department write Semna and Kumna; the 
more recent of the two maps I possess is dated 1911. At the time of my visit in 
1898, I iuquiied as carefully as I could — one of my servants was from Sarras, which 
is but a short way off— and was informed that the places were called Semna el-Sharq 
and Semna el-Gharb, nothing was know'n of the names Kumma or Kummeh. It is 
really to be regretted that more care is not taken when the surveys are made. On 
one map is to be found the legend “ ruins of Gasaka.” “ Kisa ” is the Berberine word 
foi a luin, pluial Kisaka 4 , so we can easily conjecture how r the surveyor lit on his 
place-name “Gasaka.” One is in the same trouble with the names of islands. It is 


4 I ru is a chief oi head man in the Perberine tongue 
■ Ttnceh in Nubia, London, John Murray, 1822, pp. 74 75. 

3 Lepsius, Denkmitler, Part 1, PL 111. 

4 Is “Kisa” derived from Kinysa, a church ! Most of the ruins 
churches. 


w’e find are those of ancient 
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a matter of common knowledge to those who make but a few investigations from 

© © 

Aswan southward that amongst the Barabra the word “Arti” signifies “an island,” 
and yet we read “ Hamanarti Island,” “ Kessewarti Island,” “ Gerrendnarti Island ” ; and 
as for identifying any one of these in the Second Cataract map with the names as told 
to me I was never successful. 

A study of the map (PL XXIV) shows how the fortresses lie in relation one to 
another. I venture to think, as I have already said, that between Matuka ( E ) and the 
small fort G there may lie one or two others. There is almost certainly a ruined 
fort on one of the intermediate islands, but to make a proper archaeological survey of 
this part of the cataract rvould be quite a little expedition in itself. The absence of 
boats is alone a serious difficulty, not to mention the dangerously swift current, and 
the uncompromising lumps of rock on which the traveller’s boat may come to grief. 
My efforts to visit a number of the islands have also failed because of deficiency of 
water. 

The nearest forts to A, going southward, are on islands at C (Mayanarti) and D 
(Dorgaynarti) 1 . Both lie quite low down, but at E (Matuka) stands an imposing fortress 
high above the river on the rocky western bank 2 . From this place the river is well 
commanded both north and south, whilst a well-marked road passes close by on the 
west. On an island just below E is a large fortress, F (Dabnarti). Between E and F 
the river would, at this point, be well under observation. 

Between F and G Burckhardt saw an island with a ruined castle on it, and gives 
the name as Escot ; on the map of 1911 I find an island Askut. At G stands, on the west 
bank and in a very commanding position, a small fortress. At H is Uronarti or 
Gazirat el-Malik 3 (Island of the King) with a fortress high on the top. At I and K 
are the very important fortresses of Semna el-Gharb and Semna el-Sharq. From H 
the points I, K, and G are well in sight, and if at Escot there be a fort it would 
probably be in easy signalling communication with G and so with H, I, and K. 

In Fig. 3 of PI. XXIV the part of the Nile from Semna to the northern extremity of 
the Gazirat el-Malik is shown to a scale of A study of this map demonstrates 

to us at once how remarkably w r ell-adapted the position was for defensive works. 
The reef of rocks forming the rapids and the promontory of Semna el-Sharq are well 
brought out. At a very short distance to the north rapids exist on either side of the 
head of the island Kigingar, as I know to my cost, for I was nearly sucked over them 
by the stiff current. Rapids also occur a little wmy to the south of Semna. 


II. Characteristics of a Fortress. 

From times, wffio can say how remote, the advantage of surrounding a fortress 
with a ditch (unless it could be placed on a more or less inaccessible peak) was 
realized. Many parts of Egypt are peculiarly unsuited to this method of defence : 
during several months of the year the ditch would be overflowing ; during others it 
would be dry. The Egyptian did not, hmvever, fail to make use of the dry ditch, as 
we shall see later. 


1 See pp. 164 — 165. 


2 See pp. 165—166. 


3 Also called Uronarti, as I am told. 
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Many fortresses in Egypt proper, as also in Nubia, were placed on the rocky or 
sandy surfaces lying just beyond the cultivated area, above which they are but a little 
raised. In such cases the constructors made use of the following expedient. Outside 
the main wall of the fortress, and at a short distance from it, a second and lesser wall 
was built ; the enemy had first to break through this before he found himself in face 
of the inner and true wall. In the artificial ditch, for such it was, between the outer 
and inner wall the assailants would find themselves in a very awkward position, being 
exposed to a hail of missiles not only from the top of the inner wall but also, not 
improbably 7 , from the top of the outer. On a comparatively small scale one of the best 
preserved fortresses of the double-walled type still exists at Hierakonpolis, which is 
assigned to a very early period 1 . The Shnnet el-Zabib at Abydos is a larger example 
of the same scheme. At Ikkur (perhaps better known as Koshtemna) in Nubia 
(see PI. XXV) is a ruined fort which shows very well the characteristics here referred to. 

Ikkur is so valuable an example in fixing an approximate date that, although 
it is not within the confines of the Batn el-Hagar, the evidence it affords cannot 
be passed over. It was excavated by Dr G. Reisner and Mr C. M. Firth, and is 
described by them 2 . 

The reduced plan which I publish (PI. XXV, Fig. 1) shows that on the same spot there 
are the remains of two fortresses, one standing in part over the other. The excavators 
were satisfied that the fortress printed solid black on my plan is the older, and this 
independently of the fact that it actually 7 is, in places, buried beneath the walls of the 
later fort, which are in the plan scored with diagonal lines. “ The inner and older 
wall,” Mr P irth tells us, “ is now destroyed to the floor level and is protected by 
round projecting bastions at intervals of about twenty metres. At the foot of the 
bastioned wall is a trench, the line of which follows the bastions. Both sides of this 
trench are faced with mud bricks and sloped towards the bottom of the ditch, which 
is therefore considerably wider at the top.” The trench “had become filled at the 
time when the outer fort was constructed, as the later walls at two points are carried 
right across the sand-filled trench and on the Is.E. side are built over the counter- 
scarps of the bastious. Hie '\alls of this outer fort are in places still seven metres 
or more in height.” 

The latei fortiess, rectangular on plan, is not very correctly set out upon the 
ground, but we see fiom the remains that its characteristics were entirely those 
which we usually find in Egypt a rectangle of thick walls and outside of it a 
ditch. In these foi tresses the ditches must always have been dry, and unless carefully 
looked after must have rapidly filled with blown sand. Mr Firth gives his reasons 
for thinking that certain projections found on the walls of the northern ditch were 
intended for the base of a drawbridge. 

O 

We return to the earlier fortress. As his plan shows, a thin wall (everything 
is of brick) is built at the foot of the inner face of the great brick wall at a 
distance of T70 m. from it. ' We shall see at Matuka the same thing. What purpose 
did the narrow 7 passage between the two w 7 alls serve ? 

1 J. E. Quibell and F. V . Green, Hierakonpolis, Part n, London, Quaritch, 1902, PL 74 and 
p. 19. 

2 The Archaeological Survey of Suhia : Report for 1908-1909, Vol. i, pp. 22—25 and Vol n 

Pis. 33, 34, 35, 36. > 
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I visited and examined Ikkur in February, 1899. At that time, in the north- 
east corner between the Old Kingdom wall and that of the Xllth Dynasty there lay 
sundry pieces of stone columns, both drums and capitals. One stone was the lowest 
drum of a column of bulbous type ; two stones formed part of a bell capital, all 
rather rough in execution and small in scale. Probably these stones have been stolen 
since I observed them ; they lay on the surface, and Mr Firth does not mention them. 
They must have formed part of a temple for the use of the garrison, and this, as 
we shall presently find, was usual. 

I have written at some length about the fortress at Ikkur because of its great 
value as evidence. So many ancient sites have been subjected to continuous occu- 
pation and the most drastic alterations or, still worse, have suffered at the hands 
of archaeologists of the old school, tumbling all things topsy-turvy in search of 
“ objects ” and paying no regard to the monuments themselves or the evidences of their 
history. Ikkur has had the good fortune to have been completely overlooked for 
centuries. When I first saw it in 1899 I do not think it had ever been investigated. 
Since then, Prof. Garstang has given it his attention and now Dr Reisner and 
Mr C. M. Firth, for whose excellent notes I am very grateful. 

The chief peculiarity of the older fortress is that its bastions have, on plan, 
semicircular ends. For a reason yet to be explained the Egyptian architect eschewed 
any constructions which were not rectangular in plan. His megalithic system of 
building, clumsy and inelastic, did not lend itself to the employment of arches, nor was it 
easy to adapt the methods to curves of plan. These objections do nut, however, hold 
good in dealing with brickwork, and yet, amongst the numerous and very large remains 
of brick structures in Egypt, it is difficult to recall any with curves in their plans excepting 
the fortress now under consideration and another, presently to be mentioned, near Buhen, 
for which see PI. XXVII. 

On my visit to Ikkur in 1899, 1 took it for granted that the round-ended bastions, 
the foundations of which could clearly be traced, were the remains of a structure of 
Saracenic times. Both Roman and Mediaeval builders were much in favour of this 
form, but Dr Reisner and Mr FlRTH carry it back to the early Dynasties, and I do not 
for a moment question that they are right. Nor does it seem remarkable that examples 
of fortresses thus planned are rare. Their immense age and the fact that their materials 
could so easily be used over again for a later structure are more than enough to account 
for the disappearance of the most ancient examples. 

III. Description of the Fortresses in the Second Cataract. 

BPhen (PI. XXIV, A and B). 

As the ancient Egyptians approached the enemies’ country from the north, going 
up the Nile, it seems reasonable that we should do the same and begin our work 
at Buhen, which lies on the west bank opposite the modern Wadi Haifa. That this 
place must have had considerable importance is proved by the ruins of temples we 
still see and by the antiquities that have been laid bare ; also by sundry inscriptions. 
One of the temples was founded by Senusret I (Xllth Dyn.). There has been discovered 
a very elaborate system of fortification, partly cut in the rock, partly constructed of brick. 
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Part of this was first discovered by Capt. Lyons in 1892 \ and the whole was more 
completely investigated by Dr Randall-MacIver in 1909— 10 1 2 . Dr Randall-MacIver 
gives a plan of the town of Bixhen (Yol. II, Plates ; Plan G) and a description of the 
outer fortifications (Yol. I, Text ; Chapter vil). I have taken the liberty of making 
a copy of the published plan, so far as is necessary for my purposes. See PI. XXVI. 

By a study of this it is easily seen on what scientific lines the fortification was 
laid out. The ground on which it stands is not level but rises westward from the 
borders of the Nile. At about 130 m. from the river bank, which is here somewhat 
steep, the alluvial soil, covered with sand, gives way to a slope of rock. The stout 
brick wall, with external buttresses along its face, was carried forward continuously, 
rising with the slope whether of rock or sand, then turned abruptly southward and 
then again east until it met the river bank. Outside the wall was a system of double 
walls. From the river edge as far as the rocky plateau a ditch in the sand was not 
a very practicable thing ; but on arriving at the plateau, the rock was cut away and 
a ditch made. The thin walls carrying on the line of those on the lip of the rock 
ditch project northward close by the river bank. Here it is supposed there was a 
tower; another projection occurs further west with remains of a tower. Such pro- 
jections occur all along the external protections of the wall, which itself does not show 
evidences of bastions or towers at each of these places. 

The ditch “ was cut down into the solid rock : it was six metres wide and three 
and a half metres deep, with sides that sloped steeply down to a flat bottom and were 
chiselled with remarkable smoothness and regularity. The low brick walls rose directly 
from the edge of the lips.” 

A gateway was traced at the river edge in the south wall, and another possibly in a 
similar position at the river edge of the north wall. The nature of the defences along 
the river edge could not be ascertained. The great wall had a thickness of 8’75 m. at 
its base, the buttresses projecting another 1-50 m. It is much to be regretted that 
Dr Randall-MacIver did not give a sectional drawing of the wall and ditch. 

Within the space enclosed by the walls above described are two temples. One, 
which is by far the larger, is attributed by Dr Randall-MacIver to Queen Hatshepsut 3 
but stands over the ruins of an older building of the Xllth Dynasty. To the north 
of this are the ruins of another temple attributed to Amenhotep II, which also stands 
over earlier buildings (see A and B on the plan, PI. XXIV). 

dhe temple of Hatshepsut stands in the corner of a rectangular enclosure formed 
by a stout brick wall with buttresses on the external face. Dr Randall-MacIver found 
reason to believe that this enclosure was built in relation to the Xllth Dynasty temple 
before referred to, over which the temple A has been built. He considers that the 
more elaboiately planned system of walls and ditches first described were laid out in 
the XMIIth D} nasty. I \enture to think that the reasons he gives for arriving at 
this \ e ixl let aie not conclusive. As far as the knowledge and systems of defence are 
concerned, surely the scheme adopted may well be attributed to the Xllth Dynasty. 

It is evident that the population of Buhen was considerable. Great quantities of 

1 See E. A. V . Budge, I Eiji/ptiun Si'ichhi, Yol. i, p. 537. 

- I)r D. Ran'Uat.l-MacIi Ea ami Leonard Wooli.ev, Buhen, University of Pennsylvania, 1911. 

Hitherto attributed to Thotlnne-' III. 
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potsherds cover the surface of the river-bank both north and south of the fortress. 
I found considerable remains about a mile and a half south of the temple of Hatshepsut 
(PI. XXVII). In January 1899 I observed by the side of the river a long line running 
parallel with the west bank of the Nile and slightly raised above the general surface of 
the sand 1 . A few excavations were made : these soon revealed a line of wall from which 
projected at intervals, towards the west, a series of bastions with semi-circular ends 
corresponding, as we now see, very exactly to the bastions at Ikkur. This wall is 
about 600 m. in length ; from its western face there project at least eighteen bastions. 
Behind it, i.e. towards the Nile, are the remains of a second wall with traces of 
bastions also projecting towards the west. Thirteen were clearly traced, but there 
certainly were many more. This wall extends to a length of fully 1000 metres and 
returns at the north and south end towards the Nile, enclosing a long strip of land 
which it was evidently intended to protect against invasion from the side of the Libyan 
desert. Bubble stone is the material used for the work 2 . The bastions are not 
spaced with accuracy, but occur at intervals of about 30 metres. The main wall has 
a thickness of about 2‘40 metres, but the wall of the bastions is only about 0 90 cm. 
thick. It is possible, indeed probable, that the wall resting bn this stone work was 
of brick. In Nubia the sand, which is the degradation of the Nubian sandstone, is 
exceedingly coarse and angular in its grain. Much evidence could be given to show 
the powers of attrition this material possesses when driven forward for three or four 
thousand years always in the same direction. In the case of the ruin now under con- 
sideration the upper surface of such bricks as remain in position are scored by the 
moving grains of sand, which leave on them a series of parallel lines as though they 
had been scratched by a fine comb. This being the case, it may be supposed that 
there was more brickwork than we now find evidence of. Not only is the wall slowly 
ground down, but the materials of it are removed and scattered far away ; within the 
space enclosed by the walls is a quantity of dry alluvium and also of broken brick. 

The bricks found intact beneath the sand are all large (average 082 x 0T5 x 0‘08 m.). 
Large bricks are always found as the remains of fortresses, temples, and public works. 
Small bricks, such as are used to-day, are found in the building of private tombs and 
small structures. 

When we consider the walls I am now mentioning, we are forcibly reminded of 
those at Ikkur (see above, pp. 160 — 161). The conclusion arrived at in that case was that 
the fortress with rounded bastions dates from the Old Kingdom. Are we not then 
permitted to suppose, until further specific evidence is obtained, that the walls I have 
now been describing belong to the same period ? 

Protected by these walls I found the remains of what I take to be a house of 
some importance. 

A little south of the place last described numerous islands are seen in the river, 
which increase in number until they considerably obstruct the flow of the water and 
form eddies and rapids. We enter upon the northern outlet of the becond Cataract. 
Several of these islands have on them remains of ancient buildings with massive walls 


1 See PL XXIV, at B in Figs. 1 and 2. - We now see only the ground courses. 
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of brickwork. These are always built of large bricks, and upon them are imposed 
other structures with bricks of smaller size, evidently of later date. 

Mayanarti (PL XXIV, C). 

At the southern end of this island is a large mass of crude brickwork, with 
remains of very many small vaulted rooms and passages. Pottery is found of both 
Christian and Arab times. The ancient place was probably used by Romans, by 
Christians, by Arabs, and in more recent times either by or against Derwishes. 

I was enabled to give a more thorough examination to this island in Feb. 1916. 

The brickwork above referred to is crowned by a platform, breast-walls, etc., now 
very much broken, constructed entirely of small bricks and very badly built. This was 
erected on the top of a mass of older building, and was made to receive a gun or two 
and act in concert with a fort on the east bank. The two commanded the approach 
towards the camp at Haifa and were set up against the Derwishes. Small chambers 
round about were arranged for the accommodation of the garrison, and were mingled 
with rooms of older date connected with the fort on which the platform above 
mentioned had been imposed. It was evident that very much of the older work had 
been overthrown and levelled down to form a bed for the new. 

Beneath this system of top works and the layer of ruins is seen a stratum of 
very large bricks much broken up. I have not elsewhere found any of like size ; they are 
no less than 040 m. long and 0'20 m. wide, but with the thickness 0'05 or 0 - 06 m. of 
ordinary small bricks. Beneath these are found bricks of the same dimensions as in 
the buildings at Buhen and presumably of the same period. These particulars are 
given to show that the island must, in early times us now, always have been con- 
sidered a place of strategic importance. The pottery gives the same indications. In 
addition to fragments quite modern, there are pieces of the fine glazed and coloured 
ware of which so much has lately been found in the dust mounds south of Cairo. The 
place was clearly garrisoned by troops having commanders from Cairo, who were not 
content with unglazed waie. Much pottery of a fine quality and of an earlier type is also 
found, both Coptic and Roman. I he island, which even within the memory of man 
has lost a considerable slice on its eastern side, is now almost uninhabited; but the 
ruins of many ancient houses testify to the great number of its earlier inhabitants. 
Clearing the sand from the buiied houses would no doubt reveal much of interest and 
would open out some pages of its more remote history. 

Dorgaynakti (PI. XXIV, D). 

This island is about a mile south of the last. On it is a vast solid wall of 
crude brick. The fortress is elongated on plan, the length being from north to south, 
and the east and west sides being approximately parallel. The bricks vary much in 
size ; some are more akin to tiles, 0 :35 x 0-35 x 040 m, in other places the more usual 
dimensions, 0 32 x 015 x 0 08 or 010 m., are found. 

Standing, as it does, on a base chiefly of hard alluvium but probably with rocks 
below, and the foot of the walls being but little above present high Nile, the water 
has disintegrated the lowest courses of the outer face, with the result that the mass of 
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the wall has now a tendency to sink outward, the outer skin falling off into the river. 
A revetment of rubble stones was provided to obviate a danger that was foreseen, 
use being made of the hard green rock which forms the material of most of the cataract. 
Loose stone of the same description was also thrown down to break the rush of the 
water. A small piece of cut stone lay within the circuit of the walls, part of a 
small cornice ; there are, probably, more pieces to be found. 

The brick walls are fully eight metres thick. In the west wall I observed the usual 
courses of timber bond built in irregularly. The dimensions of the fortress are roughly 
194 m. from north to south, and 80 m. from east to west. 


The Fortress at the Mouth of the Wadi MatVka (PI. XXIV, E). 

This very extensive work stands on the west side of the Nile upon the top of a 
rocky cliff, at an elevation of about 20 to 25 m. above the river. 

When I first visited the place (Jan. 26th, 1894) my investigations were of a 
summary character, as we were beyond the Egyptian frontier and the Derwishes were 
active ; on the occasion of my second visit (Jan. 8th, 1899), when I was accompanied 
by my friend Mr R. D. Wells, we had uo such anxieties. We were then told that 
Matuka was the name of the district, and that the fortress itself was called Murgassi. 
Dr Budge informs us (op. cit. Vol. I, p. 549) that there is a Wadi Ma'atuka, at the 
mouth of which the fortress stands. 

A glance at the plan (PI. XXVIII) shows that this fortress covers a considerable area 
of ground and was carefully laid out for defensive purposes, full advantage being taken 
of the site. The total length of the fortress from north to south, including the north 
bastion, is about 295 metres, and the width over all from east to west is about 190 
metres. The space enclosed by the inner walls is about 175 metres by 100 metres. 

On the western side of the site, the Nile flows below a series of rocky cliffs, 
which are broken into by the mouths of lateral gullies. The floors of these gullies rise 
rapidly, and at a comparatively short distance inland lose themselves in a range of 
rock-hills mostly covered with sand. These hills form a fairly even place for a track 
running from south to north; and a more beaten track lies below on the Nile bank. 
The site selected has one of the gullies lying to the north of it, and a lesser gully 
to the south. By the choice of this position the strength of the north and south 
walls is not a little assisted, whilst towards the east we find the rocky cliffs above re- 
ferred to, with the Nile quite near their foot. 

It will be observed that the above-described (p. 160) system of double walls 
forming a dry ditch is here carried out to a grand scale on the north, south, and 
west sides ; there is no need for it on the east. It is clear that the designers of the 
fortress realized how objectionable it was that the enemy should find lodgment on any 
place level with the base of the walls. The very massive bastion B, which stands 
forward some 47 m. from the wall-face on the north, and is 16 m. thick, not only 
occupies the summit of a piece of rock that might be a place of lodgment for the 
enemy, but also commands the gully which we may almost certainly regard as the 
approach from the river. It also seems possible that the entrance to the fortress 
through the outer wall was defended by the bastion. 
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A study of the plans of the two fortresses at Semna will show that in those 
places advantage was taken of pieces of rock in the same way as we see done here. 
An objectionable spur of rock at the north-east angle is similarly covered by a bastion ( E ). 
The wall here is double; whether this indicates the beginning of a covered way, by 
which the river could be approached and water for the garrison procured, I cannot 
venture to say. Many questions present themselves for solution, the answers to which 
could he obtained only by careful and scientific investigation assisted by spade work. 

At the south-east angle of the fortress there are two bastion or spur walls, shaped 
in plan so as to cover the surfaces of the two shoulders of rock on which they are planted. 

Very much of the timber bond in this part of the fortress is in an extra- 
ordinarily good state of preservation ; pieces stick out from the wall-face 30 or 
40 cm. long, both sound and hard. The friction of wind and sand has worn away 
the brickwork and left the timber but little affected. 

The inner and outer walls ( F , G), forming the enclosure of the fortress on the 
south, show a peculiarity of construction. As we see by the plan, the southern faces 
of the two walls and the west face of the east wall are divided by piers into a series 
of recesses. Had the recesses been found only towards the interior of the space 
enclosed by the walls, it might have been supposed that they had to do with an 
economy of material; hut they also occur on the outside of the southern wall, in a 
place where they would be an actual source of weakness, since an assailant working at 
a mine within the recess would be a good deal protected from the attack of soldiers 
on the wall-top. The recesses do not at all suggest the ornamental panelling we find 
on sundry mastabas. There are some indications of pilasters on the outer face of the 
inner west wall (H). An examination of the plan of the fortress at Buhen (PI. XXVI) 
shows that the system of piers external to the walls was largely made use of, not 
only in connection with the walls forming the rectangular enclosure surrounding the 
temple of Hatshepsut, hut also in connection with the more complex outer walls. 
Up to the present, I am not able to point to this peculiarity of construction in any 
other part of Egypt, but the spade, which has done so much for us in this venerable 
country, may yet reveal similar examples elsewhere. The outer western wall is nearly 
buried in blown sand. 

Where was the entrance to the fortress ? It seems almost certain that it must 
have been through the north wall protected by the very massive bastion. There is, 
now, an opeuing in the north outer wall at this place. At I is a narrow way through 
the inner wall; no other indications of a doorway were observed. As at Ikkur, so 
here traces of a thin wall can be seen inside the inner north and west walls, and 
at a very short distance from its base. This wall, oddly enough, is carried across the 
doorway; it seemed to end where shown on the plan, as if the object had been to 
intercept direct entrance to the interior of the fortress. Remains are seen of a small 
temple, first cleared by Capt. Lyons in 1892 (A) 1 . It was built by Sennsret III, and 
was a construction chiefly in brick, with stone used for a few walls and doorways. 
At the present time it is, for the most part, almost levelled with the ground. 

The rock rises slightly within the area enclosed by the fortress walls and has, in 
a place indicated on the plan by the letter D, been cut through, leaving a shallow 
trench. What purpose did this trench serve ? 

1 See the brief account, with plan, contributed by Major Lyons below pp. 182-3.— Ed. 
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Dabnarti (PL XXIV, F). 

Almost opposite to Matuka, to the east, lies the island called Dabnarti 1 . It 
consists of a narrow ridge, its length north and south rising in the manner of a hog’s 
back. So far as could be seen amidst the labyrinthine water-ways which here press 
between a crowd of rocks, the best channels were those that pass this island. The 
fortress ot Matuka and that upon Dabnarti would thus really command the river. 
It must not be forgotten how great a difference in level there is between the heights 
of a high and of a low Nile, some 26 feet or more. The observer must, therefore, be 
careful to state the month in which he makes his visit to the different places described 
by him. Under one set of conditions an island may be reached dry-shod or by a little 
wading, while at another time there may be a swift and dangerous stream either 
dashing amongst the rocks, or, what is perhaps yet more risky, just hiding them. 

When I visited the place in the month of December 1909, the Nile being more 
or less normal, the current was very swift, and with the clumsy boat at our command 
the approach to the island was not a very easy business. 

On the hog’s back afore-mentioned is built the fortress (PI. XXV, Fig. 2), forming an 
approximately rectangular enclosure about 59 m. wide and 227 m. long. The walls are for 
the most part built of crude brick, but where the ground slopes quickly towards the 
water, as it does in some places, a basement is prepared of the hard green stone 
which forms the material of this island, as well as of most other rocks in the cataract ; 
the stone is laid dry, and without mortar. The plan, it will be observed, is very 
simple, consisting of straight walls with spur walls at right angles. The fortress 
covers almost all the available surface of the island. The -walls are a good deal broken 
towards the top; what may have been their original height it is not possible to say. 

The entrance was on the west side (A), the water swirling past with great vigour 
even at the time of my visit. An inclined -way rises from the north and from the 

south, meeting at a gap in the wall, but the gateway itself has entirely disappeared. 

The entrance is placed in an extraordinary position as regards the water. The most 
energetic of all the rapids near about begins at this very place. A boat missing the 
little landing place would be sucked northward at once and be broken against the 
many rocks. 

The space within the walls is devoid of any signs of occupation, and there are no 
indications of huts or houses, though excavation might reveal something. At the 
south-east angle (B on plan) the bricks of the wall have completely disappeared, a 
fact which may be attributed rather to erosion by the wind than to human violence ; 

for the rock at this point rises so steeply from the river that no ascent could be 

effected here. 

The spur 0 has on its walls, built double with a space of about one metre between 
them, a species of cellular construction. Can these be the lowest courses of little 
chambers for guards who could hence throw missiles on persons approaching the 
entrance by the inclined way ? From the north-east angle are indications of a way 
down to the river, which was doubtless used in fetching water. 

i In Murray’s Guide , ed. 1910, p. 514, this island is called Tabai ; Baedeker, English ed., 1914, 
writes the name Dabeh. 
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Fort opposite Sarras (PI. XXIV, G ). 

This fort (PL XXV, Fig. 3) occupies a very commanding position on the summit 
of a rocky eminence, with a comprehensive view up and down the river 1 . 

The descent towards the Nile on the east is very rapid, and the approach from 
the north and west is steep and covered with deep sand ; from the south the approach 
is not much better. 

Compared with Matuka or Dabnarti the dimensions are small, 77 m. x 41 m. The 
entrance is well preserved, and consists of thick walls advanced from the main body of 
the fort. It would have been easy to cover this with a flat timber roof through which 
an enemy could have been assailed, but the walls do not now stand sufficiently high 
to indicate the way in which their tops were finished. The piece of wall standing 
parallel with the eastern wall may have assisted to support a stairway giving access 
to the wall-tops, but no marks of steps were observed. 


GazIrat el-Malik (PI. XXIV, H). 

This is an island of some size with a hill in the midst. The commanding position 
of the island in relation to the river at this point and the fine outlook given by the 
hill doubtless induced the Egyptians to establish on it one of the chain of fortresses 
we are now considering. I regret that I was not myself able to land on this island; 
so I depend on the descriptions given by Dr Budge 2 and by my friend Mr R. D. Wells 3 , 
who accompanied me on my visit to Batn el-Hagar and to whose kindly and untiring 
assistance I am greatly indebted. 

Dr Budge tells us that on the hill there are the remains of a large fortress with 
mud-brick walls of enormous thickness and strength. I wish Dr Budge had been just 
a little more technical ! He found a small temple within the fortress and some 
antiquities of great interest, all of which he describes — but these are out of my 
province. 

As we were not able to make careful measurements, I think it is as well to say 
no more about this place but to move southward to Semna. 

It would seem not improbable that the very considerable number of fortified places 
established in the comparatively short distance between Buhen and Semna may have 
been due to the fact that, under many if not most conditions of the Xile, water 
communication between them must have been difficult. Each fortress would have to 
be more or less self-contained, aud capable of, at least, some independence of action. 

1 This is probably the place ■ described by Baedeker, English edition, 1914, as follows: “We 
regain the river opposite Sarras. Numerous rocky islets interrupt the stream ; on one of these, to 
the S., are the ruins of an Arab castle, perched upon a rock. Alternately skirting the river and 
traversing the desert for another hour, we next reach Skalfuk , with a well-preserved fortress of the 
Middle Kingdom.’' — E d. 

- The Egyptian Stldau, \ ol. I, p. 488. 

J See -1 note on the Fortress of Gazirat el-Malik, by R. Douglas Wells, below pp. 180-1. — Ed. 
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The Fortresses of Semna: Semna el-Gharb (PI. XXIV, I). 

Whilst the fortresses already mentioned seem to have escaped general observation, 
and have not, so far as I know, received even the far too cursory examination I have 
been able to give to them, the two fortresses at Semna have been visited on sundry 
occasions, and notes upon them will be found in the works of Bukckhardt, Lepsius, 
Hoskins, de Yogu£, Budge, and others. Lepsius gives a small-scale map of the district 
on which the fortresses are depicted, though not very eonectly 1 . The extraordinary 
flights of the imagination offered for our acceptation by Perrot and Chipiez' 2 stand 
in no need of criticism ; and it is hoped that the drawings which accompany this paper, 
imperfect as they are, will support me in this assertion. 

The Nile here cuts its w'ay through a reef of hard rock, and is more constricted 
than at any other pait of the Second Cataract. When I fust visited the place at the 
end of December, 1898, the bulk of the river was observed to force its way with much 
noise and a descent of several metres through three more or less narrow passages. The 
stream passing at this time along the western shore, above which stands the larger of 
the two fortresses, was quite insignificant; but through the easternmost of the three 
passages the water was pouring with great violence. Beside the last-named water-way 
stands the eastern foit, which Lepsius called Kummeh, but which the people of the 
place told me was known to them as Semna el-Sharq, i.e. Eastern Semna; the ruck- 
inscriptions are engraved on the east side of this passage. 

Dr Ball, of the Egyptian Government’s Geological Survey, has published 3 a more 
careful account of the cataract at this spot than had been given by any previous in- 
vestigator, accompanied by a map of the district and a section through the line of reef 
forming the barrier. He visited Semna in March 1902, when the Nile was nearly at 
its lowest, and then found the whole body of the stream passing through a single 
opening in the reef somewhat nearer to the eastern than to the western fortress ; his 
longitudinal section makes it clear, by the depth of the channels, that the greatest 
volume of water passes through the central and eastern channels, as indeed was the 
case when 1 visited the place in December 1898. Dr Ball confirms my view, based 
on the assumption that the water rose to the level of the highest inscriptions, that at 
the time of high Nile the fortress of Semna el-Sharq would become an island lor a 
short period in each season. The fortresses were doubtless placed where they are in 
order to control the river throughout the whole year ; but it is obvious that, then us 
now, the condition of the w'ater-way when the river was in flood differed considerably 
from its condition at the time of low Nile. I do not think that any evidence exists to 
show that the level of the river has changed much, if at all, below the cataract at 
Semna, or indeed anywhere between this and the First Cataract. If, however, the 
highest water-level above the cataract at Semna stood seven metres higher than it 

1 Lepsius, Denimtiler, Part i, PI. 111. 

3 Pekrot and Chipiez, A history of Art in A anient Egypt , translated by Walter Armstrong, Yol. ii, 
Fig. 30. 

3 John Ball, The Semna Cataract or Rapid of the A He; a study in river erosion, in the (Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society, Yol. Lix. February, 1003. 
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does at the present day there must have been a formidable waterfall at this point 
during many months of the year, the descent being so abrupt that no boats could have 
passed either upstream or downstream. 

During part of the year the duty of the garrisons would, we might think, have 
been rather to guard the way by land than that by water. The inscriptions at Seliel, 
how T ever, must be taken to indicate that the passage by water was that most closely 
watched ; and PL XXIV will show that the fortresses here discussed were meant to 
hold command of the river rather than of any roadway. The ancient road can be 
traced fairly easily, and by no means always follows the river edge ; it very naturally 
avoids bends in the river and the unnecessary climbing of eminences. In some cases 
the road is not even in view of a fortress. 

The movement of hostile bodies had but just come to an end when I visited the 
Second Cataract in the December of 1898; the army of the Khalifa was defeated on 
September 2nd of the same year. The forces of the enemy did not follow the river 
bend, but kept a little way inland with the intention of escaping observation. Similar 
conditions must have prevailed in the Xllth Dynasty ; but in no case could any number 
of people be moved and remain at a distance from the river, for in the desert is certain 
death. 

It will be well first to describe the greater fortress (Pis. XXIX— XXXI), which is 
really a most remarkable structure. There is nothing like it either in Egypt or in 
Nubia. The place it was to occupy was clearly suggested by the presence of the reef 
of rock. Lhe position of the walls having been decided upon, a basement was prepared 
of the hard gneiss found in the neighbourhood. The stone cleaves naturally into more 
or less rectangular fragments, so that but little labour was required to make it take 
its place in the dry masonry of which the basement was formed. Even towards the 
river where there is a steep bank of rock a good deal of “making up” was done to 
level the surface for the reception of the brick walls. 

A broad ditch was provided outside the basement, somewhat irregular in its width 
but extending on an average 26 metres from the wall-face (see the sections, PI. XXX). 
The bastions projected into the ditch. The face of the ditch farthest from the wall is 
revetted with dry masonry ; beyond it is a sloping glacis having its surface laid at an 
angle of about 60° with the horizon. The very extensive area of stonework is carefully 
laid, the stones being quite neatly and smoothly fitted to one another. The slope was 
evidently determined with regard to the top of the great wall, so that missiles pro- 
jected thence would completely command the surface. 

What the western fortress lacked in natural strength of position was made up for 
by art. However, advantage was taken of a knoll of rock at the eastern end of a hill 
that runs forward towards the river with a valley on its north side and a narrower 
valley on the south; these valleys slope gently towards the river. The neck of rock 
immediately west of the fortress has been cut through by a wide ditch, and thus 
isolation is secured on all sides. 

The plan (PL XXIX) shows that in the laying out every effort was made com- 
pletely to cover the summit of the eminence on which the fortress stands, thus leaving 
no place on which an enemy could lodge himself and sap the base of the walls. The 
plan is roughly that of the letter L, the limbs being about equal in length. The 
ground enclosed by the walls is far from level, falling rather rapidly towards south 
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and north, hut rising towards the west. The temple stands on a platform that is 
partly artificial. 

The great enclosing walls are built on a base of masonry consisting of the hard 
green gneiss before described, laid dry without any kind of mortar. The thickness of 
the brick walls where they rest on the masonry varies from 6 to 8 metres, but the 
sides show a batter as they rise. The spur walls or bastions are in many cases much 
thicker than the main walls, their increase of substance being regulated by the space 
available. 

The sections of PI. XXX should be studied, in order that the skill with which 
the site was prepared may be fully realized ; they are drawn to a scale of five vertically 
to one horizontally. Without such exaggeration in the vertical direction it would be 
difficult to realize the values in a diagram on so small a scale. The section on the 
line K, I, L, N from south to north passes by the temples of Tirhaka (A) and of 
Thothmes III, resting, as we have previously seen, upon a partly artificial platform 1 . 
The rock descends very rapidly towards the north, where we soon reach the brick 
enclosure wall standing on the masonry base, the broad ditch into which the bastions 
project, the counterscarp, and finally the glacis. Going southward from the temple 
platform we descend less sharply' than towards the north, and find the wall, ditch, and 
glacis as before. 

The section on F, G, L, M follows a line from west to east. We first find the 
glacis and the ditch which cuts off the fortress from the hill on the west, and then the 
great wall ; within the latter are the remains of buildings. The line next passes be- 
tween the temples of Tirhaka and Thothmes III until it reaches the wall that stands 
on the low cliff overhanging the Nile. 

I ask the reader to understand that these sections are not made from a series of 
accurate levels, but were built up on the spot from rough notes and have no pretension 
to be more than sketch sections. 

Some slight excavations were made at B and at F in the hope of establishing the 
position of the entrance of the fortress, but were unsuccessful. The re-entering angle 
F appeals to be a place that would have been easy to defend, the enemy' being sub- 
jected to assault from the walls on either hand. But this holds good also of an entrance 
at B. As we may presume that the attacking forces would approach from the south, 
it would seem reasouable that the entrance should be towards the north, from which 
quarter the Egyptian troops and supplies would arrive. 

The bird’s-eye view (PI. XXXI), based as it is on the plan, does not pretend to 
do more than give a general idea of the place. It is probably' more easy for most 
persons to understand than the more technical drawings. It does not claim to show 
the fortress as it was at any given moment ; and we do uot know' how high the walls 
stood. It is by no means impossible that they may have been somewhat higher at 
one point than at another. There is no evidence to show' how the walls were finished 
at the top ; nor can the nature of the small outbuilding by the river side at the 

1 A plan of the brick temple of Tirhaka, with photographs and description, is to be found in 
Dr Budge’s work, The Egyptian Sudan, Vol. I, pp. 4S1 — 488. A plan of the temple of Thothmes III 
occurs op. cit., p. 587, with a description of the reliefs on the walls ; it is on the walls of the latter temple 
that Thothmes III commemorates his ancestor Senusret III. See too Leusius, Denhnider, Text band V, 
pp. 190 — 202, where references to the plates in the main work are given. — Ed. 
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north-east angle be determined 1 . In the bird’s-eye view the site of the later temple 
of Tirhaka is indicated by the letter A. 

No means of access to the wall-tops can be traced; but one is justified in sup- 
posing that in the case of so irregular a structure there must have been tamps or 
stairs in several places. I could not obsene any small doorway or passage through the 
eastern wall giving access to the covered way that led to the river. 

This covered way (PI. XXXI, G) is a puiely artificial work consisting of powerful 
masonry. The roof is of thick heavy slabs, and the walls and floor are of solid con- 
struction, far more firm and resistant than the covered way at Semna el-Sharq hereafter 
to be described. The covered way is at a lower level than any part of the fortress 
itself and could not have been of use for defensive purposes. 

At this point it may be well to call attention to a very remarkable statement 
made by the writer of Murray’s Handbook for Egypt, edition of 1907. He tells us 
that the fortress of Semna stands about 300 It. above the river, and that Kumma 
(Semna el-Sharq) is some 400 ft. above the riter'-. The base of the walls at Semna 
el-Sharq is about 18 metres above high Nile; at Semna el-Gharb it is about 14 metres. 
These measurements are given by Dr Ball in his section through the cataract from 
east to west. More will be said concerning the relation of the fortresses to the level 
of the Nile waters when I come to deal with the ancient inscriptions first observed 
by Lepsius. 

South of the fortress of Semna el-Gharb the rocky hills retire somewhat from the 
Nile bank. I here is a comparatively level space, on which a few trees are seen and 
which has evidently been inhabited and cultivated. Great quantities of broken pottery 
strew the ground. I he ruins of a rectangular building are here to be seen, each side about 
44 metres in length and with "alls of considerable thickness. The bricks are all large, 
measuring 0 30 x 0T3 x 008 m.. and are made without chaff (tibn). Small timber bonds 
aie inseited at landom both transversely and longitudinally. The courses of brickwork 
are horizontal. All the constructional evidence, in fact, favours a high antiquity for 
this building. 

O 


Semxa el-Sharq or Kumma (PI. XXIY, K). 

The position of this fortress in relation to the cataract of Semna is well shown 
m Lepsius’ map, which is partly copied in Dr Budge’s book (op. tit., Yol. I, PI. 
opposite p. 588). 

It will be observed that the plan of this fortress (PI. XXXII) differs materially 
from that of bennia el-Gharb, to which, moreover, it is much inferior in size. Whereas 
the extreme length at Semna el-Gharb is about 230 metres from north to south and 
180 metres from east to west including the glacis, the extreme measurements at Semna 
. . * ^ meties hum north to south and 70 from east to west; in this statement 

it is assumed that the course of the Nile gives the direction north and south. 

nti.ss stan 5 at the extieme end of a rock that is part of the reef running 

Dr R ,xb ILL vrtcTvKR )Uhel1 ' f ' XXV , 1 ' be fcCen * simikr outbuilding at the north-east angle ; this 

6 V Wer f ' ,r tlefendin S the “ifcbaud outer walls. 

the ton of ro -k 400 tVet l 1 ' a ^ tb ' lt tbe temples in the two fortresses are “ perched on 
the top of look, 400 leet high. ■ And yet he had visited the place ! 



Plat*. XXXI 
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across the Nile. The axis of the reef may be described as lying north-west and south- 
east; in cutting through it the Nile pours down its waters with great violence just 
below the western wall of the fortress. The rock on which this stands is cut off fiorn 
the mass of the gebel behind it to the east by a narrow gully, through which a road, 
still clearly to be traced, passes along the eastern side of the fortress. As one ascends 
this road from the north a branch road is seen near the highest point trending towards 
the west and leading to the castle gate. The rock bearing the fortress is fairly level 
at the top, but this natural condition has been not a little assisted by art. On the 
south side the rock is steep, especially as it approaches the river ; both at the south- 
west and at the south-east angles walls of large stones were built as substructures. 
On the west, the face overhanging the river is very steep, indeed almost vertical in 
places ; scattered about on this western front are most of the inscriptions giving the 
levels of high Niles in the Xllth Dynasty. The water flowing past this face more nearly 
resembled a waterfall in the month of December 1898 than that of any other of the 
branches lying between the two fortresses. The current flows swiftly and smoothly 
until the north end of the narrow channel is almost reached, when it drops suddenly 
in a mass, roaring vigorously as it battles its way along. Towards the north the 
fortress-rock presents quite an easy slope, always rocky but without steep or difficult 
places. 

The above description will suffice to indicate the natural strength of the position. 
Although it was commanded by the ridge on the east this was far enough removed 
not to constitute a menace. On this ridge is a spot that seems to have been utilized 
as an outlook. Southward from the fortress a good view up the river is obtained, and 
similarly towards the north the view is unobstructed for a long distance. The scene 
is one of the most utterly rugged desolation, with only here and there a few patches 
of green close by the river side. 

The fortress makes use of all the available area at the top of the rock by means 
of a basement of dry-laid stones similar to the basement at Semna el-Gharb already 
described. The stone substructure on which the brick walls rest is considerably wider 
in proportion to these than at Semna el-Gharb, but the brick walls themselves are 
thinner. 

From the north wall project the remains of a tower, in the direction of which 
the road of approach leads. There seems to be no doubt that the doorway was on 

the east face of this tower, but the north and west walls have been broken through 

in such a way that the openings on the three sides now resemble one another closely. 

On the south side of the fortress projects a brick wall no less than 28 metres 
long resting on a masonry basement; this wall completely coveis a projecting spur of 
the rock. Two similar brick walls covering spurs of rock may have projected from 
the east wall ; but of these the indications are not clear. 

On the west side, near the north-west angle, is a well-preserved staircase of steep 

steps descending to the water between two thick walls; the whole is of dry-laid 
masonry. 

The bricks used in the walls of this fortress are of clean alluvium very free from 
stones or broken potsherds. In some places the brickwork rests directly upon the 
rock, but elsewhere it stands on the stone platform above described. As at Semna 
el-Gharb the bricks are laid in horizontal beds. Above every fourth course is a mortar 

2X—-2 
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joint thicker than elsewhere, and in these thicker horizontal joints or beds mats of 
vegetable fibre — dry lialfa-g rass — are seen. In many cases these mats are laid double, 
i.e. one layer with the leaves lengthways along the wall and a second with the leaves 
laid crossways above it. The thin leaves and stems of the grass are fastened together 
by cords formed out of the long leaves and woven in and out of the stems. The bricks, 
which are not very exactly made, measure 0‘32 x 0T5 x 0’08 or 009 m. 

Timber bonding is dotted about with a liberal hand in the substance of the walls, 
both transversely and longitudinally ; no system can be observed in the arrangement. 
The pieces of wood are neither long nor straight. 

Within the enclosure of the fortress is a small temple, fairly well preserved but 
much entangled with the houses of sundry natives who live in and around the ancient 
building, finding its venerable brick walls — these still stand to a good height a welcome 
protection against the keen winds and against marauding beasts. Plans of the temple 
may be seen in Lepsius, Denkmiiler, Part I, PI. 113 and also in Budge, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 588. 

Although the main road, judging by the position of Buhen, Matfika, and some 
remains of forts even further south than Semna, was on the west side of the river, 
as it still is, yet there are a considerable number of graffiti on the rocks leading to 
Semna el-Sharq from the north. There are doubtless some, too, on the west side, 
but I did not observe any. 


IV. Notes ox the Position of the Inscriptions at Semna relating 
to the Levels of high Niles. 


These inscriptions were first observed by Lepsius in 1844, and have on various 
occasions been studied by Egyptologists, though but few have found occasion them- 
selves to penetrate the barren recesses of the Batn el-Hagar. I shall on no account 
venture to submit any opinions on the value or true readings of the inscriptions, but 
shall merely offer a few notes on the positions occupied by them. I have seen no 
such notes published, and yet I believe the question of their position to be one of 
great importance 1 . 

Some students believe that, in the years specified in the inscriptions, the water 
rose to the actual positions where the records stand. According to others, however, 
these were placed at a definite fixed height above the actual levels of high Nile, 
which, it is assumed, were much the same as at the present time; but what the 
exact interval is, on this view, supposed to be, I cannot say. 

The greater number of the inscriptions are at the east side of the cataract, some being 
cut upon tlie rock and some upon the substructure of masonry that supports the fortress 
of Semna el-Sharq. It will be recalled that the brick walls of this fortress rest for 
the most pait upon a basement id' dry -laid masonry. The stone-work of this basement 
has m it a few blocks: of some size, but the majority of the pieces are not very 


1 Mr SoMUts Clarke h.t- evidently not seen the final volume of the text to Lepsius’ great work, which 
appeared only in 1013. In this volume T--.tbn..J V, pp. 220— 22o) Lepsius carefully notes the heights 
of the more important record- of the Nile-level-, giving a taluable diagram, and does not appear to doubt 
that the high Nile- actually reached the point- where the inscriptions occur. Whatever the truth of the 
matter may ho, Mr fhmiR- C larke - remark- and objection-, will retain their interest and importance. Ed. 
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large, and owe their rectangular shape either to the natural cleavage of the material 
or to very primitive instruments, probably stone hammers. This being so, the resultant 
masonry is not at all well calculated to bear the strain of a great and roaring mass 
of water 1 . To give an idea of the force of the water that rushes over the cataract 
at high Nile it may be mentioned that when, during the Wolseley expedition, it was 
decided to pass up this place some stern-wheel steamers, it required a thousand men 
at the ropes at the highest steam-power available to move each boat against the 
current. 

The inscription of which the position is marked on my plan (PI. XXXII) as 1 
stands at the highest level. It is not cut on the rock but on a long thin stone of 
the basement, not more than a metre below its top level, in other words not more 
than a metre from the lowest courses of the brickwork. 

Inscription 2 is carved in the natural rock lower down than no. 1. This inscription 
and another beside it are on the rock that bears the flight of steps leading down to 
the water. 

Inscription 3 is close to the preceding, facing south and on the same shoulder 
of rock. 

Inscription 4 is on a block of stone forming part of the south wall of the spur 
containing the staircase. It is as much as seven metres beneath the top of the artificial 
basement on which the brickwork stands. 

Inscription 5 is not more than one metre below the top of the basement, and is 
cut on the rock. There are sundry other inscriptions. 

We must first consider the probable result should the water have risen as high 
as is indicated by Inscriptions 1 and 5. No. 1 is on an artificial construction well 
enough suited to bear the pressure of a heavy brick wall, but not to withstand the 
rush of a volume of water. In addition, no building material is more susceptible to 
damp than sun-dried brick. It can hardly be doubted that the damp would have 
worked its way up through the short interval of a metre, and we should have witnessed 
the result of this either in extensive dilapidations or in considerable patchings. This, 
however, is not the case. The lowest courses of brick, resting on the masonry, are 
perfectly well-preserved and sound. 

Inscription 4, as before stated, stands not on the rock but on a piece of stone 
forming part of the south wall of the staircase. At the time I visited Semna el-Sharq, 
in December 1898, the water was rushing by with tremendous velocity at a con- 
siderable distance below the inscription, and I should doubt whether it is at present 
reached by the high Nile. The masonry here does not consist of large and heavy 
stones; on the contrary, the outward skin is but one stone in thickness, the stones 
being of fair size but not bonded into the backing, which is of smaller loosely placed 
stones forming a mere filling. There is nothing here that would enable the stone to 
resist the violent rush of the waters almost at right angles to the surface. With the 
water at the level of Inscription 1 nearly every part of the masonry enclosing the 
steps would be immersed and, in all probability, carried away. 

1 It should not be overlooked that within the faces made of the blocks comparatively small stones 
and even chips were also used. This method of building sufficed to sustain the weight imposed upon it 
but was quite unsuited to withstand a rush of water. 
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It has been stated that Inscriptions 1 and 5 are but a metre below the top of 
the stone basement, which is on the same level as the platform forming the door oi 
the fortress. If the waters rose to the level of these inscriptions, the fortress would 
have been inaccessible except by boat; for not only would the northern and southern 
faces have been isolated, but also the neck which separates the castle rock from the 
main ridge would have been submerged, and that not in standing water but in a 
swiftly moving stream of some volume. 

Is it probable that those who laid out, with so much skill, the plans and general 
arrangements of the two fortresses can have overlooked the facts above named ? No 

O 

traces of a causeway can be seen. Perhaps, for the time, the water was considered as 
a ditch. 

The steep face of rock at Semna el-Sharq is well adapted for use as a Nilometer 
of a rather primitive description. Near the western fortress there is no similar face 
of rock. 

Thus I venture to believe that if the waters at Semna el-Sharq actually rose to 
the highest levels indicated, and did so a considerable number of times, that fortress 
and much of its masonry substructure would inevitably have beeu ruined. Also 
I would suggest that the position of the inscriptions, whether on the masonry or on 
the rock, indicate that the substructures we now see, the great ditches, glacis, etc. all 
belong to the original buildings of the Xllth Dynasty. Most probably the greater 
part of the brickwork is also of that period. The Egyptian kings were past-masters in 
the art of blowing their own trumpets. Whatever Thothmes III may have done he 
would be sure to have made the most of. The inspection of the walls which I was 
able to make during my stay at Semna, and which was not assisted by careful 
excavation, did not induce me to think that any very great repairs had been executed 
by Thothmes. The knowledge, resourcefulness, and ingenuity that are displayed, belong 
as I believe, altogether to the Xllth Dynasty, or are due to experience gained still 
earlier. 


V. Building in Brick. 

In the above description of the fortresses all references to the methods used in 
the building of their brickwork have been reserved until the last, in order to avoid 
useless repetition. 

The bricks themselves are in every case made of Nile alluvium dried in the sun 
and are always large. Whereas for private works bricks of a handy size, similar to 
those made at the present day, were used, all public works were constructed of the 
large bricks. These are, as a rule, far more carefully formed than the others, and are 
considerably harder. The hardness of bricks depends not a little on the length of 
time during which they are exposed to the sun before use. In order to harden the 

clay further, chaff (tibn) broken up rather small was often employed, as it is to this 

day; this is mixed closely with the mud, after the latter has been rendered very 

plastic; the compound is then left to stand a few days, and then made up into 

bricks. 

In dealing with the dimensions of sun-dried bricks it must always be borne in 
mind that the rather primitive methods of manufacture and the number of the wooden 
moulds employed— these would wear out quickly— together with the variation in the 
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nature of the clay, would naturally lead to considerable differences in the sizes of the 
finished bricks. 

Dimensions of the bricks : 

Semna el-Sharq 0'32 x O'OS x 0‘15 m. 

Semna el-Gharb 0'32 x O'OS x 0T4 m. 

Matuka 0'31 x 0 07 x 0'16 m. 

Dorgaynarti 0'32 x 0 08 x O'lO in. ) 

0'35 x 0'35 x 010 in. j" 

I have not anywhere else, except on the island of Mayanarti, met with bricks of 
so great a size, or of such a form, as the last-named, which may belong to a later 
period. 

The largest of the bricks named in my list is but a very small thing as compared 
with the mass of a wall 7 to 8 metres in thickness. 

In such a mass, uffien composed of small parts, there is a tendency to separate in 
the middle longitudinally, this tendency being due to the unequal strains that may 
fall upon it owing to weakness either in the foundations or in the subsoil. It cannot 
be denied that the Egyptians were often very careless about foundations, and that 
they often found themselves in difficulties on account of a subsoil composed of alluvium 
and subject to saturation at high Nile, a subsoil that would be solid and resistant at 
one time, and soft and yielding at another. 

Another very serious trouble also presented itself. A brick made of unburnt clay, 
however well it may have been dried in the sun, is not very resistant. A mass of 
these bricks behaves just as a mass of lead might do, resembling a slowly moving fluid 
when subjected to strain. Further, it must be remembered that the mortar used was 
nothing but a preparation of wet Nile mud. The difficulty which presented itself to 
the builders was to find a means of keeping the brickw'ork from spreading or splitting 
longitudinally whilst the mud mortar was drying; the latter kind of movement was 
particularly hard to prevent. In the mortar joints at Matuka a large quantity of 
granite broken into small pieces is seen. Since in all other cases river mud is used 
both for the bricks themselves and for the mortar, it seems likely that some special 
purpose was served by the granite gravel. Is it not possible that it was meant to 
assist in keeping the courses of brick from slipping ? 

In Upper Egypt, where the summer temperature often considerably exceeds 
100° Fahrenheit, and for weeks together seldom is below that mark, it nevertheless 
takes a crude brick wall of 0'75 m. thickness quite a year to get thoroughly dry and 
firm in its interior. This I assert from personal experience, and not merely from 

hearsay. How many years, then, must it not have taken for -the inside of a wall of 

7 or 8 m. in thickness to become dry and hard ? Certain of the great brick walls 
measure as much as 12 in. in thickness, and at Matuka we even find one 16 m. thick. 

Examining the fortress walls at Matuka, Semna el-Sharq, Semna el-Gharb, etc. 
from a little distance away, we can observe series of clearly defined horizontal lines due 
to the thickening of the mortar joints at definite intervals one above the other. We 
can also observe irregular rows of dark spots, which are formed by the shadows cast 

in holes in the brickwork. These latter M. Choisy interprets as the places where 

“putlogs” weie inserted to carry the scaffoldings made by the workmen 1 . Upon these 
1 A. Choisy, L’art de b&tir chez la E/i/ptiens, Paris, 1914, p. 31. 
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“ putlogs,” he tells us, boards were placed for the workmen to stand on. One of the 
neatly-drawn diagrams for which M. Choisy is famous explains his fancy in this 
matter. In the description of the fort at Ikkur before quoted 1 the writer falls into 
the same error in consequence of not having duly examined the construction of the 
walls. Both authors thus credit the Egyptians with the methods of scaffolding they 
have seen utilized in Europe. 

In criticizing their view, I must first return to the horizontal lines that have 
been described as appearing at intervals in the walls in the form of joints thicker 
than those above or below them. At Semna el-Sharq we find these joints above every 
fourth course of bricks, and at Semna el-Gharb above every fifth course. At Matuka 
these joints are not very conspicuous; where they do occur they are above every 
eighth course. In these courses we find the mats of halfa-gr ass already described 2 . It 
is obvious enough that the object of these mats was to check the tendency of the 
bricks to move or spread in the still soft mortar. In many cases the grass is found 
iu each of the horizontal mortar joints. But there can be little doubt but that these 
thicker beds of mortar further indicate that the builders were instructed to lay four 
courses or more, as the case might be, and then to discontinue the work until an equal 
level was attained all round the building. By this means many chances of movement 
or of uneven settlement would be avoided. 

It should be stated that in all the Nubian fortresses described in this paper the 
brickwork was laid in horizontal courses, and not in the undulating courses that are 
so often seen in Egypt. 

In addition to the use of these mats of hcilfa-gr&ss, immense quantities of timber 
bonds were laid both longitudinally and transversely in order to bind together the 
great semi-plastic masses of brickwork. This brings us to M. Choisy’s theory of the 
“putlog” holes. It is the decayed ends of the transverse timbers that he mistakes for 
marks of scaffoldings. M. Choisy, in his three months’ tour in Egypt, worked with 
amazing industry, but when he wrote his book he drew very largely on his imagination ; 
nor is it very easy to ascertain from his expressions what he thinks the ancients may 
or might have done and what they actually did. The value of his book is sadly 
diminished in consequence of the very positive way in which his theories are stated, 
and the manner in which those theories are mixed up with observed facts. The point 
here under consideration is a typical example of such misstatement, supported by a 
pretty little diagram or two. 


The Egyptian methods of building with sun-dried bricks, as everyone may see for 
himself who has lived in the country, studied its monuments, and had brick buildings 
erected there under his own eye, are much the same now as they were centuries ago. 
The builders do not make use of scaffoldings but stand on the wall; as it rises so do 
they. Their bare feet moving about on the top of the layer of bricks already laid 
actually help to press the bricks into position and to solidify the work 

M. Choisy even finds that the “putlog” holes are placed vertically apart at a 
distance of six feet, just as we place them now. The ties of timber bonding, which 
were no “putlog . holes, are in reality much nearer together than that; at Ikkur they 
are 90 cm. apart in the vertical direction. J 


1 Archaeological Surrey oj Aubia : Report for 1908-9, Cairo, 1912, Vol. I, p. 24 


2 Above, p. 174. 
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At Matuka they are used but sparingly. In the inner western wall they are laid 
where the wide mortar joints occur, i.e. on the top of each twelfth course of bricks 
and about one metre apart vertically. The bond is used for the most part transversely 
through the thickness of the wall. 

At Semna el-Sharq bond timber is employed in large quantities and without 
much systematic arrangement ; some pieces are longitudinal, some transverse. 

At Semna el-Gharb the walls are riddled with timber ties, mostly of the transverse 
kind. 

Thus in none of the fortresses studied in this paper does it appear that the 
timber bonds have been placed at a vertical distance of six feet apart ; nor am I aware 
that such is the case with any of the great bricks walls in Egypt. I venture to 
assert that no evidence exists for the employment of timber scaffolding, in our sense 
of the word, in connection with any ancient Egyptian building. 

In conclusion, I must express my hearty acknowledgements to Mr II. Douglas 
Wells, who not only assisted me in collecting the materials for this paper and taking 
the requisite measurements, but has also been good enough to prepare many of the 
plates for the printer. 


Journ. of Egypt. A.rck. in. 
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A NOTE ON THE FORTRESS OF GAZIRAT 

EL-MALIK 

By R. DOUGLAS WELLS, F.R.I.B.A. 

Whilst working with Mr Somers Clarke at Seinna during the winter of 1898-9, 
I visited amongst other sites of ancient Egyptian fortresses the Gazirat el-Malik, also 
known as Malikarti. The island is about three-quarters of a mile long and half a mile 
broad and lies some four miles to the north of Setnna. There are two hills of considerable 
height, and it is on the more northern of the two, occupying a very commanding position, 
that the fortress has been built. Some cultivated land lies down by the river, but most of 
the ground is barren, though the greater part is covered with alluvial deposit. The 



TVILE 

accompanying sketch plan, which is only roughly paced out, shews the general lines 
of the building. The length of the fortress is about 420 metres, and the width at the 
southern end 64 metres. The northern side is extended along the crest of the hill 
by a line ol buttressed brickwork, and a stone rampart runs down from the most 
noitherly point towards the river on the east. Along this side the builders relied 
for a foundation chiefly on the natural rock, a hard siliceous sandstone resembling 
granite, which reached up to the line of the foundation of the mud brick walls. On 
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the west side, the slope being more gradual, a stone terrace has been built along the 
whole length of the building, following round the sides of the buttresses as at Semna. 
The stones employed are small and the mud brick walls both in thickness (about six 
metres) and in construction (with the timber ties and layers of hctlfa - grass at every 
five courses) iu every way resemble the work at this last-named fortress. The gateway 
lies at its southern end and is protected by a special system of buttresses. The temple 
is situated towards the centre of the east side oriented from west to east. It is built 
of sandstone probably from Haifa. This temple has since been excavated under the 
direction of Dr E. A. Wallis Budge in 1905, but at the date of my visit there was 
only about a metre shewing above ground, and the east end was obliterated. The 
south outside face was evidently finished ready for the carving ; this, however, was 
never executed. The west and north sides, on the other hand, were bricked round 
and not intended to be seen. The whole of the interior that was visible was carved 
and the figures painted. There was also a fragment of a stele in red granite bearing 
the cartouche of Senusret III. The temple was probably dedicated to him by the 
later king Tuthmosis III whose cartouche, partially destroyed, I found on one of the 
building stones lying about. The stele has since been removed to Wady Haifa. 


i-t— 2 
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By Major H. G. LYONS, F.R.S. 


In the early part of 1892, when quartered at Wady Haifa, I first visited the ancient 
Egyptian fortress which lies on the west bank of the Second Cataract and which was 
generally known as the fort of Matuka. Further enquiry elicited the statement that 
the name Matuka was that of the district, while the fortress itself was known as 
Mirgisse. In May of the same year I spent a day in making preliminary measurements 
of the fort, and in examining the small temple of which traces still remained in the 
northern angle of the enclosed area. At that time the Dervish outposts were not very 
far to the south of Samis, and consequently it was not always advisable to visit places 
on the western bank of the Nile without taking precautions. However, on the 4th 
and 5th of August in the same year I was able to visit the fort again and to measure 
up the temple. 

Only the lower portions of the walls remained, but it was possible to make out 
the plan of the building, which is given in the accompanying figure. The walls were 
of mud brick, but portions of the sandstone blocks which had been built round the 
doorways still remained in position at the entrance to two of the rooms. The building 
contained five rooms, three of which opened to the south, while the other two, which 
lay behind them, were entered from the two side rooms. 

The centre room, the principal chamber of the temple, was floored with sandstone 
blocks, and the walls were lined with dressed blocks of the same stone. This 

apparently represented a later repair or restoration, as will be seen from the plan ; for 

the centre room is now the narrowest of the three, and its walls have been increased 
by the thickness of the stone lining. 

The remains of the walls were (speaking from memory) seldom as much as 0'5 m. 
high, and often less, so that there was small prospect of finding objects which might 
furnish infoi illation concerning the history of the temple or of the fort. In the centre 
room (A), however, portions of a small burnt-clay stela, which bore the name of 

Seiiuosret III, were found, as well as two small sandstone stelae; the latter were in 

a very bad state of preservation, but the name of Semvosret III on one -of them 1 , and 
less certainly that of Ameiihotep III on the other, were still decipherable. Fortunately 
a few weeks later I found an undamaged duplicate of the clay stela in the northern 
temple at \\ a<l\ Iloltu. Both those stelae are m the Museum at Cairo. They measure 
approximately 25 x 30 cm., ami are about 12 cm. thick. They are made of a clay 


1 Tins may imt jmcmIiIv l>o (''//■« 
1>. J-J'.i [En.] 


see LaXok-ScHAEFKH, 


Grab- mid Denksteiae , vol. ir, 
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which has been burned to a reddish-brown colour, after the design, inscription, etc. 
had been stamped on them. Spots and patches of what appears to be a black resin 
occur on the surface of the stelae, but the inscription on one at least is quite legible. 
Unfortunately I am unable to find the copy which I made at the time. I recollect, 
however, that the oval for the name of the place of which the god Horus is described 
as being lord, was left blank, as though this were to be filled in when the stela was 
placed in position. 
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SCALE K100 
Mirgisse Temple. 

In the eastern front room (B) two pieces of sandstone were found which had evidently 
been portions of the same block originally. The inscription was damaged, but showed 
two cartouches of doubtful reading. 

The two rooms (B and C) on either side of the central chamber measure 48S m. 
by 203 m, while the centre chamber now measures' 419 m. by 1 - G7 m, though its 
width would have been about 2‘7 m. before the stone lining was introduced. 

The two rooms in the rear (D and E) are each 412 m. by 221 m. In the 
eastern one of these (D) quantities of roughly made pots were found together with 
two or three of better workmanship. 

The axis of the temple bears 14° 30' west of true south. 
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AN ANCIENT LIST OF THE FORTRESSES OF NUBIA 

By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Litt. 

The interesting paper on the fortresses of Nubia, which Mr Somers Clarke 
contributes to this number of the Journal, affords me a suitable occasion for the 
publication of a small discovery of my own on the same subject. Among the papyri 
found in 1895-96 by Mr Quibell in a late Middle Kingdom tomb beneath the 
Ramesseum, and subsequently entrusted to me for publication by Prof. Flinders Petrie, 
was a much-battered roll, the fragments of which were very skilfully put together 
a few years ago by Herr Ibsciier, of the Berlin Museum. The manuscript turned 
out to be one of those rare vocabularies, or collections of words arranged in 
groups according to meaning, which appear to have served the same purpose in the 
Egyptian schools as spelling-books, dictionaries and encyclopaedias serve with us. The 
difficulty of restoring the lacunae, and the many lexicographical puzzles presented by 
this papyrus have been the cause why I have delayed its publication so long. Even 
now I am prepared to give no more than an excerpt ; and all that I will say at 
present with regard to the general contents of the treatise is that it comprises a total 
of 823 different words, besides a kind of postscript containing a very curious series 
of abbreviations for twenty distinct types of variously marked cattle. Among the 
categories of words represented are the names of oils, of birds, of plants, of vertebrates, 
of cakes or kinds of bread, of cereals and of parts of the body. In the midst of these 
is also a list of geographical names of the highest importance, beginning with the 
fortresses of Nubia, and continuing with a series of the towns of Upper Egypt. 

The great value of this geographical section of the papyrus resides in the facts, 
firstly, that the places appear to be scrupulously arranged in geographical order from 
south to north, and secondly, that no other list of nearly so early' a date has come 
down to us. The precise date of the manuscript is not quite easy to fix, but we 
shall not be far wide of the mark in placing it, together with the rest of the papyri 
belonging to the same find, about one hundred years before the commencement of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The words are arranged in vertical columns, and every tenth word is accompanied 
by a number. The Nubian fortresses begin a new column; this is preceded at three 
different places in its height by the words miur n “ the fortress of,” which description, 
accordingly, was meant to Ire understood before each individual name. 
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The text is as follows : — 
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" The last group in this name is a 
crux ; ex (or < — > ) seems clear, hut 
the lower sign, which is damaged, shows 
points of difference from . 

6 Dubious traces of the two lower 
signs. 


* Only the horizontal base is left ; 
is exceedingly probable. 


,l Palaeographically 



would be 


slightly preferable to ; however the 
sense speaks for the latter. Perhaps 


L3 should be substituted for j ; only 
a trace remains. 


1 The top of this sign is damaged ; 
practically certain. 

’ A trace which may well be the 
cross-stroke of [«■=»]. 


(Next column.) 



9 jj seems certain ; a small square 

lacuna follows it, at the top of which a 
straight horizontal line is still visible. 

4 III is by no means certain, look- 
ing rather like a wavy horizontal sign. 

1 The last sign is certain, and is 
preceded by a small space large euough 
for [cx]j but possibly never occupied ; 
of u the tops alone are preserved. 


Then follows the list of the towns of Upper 
Elephantine, Jj (j (j o Otnbos, JJ 


E 


gypt, beginning with 
Edfu, and so on. 
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Translation. 

The (1) “Repressing- ” ( D,’lr - ). 

fortress (2) “ Khakaure'-justified-is-powerful ” (Sljnt-H' k’wr-inf hrw). 

of i (3) “ Wariling-off-the-Bows ” (’ Itnw-pclwt ). 

(4) “ Repelling-the-Inu ” ( Htsf-’Iwnw ). 

(5) “ Curbing-the-countries ” (Wf-h,'swt). 

(6) “ Subduing-the-Oasis-dweliers (?) ” (Dr- Wtlw). 

The (7) Iken (Ihn). 

fortress- (8) Buheu (Bwhn). 

of (9) “ Embracing-the-two-lands ” (’Ink-t,’wi). 

(1)80 The f(10) “ Repelling-the-Mezaiu ” ( Hsf-Hdjw ). 

fortress (11) Ma'am 

of 1(12) Baki 

(13) Senmet (Smut). 

(14) Elephantine (,’bw). 

( 15 ) ( Dd . . . ?). 

( 16 ) 

(17) Silsilis ([Hn]y). 

Commentary. 

In all, there are seventeen names of fortresses to be considered. At first sight it 
might appear doubtful whether the five names at the top of the second column 

really refer to fortresses, since the descriptive heading mmu n “ the fortress of ” is 

omitted at this point. However, on any other view it would be difficult or impossible 
to explain the repetition of the name Elephantine in the sixth place of the second 
column ; and it is reassuring to note that both Senmet (Bigeh) and Yeb (Elephantine) 
are known, on independent evidence, to have been localities where fortresses existed. 
We may, therefore, feel some confidence in regarding the first seventeen names as 
the names of fortresses or fortified towns, mostly in Lower Nubia, and the following 
names as those of the various towns of Lpper Egypt. The two series of names overlap 
geographically between Elephantine and Silsilis. 

The ending of the sandstone formation a little north of Silsilis appears to mark out 
that place as the natural boundary of Nubia; nowadays, Nubian language, culture and 
race begin only a few miles further south, at Uaraw. This may well be the reason 
why the list of Nubian fortresses is made to terminate at Silsilis. There is some 
evidence that in the earliest times Elephantine was regarded rather as an outpost 
in Nubian territory than as the frontier of Egypt proper; though in the lists of 
the nomes and of the towns of P^gypt, the archetypes of which probably go back to 
the Fifth Dynasty, the frontier appears to be the First Cataract, or more precisely, 
the island of Bigeh. We may hazard the conjecture that the co-existence of these 
two conflicting views may be the explanation of the seemingly unaccountable overlap 
in the papyrus. 
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It will be seen later on that the second and third names in the list of fortresses 
are identifiable as Semneh (Semnet el-Gharb) and Kummeli (Semnet esh-Shark) 
respectively, so that the southern starting-point of the list may be reasonably assumed 
to be the extreme limit of the Second Cataract 1 . By way of anticipation it may be 
said that, wherever verifiable, the order of the names in the papyrus proves to be the 
correct topographical order from south to north; this fact ought to prove of value in 
the attempt to identify those place-names for which we have little or no corroborative 
evidence. 

In the following notes on the individual fortresses I have thought it might be 
useful to give such references as I have found in the books immediately accessible 
to me; but I make no claim to anything like bibliographical completeness. The 
earliest book from which I quote is F. Cailliaud’s Voyage a Meroe, Paris 1826 ; and 
for this I sometimes employ the letter 0 alone. Lepsius is, of course, the principal 
authority: the plates of his Denkmdler aus Aegypten and Aethiopien appeared in 
Berlin between 1849 and 1858, but the descriptive text dealing with the Nubian 
monuments ( Textband V, edited by W. Wreszinski) was not issued until 1913; it 
suffices, as a rule, to quote the text, siuce references are there found to the plates 
in the larger work. Professor Steindorff, with several other German archaeologists, 
visited the Second Cataract in 1899 — 1900, and made many valuable observations ; 
his complete report has not yet appeared, but I shall frequently have occasion to refer 
to his preliminary paper, published in the Proceedings of the Boyal Saxon Society of 
Sciences 2 . The results of this journey are further incorporated in the latest editions 
of Baedeker’s Egypt — I quote from the seventh English edition, of 1914. Professor 
Breasted’s second expedition to Nubia in 1906-7 included the complete photographic 
survey of the southern end of the Second Cataract ; but here again, unfortunately, we 
have nothing to refer to but a brief, though highly important, preliminary report 3 . 
Dr Budge’s work on The Egyptian Sudan (two vols, London 1907) gives an account 
of work done there in the course of various visits from 1897 onwards. For Wady Haifa 
Dr Randall-MacIver’s excavations 4 in 1909 — 1910 are of special importance. 

(1) | rv^i /‘Repressing- ” Fortresses (2) and (3) being known, 

as we shall see, to be identical with Semneh and Kupimeh respectively, this may well 
be the fort called by Steindorff (p. 231) dan Sihlfurt von Semne, lying about 1 kilometer 
south of the well-known fortress of Semneh on the west bank of the Nile, but, unlike 

1 No mention can have been made in our papyrus of the fortress of Kenna, near the Third 
Cataract. This has recently been investigated with great success bv Ur George Reisner, who shows 
that its remains date back as far as the Sixth Dynasty. One of the ancient names of Keruia may- 
have been 'Inbw ’Imnmh.’t, The-walls-of-Amenemmes,” see Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 
vol. XII (191-1), p. 15. 

2 Georg Steindorff, Vorldufiger Bericht Uber seine ini Winter 1899, 1900 nach der Ouse Slice und 
naeh Xubien unternommenen Reisen, in Beriehte uber die Ver/uindhuigeii der kuniglich Siichsisehen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, philologisch-historische Classe, vol. ~ii, Leipzig, 1900 
pp. 209-39. 

3 J. H. Breasted, Second preliminary report of the Egyptian Expedition , in American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, vol. 25, Oct. 1908, no. 1, pp. I — 110, 

4 Vnicersity of Pennsylvania, Eekley B. Coxe Junior expedition to Subia, vol. vn : Buhen, by 
D. Randall- AIacIver and C. L. Woolley, Philadelphia, 1911. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. 05 
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the latter, in the midst of the desert. No further details are given by Steindokff, 
but this appears to be the rectangular building described by Mr Somers CLARKE at 
the end of his account of the fortress of Semneli (above p. 172). 


Shm- (or Hrp-1) IT k,'wr -ni’hrw “ Khukaure'-justilied-is- 

powerful,” (C), Semneh or Semnet el-Gharb, c&mmiii in a Coptic inscription 

published Lepsius, Denim., vi, 99, no. 541. The identification is proved by a graffito 
{up. cit., hi, 151 e; Textband v, 202) on a fallen block near the fortress of Semnet 
el-Gharb; this recorded the height of the Nile in the 3rd year of Sebkhotp II, 
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“when the Royal chancellor and general Rensoubu was commanding in the fortress 
Khakaure -justified-is-powerful.” Cailltaud gives a plan of the Cataract at this point, 
with the fortresses on each side of it {Planches, vol. n, PI. 23), and various views of 
the temple (ibid., Pis. 24 — 26) and copies of its sculptures (ibid. Pis. 27—29); also 
a description (text, vol. I, ch. 20). Lepsius ( Textband v, 190—205) has a long account, 
and publishes plans, scenes, graffiti and other monuments. A later temple, built by 
Tahraka, was excavated by Mr Crowfoot, see Budge, vol. I, pp. 481-8. Professor 
Breasted (pp. 106-8) did much photographing here, and the sculptures were also 
studied by Professor Steixdorff (p. 232). For Mr Somers Clarke’s very valuable 
study of the fortress, see above pp. 169 — 172 1 . 


(3) (] ° ’/ tn w-pchut, “ Warding-off-the-Bows,” Kummeh or 

1 MAMA O VC 111' I ^1 | | | 

Semnet esh-Shark. This identification is also certain, since the epithet “ warding-off- 
the-Bows” constantly follows the name of the god Khnum locally worshipped at Kummeh: 
at Semnet el-Gharb Dedun is the principal deity, though Khnum is also mentioned; 
at Kummeh (Semnet esh-Shark), both in the Middle Kingdom graffiti and in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty temple Khnum predominates, sometimes with the epithet itnw pdiut, 

and rather less often with another epithet “ smiting-the-bulls (?).” The 

name Ivummeh does not appear to have been elicited bv any enijuirer except Lepsius 
who, however, finds confirmation of it in the Coptic kot.u.uot given by the inscription 
quoted m the last paragraph. Lepsius devotes a number of pages and plates ( Textband v, 
206—225) to the temple and to the graffiti. Budge (op. cit., index) often refers to 
the fortress and temple, but adds no new information. Breasted (op. cit., 107) uives 
a good photograph of the reef across the river, with the fortress against the sky-line, 
and has some interesting notes on the Nile levels. On the latter question his evidence 
does not agree with that of Mr Somers Clarke (above pp. 174—176), for he records 
that to the south-west of Kummeh, as well as elsewhere in the neighbourhood, he 
found pot-lmles in the rocks worn by the high water, which were only 60 cm. below 
the level of the highest ancient records. Mr Somers Clarke’s account of the fortress 
(above pp. 172—174) contains a mass of interesting information not to be found 
eLewhere. 


1 Dr Buret; quotes an article by M. ne Youue entitled 
B'llktui J reheotoytqve de l Athena nv.ni franettts, 1S.>5, p. 81 ff • 


Fortifications de Semneh 
this I have not seen. 


en Ruble in 
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(4) | Hsf-Iwnw, “ Repelling-the-Inu,” OjUjI (C), Uronarti. 

Steindorff (p. 231) gives this purely Nubian name, and tells us that it means 
“ King’s island,” Arabic Geziret el-melek, which is the name under which it is known 
to Dr Budge. Mr Somers Clarke’s name Malikarti is clearly a hybrid, partly 
Nubian, partly Arabic. Cailliaud (vol. ii, p. 337) mentions both this island and the 
smaller one south of it, which he calls Kagengirah, but describes no ruins. 

Lepsius ( Textband V, 189) can be referring only to Uronarti, when he speaks of a very 
large island, an hour downstream from Semneh, “completely crowned by a large 
fortress”; but his account of this fortress, with stone basement and five round bastions, 
is not easily reconcilable with the interesting description given by Mr Douglas Wells 
above (pp. 180—181). Steindorff (p. 233) seems to have been the first to discover 
the fine commemorative stele of the 16th year of Senusret III, the opening words of 


which give the Egyptian name of the fortress ; they read as follows : — <j> Q 
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Stele made in 


year 16, third month of winter, at the time when the fortress ‘Repelling-the-Inu’ was 
built.” The main text is a duplicate, with some variants, of the famous boundary 
stele of Semneh (Lepsius, Denkm., n, 136, h). The stele of Uronarti was subsequently 
removed, with great difficulty, by Mr Crowfoot and Dr Budge to Khartum, where it 
now is 1 ; a much foreshortened photograph in Budge, vol. I, plate opposite p. 491. 
The fortress-temple was excavated by Mr Crowfoot, who gives a good plan, op. cit., 
p. 491. For other antiquities and graffiti found on the island see Steindorff ( I . c .) 
and Budge (I.c.). 


(5) H f ] Wf-h,’8wt, “ Curbing-the-countries,” possibly to be identified 

with Shalfak (Steindorff, pp. 231, 232), on the west bank of the Nile slightly 
south of the railway station of (C) Sarras. This is described and planned by 

Mr Somers Clarke, above, p. 168. Professor Steindorff made some small excavations 
in the interior of the fortress, finding large buildings with thick walls, possibly magazines 
for weapons or grain, and further a well-built house, perhaps the residence of the 
commandant. The certainty of the identification here suggested is made questionable by 
Cailliaud’s account (vol. ill, pp. 258-9) of a much larger fortress high up on a rock 
by the west bank of the river. This fortress, which he calls jj j Deyr-Soulleh, 

opposite u-JiJjl, appears fiom Cailliaud’s map (vol. ii, Pi. 45) to lie only a little way- 
south of Mirgisseh ; I have found no reference to it elsewhere. 


CO 

) ^ 

/ /WWW 


(2'^ 'j Dr-Wthu “ Subduing-the-Oasis-dwellers-( ? )” and (7) 

’I hi Iken. These two fortresses lie between no. 5 and Buhen (Wady 


Halfa), and it is natural and probable to identify them with Mirgisseh and Dabnarti 


1 At the last moment Mr D. Wells learns from Mr Somers Clarke that the stele is still 
at Wady Haifa. 

2 If this rendering be correct it may possess some significance : we should have to look for 
a road leading hither from one of the Oases. 
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respectively ; though which is which one cannot determine. For ’Ikn we have further 
testimony in the smaller boundary stele of Sernneh (Lepsics, Denkm., II, 136, i), of 
which the following is a rendering 1 2 : — 

Southern boundary that was made in year 8 under the King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Kliakaure', granted life for ever and ever, in order to prevent any Negro from passing it in faring 
downstream or journeying (1) with a boat, (and likewise) any cattle belonging to Negroes ; excepting 
sueli Negro as may come to do barter in Iken or else on an embassy. Every good thing shall be 
done with them, yet without suffering any boat belonging to Negroes to pass downstream by 
Held for ever. 

The fortress on the west bank was known to Cailliaud as Mirqys (vol. Ill, 

p. 352), as his map shows: though in the text he once speaks of Mirqisseh (sic) as an 
island (vol. in, p. 259). Major Lyons, for whose account of his excavations there see 
above, pp. 182 — 183, was informed that the name of the place is Mirgisse, but 
Mr Somers Clarke (see above pp. 165 — 166) calls it Matuka. Dr Budge (vol. i, p. 549) 
speaks of the fortress as situated at the mouth of the Wady Ma'atuka. In Cailliaud’s 
map there is an island called “Dahabet” over against his “Mirqisseh,” which may 

well he Mr Somers Clarke’s Dabnarti, Steindorff’s Dabe. To the account of these 
foi tresses given by Mr Somers Clarke and Major Lyons other writers add nothing 
of value. I myself visited the spot together wdth Dr Randall-MacIver some years 
ago; no special observations were made, but I am able to testify to the impressiveness 
of these two great strongholds made as a defence against the peoples of the Sudan. 

J /WVSM 

(2ra DUsG ^ lL '^ n the B ou>v of Ptolemy (iv, 7"), known from very 

many monuments arid remains to be identical with iiU. Wady Haifa. See 

Dr Randall-MacIver s important w’ork, and Mr Somers Clarke’s account, above 
pp. 161—163. 

(9) 0 ’Ink-t,'wi “ Embracing- the-two-lands,” and 

(10) Hsf-Md;w “ Repelling-the-Mezaiu.” These two 

fortresses mint lie somewhere between Wady Haifa and Anibeh. At V> 4JI sjl, Sarret 
cl-Gharb, about 15 miles X. of Haifa, Mr Geoffrey S. Mfleham and I recognized that 
the walls surrounding the churches there were undoubtedly a small fortress of Middle 
Kingdom date’; and it is by no means improbable that this may be the former of 
the two unidentified places. Concerning the site of the second I cannot even hazard 
a conjecture; for the foi tifications at Faras appear to belong to a much later time. 


1 Sec too Lit easts. >, Asrieut /Wife, vol. i, § 652, and many previous writers. Ehcgsch’s 
identitic.itu.il {Ocs.-hchtc A.yypten*, Is.,, p. 152; with Aeina in Pliny vi, 184 is highly proble- 
matical. 

2 G-l' ,mM 1,0 a S'uieral name of the district about Semneli. The larger stele from that place 

(Lei-., n, 1-L h) name- Heh m it- opening -cntcnce, “His Majesty made the southern 

boundary at Heh ; Breasted i- surely wrong in translating the preposition r here “as far as” 
in-tead of "at. 

■ c, »/ "„(•>, mi.,, n. c 0 .a- cs P ,j lt ; 0/l t0 xubia, Voi. n; ck„,-c/ws in 

L'.iiit A.iI’ih. by Ceofkrey 8. Milehaji, Philadelphia, HtlO, pp. 40-1, with Pis 30--r 
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(11 > M ' ,’m Ma'am, 

be an early spelling of the place-name ^ © 

principally in connection with the god ( 


‘Anibeh. This must certainly 
q, which occurs 
3 mentioned frequently on the 


monuments and graffiti between Derr and Ibrirn. Ma'am or Mi' am is, however, identical 
with neither of these places, though Brugsch (Diet. Geogr., 247) supposed it to be the 
latter and Breasted (Ancient Records IV, § 475) appears to hesitate between the two. 
Weigall (Report on the Antiquities of Lower Nubia, pp. 116-17) seems to have been 
the first to identify Ma'am with 'Anibeh on the west bank; in the late New Kingdom 
the mayors of Ma'am were buried at ‘Anibeh, where there are ample traces of a 
flourishing town, excavated in recent years by Professor Steindorff. Weigall (loc. cit.) 
describes the remains of a fortress at 'Anibeh, which, from its resemblance to the 
fortresses at Kuban and Koshtamneh (Ikkur) he attributes to the Middle Kingdom. 


(12) Ayi ( B',ki Baki, (C) Kubban or Kuban (large Survey map 

of 1908) 1 , on the east bank of the liver. This identification is certain and has long 
been known, see Brugsch, Diet. Geogr., 209-10. The fortress of Kuban, which, as all seem 
to agree, belongs to the Middle Kingdom, is described by Weigall, op. cit., pp. 90-1, 
and partly photographed both by him and by Garstaxg (Ann ales du Service, vol. Yin, 
PL IX). A rough plan is given by Lepsius, Deuhn. I, 111. 

Only a few- miles northward from Kuban is the fortress of Koshtamneh, Ikkur or 
Kuri (^jj£>) which Mr Somers Clarke has studied above, pp. 160 — 161, arriving at 
the conclusion that the earlier parts of it go back to the Old Kingdom. Either this 
is not mentioned in the papyrus, or else, as Mr Firth has suggested, it was considered 
to form a unit with Kuban. 


(13) a\ Snmt Senmet, Gk. -agrn, Bigeh. Letronne, arguing from the 

(Www 

divine name 7 rerei'crgi’is, seems to have been the first to suggest the identification of 
-agius = 


with Bigeh- ; and confirmation has been recently afforded by 


Dr Junker’s study of certain religious scenes and inscriptions at Philae 3 . See further 
Brugsch, Diet. Gtogr., 727-9, and Blackman, The Temple of Bigeh, Cairo, 1915. Of 
the ancient fortress no traces are mentioned by those who have excavated on the 
spot, but it is mentioned in the tomb of Rekhmere', where its commandant is depicted 
bringing his contribution of gold, cattle, etc. to the Vizier 4 . 

o © O' 


(14) y J ;bw Elephantine, Aram. S', Gr. -n 7 / 3 . The fortress of Ele- 

phantine is mentioned both in the scene from the tomb of Rekhmere' to which reference 


1 Mr Griffith, to whom I am indebted for some notes on the Arabic forms of the names, is 
practically sure that Kuban is the right spelling. 

2 See Sethe’s note, Zextsehrift fur iigypt. Spraehe, vol. 47 (1910), ICG. 

II. Junker, Das Gotterdekret iiber das Abaton in Denksehriften d. kais. Akad. d. IIY.sa. in Wien, 
pliil.-hiat. Klas.se, vol. 56, no. 4, Vienna, 1913. 

1 Sec P. X F. wherry, The Life of Rekhmara, PI. V. 
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has just been made, and also on a stele dating from the eighth year of Sesostris III in 
the British Museum 1 . What may possibly be the remains of it is described by Mr 
Somers Clarke above, p. 157. 


(15) 


^|p Dd , and (16) 


I'" 


Both of these must remain 


unidentified ; between Elephantine and Silsilis I find no record of any fortress. 


S 13 


(17) 


[Hn]y Silsilis. The determinative of the boat makes it almost 


l_/wwv\_j » i 

imperative to restore the name [Hn]y, though the low lacuna preceding suggests the 
query whether [ ^ ] ought here to be read. However, the old form of the Egyptian 


name for Silsilis is Hny, not Hnyt, cf. U [j ( ® Pap. Kahun, PI. 28, 1. 2, where 

the t under © belongs to this sign, and not to the entire word — an orthographical 
peculiarity of the Middle Kingdom. For further examples of the name Hny see 
Brugsch, Diet. Geogr., 579; Leps., Denhn., Tert IV, 85, 89, 90, 91, 99. No fortress 
is known at Silsilis. 


Surveying the list as a whole, we find that eight of the seventeen fortresses were 
localized in the region of the Second Cataract, from Semueh to Wady Haifa; and 
that of these eight at least three are definitely connected with King Seuusret III 
of the Twelfth Dynasty. Probably all seven of those above Haifa are attributable to 
that Pharaoh, and if so, his subsequent worship throughout Lower Nubia will be fully 
explained. We now know that vast fortresses existed still further south at a much 
earlier date: this is the unexpected fact that Professor Reisner’s excavations at Kerma 
have revealed to us. But that fact does not reduce the importance of the step taken 
by Seuusret III, whose definite aim, no doubt, was to weld Egypt and Lower Nubia 
together once and for all by erecting an insuperable barrier in the Batn el-Hagar. 
Unhappily, his policy was frustrated by dynastic upheavals, and at the beginning of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty Lower Nubia had to be conquered anew. 

Of the remaining fortresses I shall say nothing. The history of Nubia has still 
to be written, and it is a subject as difficult as it is interesting. I am not without 
hope that a future number of the Journal may contain some account of this subject 
from the pen of a scholar far more familiar with its problems and far more competent 
to deal with them than myself. 


1 No- 852 = E.xliib. no. 109, see Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc., part iv, PI. 10. 
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A TOURISTS COLLECTION OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 

By F. Ll GRIFFITH, M.A., F.S.A. 


In the course of tours in 1862 and 1863, partly in the company of the well- 
known ornithologist I.)r Tristram, the late Mr J. H, Cochrane made a small collection 
of antiquities in Egypt and the Mediterranean region, many of which ha\e descended 
to his daughter Miss E. M. Cochrane. Several of the objects from Egypt are of 
interest, and Miss Cochrane has kindly given me permission to publish them in the 
Journal. 

PI. XXXIII, Fig. 1, la. Blade of adze or hoe of brownish hint polished all over ; thin, 
butt rounded, edge almost straight, under surface hat with slight bevel at the sides 
and edge. On the under side a few irregularities have not been polished out, and 
there is a chip at each corner and near the middle of the edge due to later accidents. 
L. 14 - 9 cm. W. 5'9 cm. 

Labelled “El Kab (Eileithyias) U.E. January 29, 1863." 

The true adze-form of implement is by no means common. This large type, of 
which the known specimens range from 17 cm, down to about 15 cm., is quite distinct 
from the smaller types of half the length or less. De Morgan first called it an axe, 
then a hoe for breaking the alluvial soil ; Quibell retains the latter name, but Currelly 
doubts it owing to the fragility of the implement and the common use of wooden 
hoes. None have been found associated with burials and the specimens recorded (three 
or four in all) appear to be from the surface in Upper Egypt; two of them now in 
Cairo were found by Petrie at Dendera and Sheikh ‘ Ali respectively. See De Morgan, 
Recherches sur les origines de VEgypte, 1896, p. 96, 1897, p. 96 (sic); Quibell, Archaic 
Objects (Cairo Catalogue), p. 251 ; Currelly, Stone Implements ( ib .), nos, 64543, 64583-4. 
None of these examples have any polish except from wear, but one is very well 
shaped. The specimen here figured seems, therefore, to be unique. If it was a hoe 
blade it must have been for ceremonial use, perhaps at a corn festival, the cutting 0 f 
a foundation-trench or turning the first sod in new canalisation. 

PI. XXXIII, Fig. 2. Turned ivory object, perhaps broken from a piece of furniture ; it 
consists of a rather slender rod with two broad discoidal knobs, all in one piece ; the 
rod is broken at one end, a knob forms the other end with its outer surface 
L. 5 cm. D. 4 2 cm. Labelled “ Luxor, 1862.” 


concave. 
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PI. XXXIII, Fig. 3. Small alabaster vase, thin and well made, a chip out of the rim. 
H. 6‘5 cm. Labelled “ Thebes, 1863.” 


PI. XXXIII, Fig. 4. Cylinder seal of dark steatite engraved with a series of hieroglyphs 
including seated figure, emblem of the Suite liome, etc. L. 1'6 cm. Age of First 
Dynasty or slightly earlier. 

See Ancient Egypt, 1914, Cl, 1915, 78, where Professor Petrie has gathered together 
the designs on such seals and attempted an interpretation of them. 


PI. XXXI II, Fig. 5. Clay seal impressed with cartouche containing ' 

__ i • 

“Nekhebt the White One of Nekhen, Lady of Heaven, Mistress of the Two 


qp. 

Cl @ 


Lands”; the cartouche is surmounted by the sun-disk between two ostrich plumes. 


This was once attached, by two strings passed through its ends, to a papyrus, the 
fibrous surface of which has left a brilliant impression on the back. Evidently the 
papyrus was destroyed by a fire which has burnt the seal hard; it was probably some 
important document of the temple of the goddess Nekhebt at El Kab. 


PI. XXXIII, Fig. 6. Narrow cylinder seal of green glazed steatite, engraved on opposite 
sides with -^--like Hathor-heads surmounted by disk and horns. L. 2 cm. Perhaps 
of the end of the Middle Kingdom. 

Clay cone of Mermosi, viceroy of Cush under Amenhotp III, type Daressy, Recueil 
de cones funeruires, no. 113. 

A gummed label gives the provenance as “near Heliopolis, Cairo, 1863,” but it must 
have originally come from Ihebes, where the cones are well known, though the tomb 
of Mermosi has not yet been identified. Cf. Petrie, Seuson in Egypt, PI. XXII, 
no. 29. 


I am indebted to Dr A. H. Gardiner for the following account of a hieratic 
ostracon in the same collection : — “ Fragment of limestone 1 , inscribed in a bold and 
characteristic Ramesside hieratic hand. Broken to left of the recto (= right of verso), but 



otherwise intact, the extent of the loss is difficult to determine. The photograph, from 
which the accompanying hand-copies have been made, shows clear traces of an earlier 


1 Marked by the modern owner in ink: “Demotic writing. Thebes. Jany. 24th. 1863.” 
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text that has been erased ; this was in a very similar hand, and appears to have 
been a letter. The later text reads as follows : 


Recto. 
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Verso. 


( 1 ) 
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<*> I 



"AAAAA 

s/c 

o III 





‘Account of everything belonging to me: — [1] laver of bronze ; 7 neck- 

ornaments (?) with two htlt\ ...15 sh‘y ; bits(?) of ivory, 2 pieces the work 

that was in it (?), and I did not tell [it (?) to] my father.’ 

This inventory of possessions made by a woman doubtless had some legal or 
semi-legal intention. It is of interest as containing several rare or unknown words. 
Hhwy is familiar as ‘ neck,’ but not as ‘ necklace ’ or ‘ neck-ornament ’ ; it seems 
here to form a single expression with the next word sbb. There again we are in 
difficulties; ‘sbb of carnelian ’ appear to be mentioned Pap. Turin, 39, 14, and there 
are several words that might appear to be cognate, viz., wsbyt ‘beads’ and s’b, sb, sby 
supposed (AZ. 48, 143) to mean ‘clasps.’ If hhwy sbb were to mean ‘bead-necklaces’ 
the ‘2 htyt’ that they possessed might mean ‘two rows’ of beads. Sh‘y seems 
connected with a verbal stem associated with goldsmiths’ work, see Brugsch, Diet. 1103. 


Ps for a ‘piece’ of ivory does not seem to occur elsewhere, but cf. 


□ 

r~vr~i 




with 


unknown signification, Pap. Turin, 39, 17. What ‘it’ in 1. 1 of the verso refers to, 
I am unable to guess, as well as the reason why the lady did not tell her father 
about it. Between 1. 1 and 1. 2 there need be but little lost, but the vague pronoun 
in 1. 1 seems to require an antecedent in the destroyed beginning of the line.” 


PI. XXXIV, Fig. 7. Ushabti with back pilaster, of very fine and hard ware with rich 
green glaze, finely moulded, the rope and basket probably finished by hand, the usual 
inscription round the body in nine lines of large and well-formed hieroglyphs for 


H ~= 





“ the Osiiis, 


director of music of Pharaoh, Osorkon, whose good name is Neferebre-si-Neit, begotten 


of Ahmosi, deceased”; jj J oj 1 j “the Osiris Neferebre-si 


Neit, born of Amen-mai-yots, deceased.” L. 14cm. Labelled “Tombs at Ghizeh, Cairo, 
Jany 62.” 

Jouru. of Egypt. Arch. in. 


26 
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This has been an exceptionally tine specimen of the period, and it is a great pity 
that it is so much mutilated. Osurkon, characteristic of the Bubastite dynasties, is a 
rare name in the Saite period ; it is here spelt in alphabetic instead ot syllabic 
characters in accordance with the severe archaizing taste ot the time. lhe man 
appears to have been more generally known by his “ good name ” compounded with 
the prenomen of Psammetichus II (593-588 ls.c.), in whose reign or shortly afterwards 
the ushabti may be dated. 

The rare title “director of music of Pharaoh” shows that Neterebre-si-Neit was 
attached to the court at Memphis or Sais, and his burial, it not at Gizeh itself, was 
doubtless in the region from which antiquities used to gravitate to the Pyramids. 
I have not been able to trace other records of this person. 


PI. XXXIY, Fig. 8. Ushabti with square base and back pilaster, pale turquoise glaze, 
inscribed round body and down pilaster with small hieroglyphs summarily incised; the 


nTi 


□ 




or 


ill A o i 


“ the Osiris, 


usual spell for jj -| 

the chief steward of the Adoratrix of the God, Pateneit, deceased, born of Tatubaste.” 
H. 13 cm. 

This PateDeit, son of Psammetichus and Tatubaste, w r as chief steward of the princess 
Ankhnasneferebre, daughter of Psammetichus II, who survived to witness the ruin of 
Egypt in the Persian conquest. Pateneit died some time before that event and was 
succeeded in his office by his son Sheshonq. His tomb was one of the large ones in 
the Asasif, no. 197 in Gardiner and Weigall’s Topographical Catalogue of the 
Private Tombs oj Thebes, cl. Champollion, Notices, I 552 ; a funerary cone is published 
in Daressy, Recueil cle Cones funeraires, no. 159. Xitocris, daughter of Psammetichus I, 
had been made Adoratrix of the God, i.e. succeeded to the power of the High Priests 
of Thebes, and in turn adopted Ankhnasneferebre as her successor. But probably 
Xitocris was long lived, and it is not until the reign of Amasis II that we find 
monuments of her adopted daughter; it seems, therefore, so far as the published 
evidence goes, that Pateneit’s tomb should be dated in the reign of Amasis, at any 
rate not so early as the brict reign of her father Psammetichus II, as is suggested in 
the Catalogue. 


Another ushabti, labelled “ Ghizeh 1862,” is ot the usual poor quality with stand and 
back pilaster, yellowish-green pitted glaze; inscription in a horizontal line across chest 


con 


tinued in a vertical line down the legs 


Jl 1 




□ 


cm. 


“ Wennofre bom of Aper(?).” The mother’s name is indistinct. H. 12 

PI. XXXI\ , I ig. 9. Shrine-shaped pectoral of rich blue glazed ware with moulded 
projection ot cornice, the edges bevelled, back flat. Design in black, representing 
J ® 


Osiris, Lord ot Eternity, and jj IHs faced by a jackal-headed figure 


Duamautf on a rectangular panel with lotus border below. H. 117 cm., W. at 

top 9 5 cm. lhe pectoral was hung by means of string-holes pierced at each of the 
upper corners from the top edge to the back. The left-hand top corner destroyed and 
the right-hand one imperfect. 
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These shrine-shaped amulets, which vary greatly in the designs, are found on the 
breasts of mummies ; about a dozen in fayence are in the Cairo Museum, with many 
in other materials, Reisner, Amulets, Pis. X — XVIII, Petrie, Amulets, no. 91. 

PI. XXXV, Fig. 10. Fragment, about a quarter, of a flat stand or saucer of hard pea- 
green glazed ware with slight concentric ridge before the edge, the under side deeply 
ridged as in metal pans and bevelled to the edge: the upper side with design in 
concentric circles incised and filled with deep blue or black, in the centre a rosette, 
beyond gazelles galloping in opposite directions, in the outermost circle birds with wings 
extended facing each other and separated by vertical sprigs. Original diameter 57 cm. 
Labelled “ Thebes, Upper Egypt, March, ’63.” 

This class of pottery belongs to the Ptolemaic period and is not uncommon at 
Alexandria, cf. Breccia, Necropoli di Sciatbi, p. ISO et seqq. 

Ostracon, a red potsherd, the inside blackened with resin. H. 8, \V. 12 cm. A 
fragment lost from the lower right-hand corner. 

Ile^UTT ?? Appcoviov '^rev^reeive 
% aipeiv 

EiSe 7r&)9 Si ivp$p<; narafipvai Iva Kara 
vXevaps per epov pe^pi Kovrov ev(e)i e 
ypai\ra rot? AvoWcovioy vepi ra>v ao 
parcov to ov avo Kovrov iva Karafips pe 
r epov kcu \a/3copev ra aopara ra etcei 
(p)evovaiv e/ceipeva SaiSexa oi vpauorai 
oi avo ’Zovpvps avrfkdav a[ 
avroif \eyov res ei pp av ic[ara/3p<; Hpo> ? 
vi SiSopev rjav pp av 0e[X?79 Kara 
ftpvai vep^ov rov aSe\<p[ov 07TW9 
Kara(3paap vpiv riov ve[icp(t>v!... 
iva 67 ti rpv eipavpiv Kara\v\evau>(pev ?) 
eppcoao E7T67T S 

The last line is written perpendicularly down the left side of the lines. Professor 
Grenfell, who has kindly completed the copy and interpretation from the original, 
attributes the writing to the first century B.c. 

“ Pekliytes son of Ammonias to Psenpseeine sends greetings. 

“See how you can come down in order that you may sail down with me to 
Coptos, for I have written to Apollonius’ people about the bodies from Coptos, in 
order that you may come down with me and we may take away the bodies lying 
there. There remain twelve lying there (e/cei (icei)peva). The islanders who have come 
from Syene departed... for them, saying: ‘L T nless you come down, we shall give them 
to [Hero]n.’ If you are unwilling to come down yourself send your brother that he 
may come before the bodies [spoil ?], in order that we may sail down the next day. 

“Farewell. 4th Epiphi.” 

This rather careless and ill-spelt letter about the transport of bodies for embalming 
may have been written to Thebes or to Syene. The name of the addressee Psenpseeine 
means “The son of the physician” and is interesting as showing the old Upper Egyptian 
form of the Coptic exem: cmm. 
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PL XXXV, Fig. 11. Thin bronze pendant in the shape of two dragons’ or “ camels’ ” 
necks (as figured on the ampullas, etc., of St Menas), joined in the middle where there 
is a transverse loop for suspension ; three loops below for further ornaments which are 
lost. L. G cm. Coptic. A precisely similar object, complete with three little bell-like 
pendants, is published by Kamat. from the Coptic cemetery of Manqabad, Annules du 
Service, XV, p. 183, no. 1G, and is there described as an amulet. 

PI. XXXV, Fig. 12. Bronze ornament in the form of a cock, the plume of the 
tail marked out by serrated open-work. H. 4'5 cm. Coptic. 

PI. XXXV, Fig. 13. Lamp of red pottery, the filling duct well defined with vertical 
edges and ornamented with a 6-petalled flower round the hole and scattered annulets. 
Inscribed 4- tot aeiov ana, iojch«J>4-. A space for the addition of the handle-loop was left 
in the mould between the letter t and the first a in 6.n&, but the loop was broad and 
put on to one side of the axis so that a was covered up and the corner of t hidden. 
L. 105 cm. Labelled “ Edfou, Feb. 9, 18G2.” 

This class of lamp is common in Lower Nubia; two examples inscribed mcTic e'Auic 
and tot ccpmov (now in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford) were found by Johnson 

in his excavations at Antinoe, but apparently none is recorded from Lower Egypt or 
the Faiyum. 

Menas ampulla, on one side the saint standing with outstretched arms (orans), 
drapery falling from his shoulders, between two dragons or “camels,” whose heads are 
near his feet, a cross on either side of his head, on the other side .uhu*. ev(\oyiov) 

in three lines within a beaded circle. L. 9'5 cm. 

This is one of the flasks purchased by pilgrims, filled with holy water from the 
shrine of S. Menas in the desert west of Alexandria. See Kauffmann, Ikonographie 
der Menas-Ampullen. 

Miss Cochrane has most generously presented the unique adze-head and the ushabti 
of Osorkon to the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
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SOME REMARKS OK AN EMBLEM UPON THE HEAD 
OF AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN BIRTH-GODDESS 

By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


Dr Seligman and Miss Murray, in an article published a few years ago in Man, 
have shewn that there are good grounds for supposing that the object borne on the 

'-standard represents the Pharaoh’s placenta. They were led to this conclusion 

both by the shape of the object in question in the earliest representations of it, and 
by the beliefs and practices of the Bagauda and other kindred peoples, which are fully 
described in their article {Man, 1911, no. 97) and in Roscoe, The Baganda, pp. 52, 
54-5, 109 ff, 235 ff., 303 ff. 

Their theory is accepted by Sethe ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs 
Sahu-re, II, p. 77, but is somewhat sharply attacked by von Bissing in his paper Die 
Reliefs mm Sonnenheiligtum des Rathures {Sitzb. d. kvn. Bayr. Akad. d. TFYss., Jhrg. 
1914, 9. Abh.), pp. 9, 10. 

Among the Baganda the afterbirth was regarded as a second child, which, being 
born dead, became a ghost immediately it left the womb. A ghost, this people be- 
lieved, must have a material object to which it could attach itself. The ghost of the 
dead king attached itself to his jawbone, which, sometime after the burial of the 
corpse, was separated from the skull and placed in a special building or temple {The 
Baganda, p. 235 ff.). The ghost of the placenta, which is furnished with no such con- 
venience, had to content itself with the stump of the umbilical cord when it dropped 
from the real child. It was this, not the placenta (which was almost immediately 
buried), that figured so conspicuously in certain ceremonies connected with the living 
and dead kings among the Baganda. Mr Roscoe tells me, however, that, although the 
stump of the king’s umbilical cord is substituted for his placenta, the Baganda always 
speak of the relic as though it w r ere the actual placenta, which indeed he took it to be 
till a careful examination of the object revealed the true facts of the case. Naturally 
the stump of the cord is much more easily preserved than the fleshy placenta, which, 
even if smoke-dried, would soon crumble into dust, leaving its ghost without a material 
object to w r hich it could attach itself 2 . 

1 This must not he confused with a very similar emblem which occurs in a not uncommon Old 
Kingdom title and is to be read cbr’ (Sethe, Pyramidentexte, 1155«; vox Bissing, Reliefs com iSonaeu- 
heiligtum des Rathures, p. 10). 

'- This disposes of Bissing’s contention, op. cit., p. 10. The Baganda considered the stump of the 
umbilical cord to be the best substitute for the quickly perishing placenta, and it was a very reasonable 
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In Ancient Egypt it is possible, — -judging from the realistic rendering on the 
Hierakonpolite slate and mace-head, — that in the earlier periods of Egyptian history 
it was the placenta itself, preserved in a dried condition, which was carried in front 
of the Pharaoh on the occasion of certain performances closely connected with the 
kingship. But the conventionalized form on the later monuments suggests that a 
model was substituted, — anyhow by the time of the New Kingdom. This is thoroughly 
in keeping with Egyptian ideas, in accordance with which in the mortuary rites a 
statue served as the receptacle of the soul instead of the decaying or decayed body. 
A representation in the tomb of Harnesses IV suggests that the model was sometimes 
made of gilded wood (Murray-Seligmax, op. tit., p. 1C7), and it would appear that 
two wooden models of his placenta were found in the tomb of Hartnhab (Davis, Tomb 
of Harmhabi, p. 105 ; Moret, Mysteres Egyptiens, p. SO, n. 2). 

At this juncture I think it will be as well to reproduce a detailed account of the 
beliefs and practices of the Baganda with regard to the stump of the umbilical cord, 
most kindly furnished to me by Mr Roscoe. This puts very concisely, and at the 
same time, in some respects, amplifies, both his own statements in The Baganda and 
those of Dr Seligmax and Miss Murray (op. tit., pp. 165 — 171). 

“The navel cord played an important part in the cult of dead kings in Uganda. 
At birth the placenta was supposed to be a second child with its own spirit aod was 
called the twin (M along o) of the child. The navel cord linked the living and the 
dead child; as, however, there was no jawbone with the placenta, and it was essential 
to have some part to which the ghost of the dead twin could attach itself, the stump 
of cord was retained when it fell from the child. The mother of a prince zealously 
guarded this, and when her son was elected king she handed it over to the authorities, 
who wrapped it in bark cloth and decorated it and passed it on to the important 
chief Knnbugwe, who tanked next to the Prime Minister of the land. During the 
kings life this chief carried the twin (i.e. the cord) at each new moon and presented 
it to the king, who held it for a few miuutes and handed it back to the chief to return 
it to the temple near by 1 . The loop was used for holding and carrying it. 

W hen the king died his jawbone was removed and his ghost attached itself to 
the bone, which, along- with the umbilical cord, was placed iu a temple specially built 
foi its reception (Ike Baganda, pp. 109 — 113). These two together formed the com- 
plete deity. If either was missing, the deity was imperfect and there could be no 
oi acles. Hence the care taken of these objects was great ” 

Let us now turn to the two photographs which Mr Roscoe has most kindly 
given me permission to make use of and which are reproduced on PI. XXXVI. Of these 
Big. 1 is a photograph of the objects which together form the war god Kibuka, and 
which are now in the Ethnographical Museum at Cambridge. Taken from left to 
right the small objects aie: the jawbone, penis, and testicles; the large object in 


substitute, the cord being the connecting link between the placenta and the child. In Egypt, as we 
shall see below, when a substitute was employed it took the form not (anyhow in most cases) of 
the stump of the cord, but of a model of the placenta. 

, , f t ' r ^ ie t "' n had been taken to the King, it, had to be exposed in the doorway of the 
temple for the moon to shine upon it, and it was also anointed with butter'’ (Roscoe, V Jt., 
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the centre contains the stump of the umbilical cord. Fig. 49, p, 306, of The Baganda, 
shews the bag which contained Kibuka’s relics and the stool upon which it was 
placed. Stool and all were tied up in a piece of bark-cloth, the whole forming a tall 
cone like that seen on the right in Fig. 2 ( The Baganda, pp. 110, 305). The decorated 
cord-stump was set beside the cone in the temple. The oval case containing the 
stump has a broad leather strap attached to the back ; on the strap are strings of 
cowry-shells said to be the cash of the ghost (op. cit., p. 110). This, Mr Roscoe tells 
me, is the oldest specimen of a decorated umbilical cord-stump that has been preserved 
to us. The same authority informs me 1 2 3 that the Cambridge Ethnographical Museum 
possesses three sets of decorated cord-stumps. The earliest example is the one already 
described. The second has a U-shaped base and the strap attached to it forms 
a loop, as in PI. XXXYI, Fig. 2 ; the base is a roll of bark-cloth bound tightly together 
encasing the cord. The third (PI. XXXVI, Fig. 2, left), which is modern, has a somewhat 
narrower base. This is encased in leather, and together with the loop is beautifully 
decorated with beads. The conical object on the right is the jawbone placed in 
a wooden vessel and then wrapped up in a length of bark -cloth, which is decorated 
with .cowry-shells and beads, like the covering of the umbilical cord-stump (op. cit., 
p. 110). Dr Haddon and Mr Roscoe agree with me in maintaining that there is 
no reason for doubtiug that the reliquary with the U-shaped base and tiie rigid loop 
may be of as early a pattern as that shewn in PI. XXXVI, Fig. 1 ; for the shape of sacred 
objects such as these is bound to be traditional, and must have been evolved very 
anciently and become stereotyped'-. It merely happens by chance that ancient examples 
of this type have not been preserved, and that the earliest specimen which now exists 
(in the knowledge of white men J ) is of the oval shape with non-rigid loop. 

In the surviving mass of ancient Egyptian records, written or pictorial, is it ever 
hinted that any importance was attached to the Pharaoh’s umbilical cord and that the 
stump was preserved, as his placenta seems to have been, for ceremonial purposes ? 
I venture to suggest that perhaps it may be. In Naville, Deir el-Bahari, ll, PI. 51, 
part of the famous series of scenes depicting the conception and birth of queen Hatshepsut, 
a goddess who kneels behind the recently delivered mother and extends towards her 

in either hand the symbol of life "'ears on her head an object (see PI. XXXVII, 

Fig. 1) which is remarkably like the reliquary (see PI. XXXVI, Fig. 2) that contains 
the umbilical cord-stump of the king of Uganda. Like that, it consists of a U-shaped 
base surmounted by a tall and apparently rigid loop. The fact that an object, identical 
in shape with the decorated cord-stump of a Baganda king, should appear on the head 
of an Egyptian goddess closely associated with birth, may surely be something more 

1 The following statement is an almost word-for-word quotation from his letter to me on this 
question. 

2 Kibuka, it should be pointed out, came according to tradition from the island of Se.se in Lake 
Victoria iSyanza. He was, therefore, not an inhabitant of Uganda, and perhaps this may account for 
his decorated cord-stump differing from that of an ordinary Baganda king. 

3 Mr Roscoe tells me, however, that the old men have buried many of these sacred relics, to 
prevent their falling into the possession of Europeans, and to protect them from destruction at the 
hands of the rising generation, which, for the most part, has embraced either Christianity or 
Islam. 
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than a mere coincidence. Unfortunately the signs forming the name of the goddess 
are so badly damaged that the reading of them is quite doubtful 1 2 . 

In the parallel scene at Luxor (Gayet, Temple de Luxor, PI. LXV ; Champolliox, 
Monuments, iv, PI. 340; L., D, ill, PI. 74, c) the female who kneels behind the 
queen, and who, in this instance, is assisting at her delivery, bears no emblem on 
her head, nor, unluckily, is her name written beside her 4 ; she undoubtedly represents, 
however, the same goddess, for in both versions the figures tally exactly in number 
and position, and almost exactly in attitude. This goddess apparently occurs once 
again in the same series of scenes at both Deir el-Bahri and Luxor (Namli.E, 
op. cit., PI. 53; Gayet, op. cit., PI. 66; Champolliox, op. cit., PI. 341), viz. in the 
scene representing the solar kus and hmsiv-t 3 dandling those of the newly born 
Pharaoh. In this instance at Deir el-Bahri the goddess is unlabelled and carries no 
emblem on her head, but at Luxor her head is surmounted, according to Gayet, 

loc. cit., by a |-vase (PI. XXXVII, Fig. 2), and according to Champolliox, loc. cit., bv 

an object somewhat resembling that vessel (Fig. 1 in text). 

Gayet’s drawings often look merely like tracings of Cham- 

POLLIOX’s plates; hence the |-va<e may be an “improvement’’ 

upon Champolliox’s drawing, which is itself more than possibly 
an inaccurate rendering 4 of the object figured in the relief. The 

-shaped vessel, therefore, in Fig. 1 may be a bungled attempt 

of Champolliox’s copyist to render an object similar to that 
at Deir el-Bahri 5 , or it might even be a mistake of the 
ancient sculptor himself. Unfortunately Lepsius’ excerpts from 
the Luxor reliefs (L., D, in, Pis. 74—5) do not include this 
episode, and I know of no publications of the scene other than 
those already referred to, nor, I regret to say, have I been able to secure a photograph, 
which would have settled the question finally. I can find no other representation of 
this object in temple scenes or elsewhere. 

Now tor the written records. A lengthy search has resulted in the discovery of 
only a few references to the umbilical cord and navel, and they are as follows : — 



1 Xaviile, op. ctt., p. 16, spunks of her as “an unknown goddess, and neither he, nor Breasted, 
Un.urJs, n, 206, -O,, has attempted to read the name, which unfortunately does not appear in 
Isethk > carefully revised version of some of the explanatory inscriptions belonging to this portion of 
the relief i l rkinub'n, i\ , p. 220-i); Sethe does not allude to it in his recently published translation 
of these texts ( Urb'tidcn der 18 Dynastic, deutsche Ulersatzang, p. 105-6). 

2 The four goddesses who here, as at Deir el-Bahri, stand behind her, are likewise unlabelled ; 

at Deir el-Buhri their names (from right to left) are Xephthys, Isis, , -E™ 

cSS <d^» 

s One would have expected fourteen of each, not, as there are, only six. For the fourteen kas 
,md huwet of the sun-god see Moult, J fyshres Egyptians, p. 210, vox Bissing, Yersuch einer neuen 
Eridiii'iiuj Jos d>r ultra Apypirr, p. 11, A. II. GaRDIXER, P.S.B.A., XXXVII, p. 258 ff. 

• According to Lemcs . L, D„ Text, in, p. 85) the figure of this goddess has been erased 
.m.ydratzt,. Tim probably a, •counts for Champolliox’s apparently bungled drawing of the emblem 
on her head. 

’ The body of the ^-shaped vessel obviously represents the loop. 
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(1) It is said of the goddesses who, acting as midwives, delivered Ruddidet of 


her divinely begotten children, that 
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“ They washed him (the first-born of the 


triplets), cut his umbilical cord 1 


□ ^ and placed him upon 

mastaba.” (Erman, Papyrus Westcar, x, 11/2.) 
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N.N. “ My impurity is put away, my evil 


is driven off. What does that mean ? It means that the umbilical cord of so and so 
has been cut.” (Naville, Totenbucli, Ch. xvil, 1. 19; Grapow, Urhmden, v, p. 22.) 
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f ^ r ^'^ e come me bowing down. I do for myself what I please. My 

form is the sky, my mummy ( s‘hy the Nile. Look at me, ye gods and spirits who 
are in heaven, who are on the desert plateau! I have [...?]ed my navel (-cord?), I 
have made my hbs.t, and I appear as the Nile.” (Lacau, Textes Religieux, i, p. 43, 
xix, 11. 6— 9.)" 




. “ Thy belly is the 

sky at peace, thy navel is the Tei [...?]■*.” (Naville, Totenbuck, Ch. clxxii, 1. 25.) 
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of Unas, salute ( wsd ) that in which 1 is the umbilical cord of Osiris.” (Setiie, Pyrumiden- 
texte, 118 c.) 
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1 Coptic oAne ; see A.Z., 29, p. 36. 2 Or is it “my dignity”? 

3 IFty — [.,. ?] is evidently a psd.-partic. qualifying Tei and thus corresponding to htp-ty after p-,t. 

4 See Ekman, A.Z., 52, p. 107/8. 
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cord of Osiris. He was told that it had been found in the presence of the scribe 1 of 
the Kilometer 2 (?) in Oxyrliynclms. So Horus set out for Oxyrhynchus and found it in 
the possession of Seth. Then Seth assumed the form of a hippopotamus when he 
saw Horus yet afar off, while Horus assumed the form of a youth of great strength ; 
so they fought. After a while Horus overthrew him cutting off his foreleg, and he 
[despatched (?)] it to Herakleopolis Magna ( Nn-ny-sw-t ), and gave it to the scribe 

who is over the Kilometer (?) Then Horus took the umbilical cord of Osiris 

which was found in his presence, and it was buried 4 in its place in Herakleopolis. 
And where it lies is called Neref unto this day 4 .” (Naville, Mythe cl’Horus, PI. 24, 
1. 196 ff.; Brugsch, Wurterb., Suppl., p. 626.) 


All that passage 1 does for us is to establish securely the meaning of hp', T \ As 
only the performances at the actual birth are here described, naturally enough nothing 
is said as to what was done with the dried-up stump of the umbilical cord when it fell 
off 0 . We might, however, have expected some mention of the placenta. 

2. Here the umbilical cord is spoken of as something objectionable that it is 
desirable to get rid of (see Giiapow, Urk. v, German Translation, p. 10, footnote 1). 

This passage, since the meaning of the verb governing hp,’ is doubtful, does 
not further our quest, and no more does passage 4. 

3. Can nw buy Up', tvsir, “ that in which is the umbilical cord of Osiris,” be 


1 t>cc Lriosch, Wurterb., p. 1 5 < G— T. Despite the plural determ, the word is probably singular in 
view of p,’ preceding the same plural form below. There seems nothing to support Brugsch’s rendering 
“Lente” i Wttrtvrb., Suppl, p. 026,. 

2 Mr Griffith suggests that mrli t, which elsewhere is written 

and means time-measurer, “clock, here means “Kilometer.” Though I can find no other instance 
ilf " u 'h' t occurring in this sense, the rendering well suits the context— the fight clearly took place in 


or near the water — and the determinative cry]. 

3 Or in view, perhaps, of the detenu. "j[~ , “ wrapped up.” Probably the words krs \kis Copt. 

juoioe) bur) and k,’s t kis A "1 r ^ Arab. j_Ji; “bind” are close-connected, if not ultimately 

identical ; see Emjikr, Heniitu-Eijyptiijii mu ud-eho mjei, § 1 (A.Z., 49, pp. 87-8). 

4 Lit. “ They say to it the city) Neref upon its (the umbilical cord’s) place”; i.e. that quarter 
ot Herakleopolis m which the was laid was called Xeref. For various writings of this place-name 
see Grapow, Irk., v, p. 27, Bcpge, Book of the Brad, p. 157, 1. 4, p. 323, 1. 14, p. 348, 11. 6, 12. 

" Thc wor ' 1 hp,’ occurs throe times in the Elmers Papyrus, but since the passages in question 
t M ri.szixski. Da. 1 appais E>vr.i. 94, 2; 1 Ou, 19; 106. 8; do not assist us in our enquiries, I have 
not thought it worth while to reproduce them. 

In modern Lower Nubia the stump of the umbilical cord is put as a wick in a pottery saucer 
lamp ; this wuk is lighted and the lamp sent floating down the river. 
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a reference to an Egyptian reliquary corresponding to that containing the stump of 
the umbilical cord of the king of Uganda \ If the rendering of imy 1 is correct, this 
may really be the case. 

But the only approach to anything like satisfactory ancient Egyptian documentary 
support of our theory, that the emblem on the bead of the birth-goddess at Deir el- 
Bahri is a decorated umbilical cord-stump, is afforded by passage 6. The very fact that 

Horus went to look for the umbilical cord of his father 2 proves both that it was pre- 

served, and that great importance was attached to it. Why this was so is explained 
by the belief of the Baganda, set forth by Roscoe above, that if the umbilical cord-stump 
was wanting the deity was imperfect ; hence the determination of Horus to recover 
the missing relic. Among the Baganda the placenta, shortly after the birth, was 
buried at the root of a plantain tree. “When the tree bears fruit,” says Mr Roscoe, 
“ only the grandmother and mother may eat of the fruit. Should any other persons 
eat of it, the ghost of the placenta would be taken by them and it would allure the 
spirit from the living child so that it would die. Great care is taken of the plantain 
and fruit so as to preserve them for the right person ” (see also The Baganda, pp. 44-5). 
It would, therefore, surely, be highly necessary to rescue the umbilical cord of Osiris 

(the cord being so closely connected physically and ceremonially with the placenta) 

from the hand of Seth, his mortal foe. The name of the city — N n-ny-sw-t, “ Child (or 
like) of the king” (var. H-t-nn-ny-swt' 1 , “House of the child of the king’) also 
favours our theory. That nn means “child,” or is connected with the idea of child, 

is shewn by the sign £ fi ) which nearly always appears in the writing of the nn-part 

of the compound (Sethe, A.Z., 49, p. 1C). We have seen that the afterbirth of the 
king of Uganda, or the umbilical cord-stump which was substituted for it, was regarded 
as a second child, the king’s twin. We now see that the city in which the umbilical 
cord of Osiris was preserved, was called “ Child (?)-of-the-King or “ House-of-the-Child- 
of-the-King”; the exact spot where the relic was deposited being named Neref 4 . 
A further parallel to the Baganda custom is the statement that the umbilical cord was 
wrapped up (krs), for, as I have pointed out in footnote 3, p. 204, “ wrapped up in 


1 See above, p. 203, footnote 4. 

2 Plutarch, Be hide et Osirkle, Cap. 18, may be a reference to this episode; 


of which i 1 o ip,’ with A replaced by s is a dialectic variant, being falsely connected with 

ujme “be ashamed,” “show reverence,” and therefore taken by a foreigner to mean “phallus.” This 
portion of Plutarch’s narrative, however, is more likely to be connected with quite another incident 
in the Osiris myth, that described in Pap. d’Orbuuy, vn, 9, where it is stated that the phallus of 
Bata ( = Osiris), after it was cut off and cast into the river (by Bata-Osiris himself in this case), was 

swallowed by a «‘r fish (silurus). . . . 

3 This form appeal’s to be anyhow as early as the Xllth Dynasty, by which time A t is already 

worn down to A, A.Z., 49, p. 16. , . 

* The chief constituent of this name seems to be the word ,’>■ “to bind.-' ,’r is apparently m 
the form sdm-f preceded by n, which, in the earliest versions, is written not _n_ (Grapow, 

Urk v pp 26-74 If in anv case n is to be regarded as the negative (see Ermax, Onimuld § 512, 
LacIu/aVc. Trav., xxxv, p. 220, S 458) “He (or ‘it 3 ; is not bound” would refer to the condition 
in which Horus found the umbilical cord of Osiris (i.e. it had not been ceremonially wrapped up, 
or had been unwrapped by Seth), or to the fact that since this important relic had been recovered, 
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view of the determ. ' ' j | 1 is probably a more accurate rendering of Its than “ buried. 

When thus wrapped up it doubtless assumed the form of the hitherto puzzling object 
at Deir el-Bahri. Finally, as already pointed out, it is possible that in passage 5 
mention is made of the receptacle in which the umbilical cord of Osiris was kept. 

If the striking resemblance between the objects figured in Pis. XXXVI and XXXVII 
is something more than a very remarkable coincidence, we must suppose that the goddess 
who carries the emblem in cpiestion upon her head is in some way or other concerned 
with the Pharaoh’s umbilical cord? Perhaps she is its protector? 

I am painfully conscious of the weakness of my arguments and especially of the 
dubious nature of the documentary evidence. Indeed the only written records that can in 
any way be said to support my supposition are a very ambiguous sentence in the 
Pyramid Texts, and a portion of a very late version of the Seth-Horus legend, the 
interpretation of which is made difficult by rare and obscure words and a lacuna at 
an important point. 

It is a far cry from Uganda to Egypt. Yet it must be remembered that the 
Baganda royal family is Hamitic in origin, and consequently akin to the Proto-Egyptians. 
The beliefs and practices of the Baganda, described above, concern only the jawbone, 
afterbirth, and umbilical cord-stump of members of the ruling, and therefore Hamitic, 
caste. The royal dead alone are deified, the ghosts of ordinary folk, i.e. the indigenous 
population, so Mr Roscoe informs me, are supposed to be reincarnated. Thus this 
idea about the placenta and umbilical cord may form part of the common stock of 
religious Conceptions of the North-East African, or Hamitic, peoples, inherited from 
the remote past. 

It must not be forgotten that from time immemorial the Egyptians had been in 
contact with Punt, Punt being the modern Somaliland, or perhaps a region even 
further south than that. It is worth pointing out, too, that, not very long before the 
birth scene was carved on the walls of her temple at Deir el-Bahri, Hatshepsut’s 
expedition to Punt had safely returned, bringing with it not only the produce of that 
distant country, but also some of its inhabitants (Breasted, Records, II, 266). 

I shall feel that the object of this article has been fully attained, if it induces 
scholars to keep their eyes open for further texts or representations that will demon- 
strate the tiuth or falsity of what, after all, only purports to be a very tentative 
suggestion. 


Usin' was 

his hands. 

of the [iri 
of •sl'llll'. 


not bound, i.e. was no longer a thrall of his enemy, as he was while it remained in 


But more probably the late writing n \ i cov. 
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THE ORGANISATION OF THE ALEXANDRIAN 7 MINT 
IN THE REION OF DIOCLETIAN 

By J. GRAFTON MILNE, M.A. 

1. The question has been raised more than once whether the coins issued under 
the Roman emperors for the currency of the province of Egypt were struck only at 
Alexandria or in part at other mints. The supposition that there was more than 
one place of mintage has been based mainly on slight variations in types and fineness ; 
hut it may be argued that these variations might occur in different shops of the same 
mint just as much as in different mints. I propose therefore to enquire what evidence 
can be found as to the existence of distinct shops in the mint of Alexandria during 
the period when the Romano-Egyptian comage was on a special basis — i.e. down to 
the “ Monetary Reform ” of Diocletian — and in the first instance to investigate for 
this purpose the issues of the reign of Diocletian, as the nearest in point of time to 
those which can he more certainly classified under shops. 

2. It should be premised that the statistics used in the following paragraphs 
for demonstrating the size of a particular issue of coins have been drawn so far as 
possible from a combination of the results of hoards covering the same period. The 
general principles to be adopted in using the evidence of hoards are explained in 
my paper on “ The Roman Coinage of Alexandria ” in Historical Studies, p. 30 ; but 
it may be as well to emphasize the fact, which is not always recognised, that the 
activity of the Alexandrian mint in a given year is not to be measured by the 
number of distinct types used, but rather the contrary : as a rule, the larger the 
number of coins issued in any year, the smaller is the number of types ; consequently, 
it is most misleading to assume that the issue of a year was large because some 
museum or collection possesses numerous varieties of types of that year. 

3. As a preliminary step, it is necessary to consider a chronological point — the 
relation of the various coinage-years used during the period under consideration, 
when Alexandrian coins were struck in the names of Diocletian, Maximian, Constantins, 
and Galerius. In all earlier instances during the Roman rule in Egypt (except the 
anomalous case of Aurelian and Vaballathus) where a second Augustus or a Caesar 
had been proclaimed, the dates on Alexandrian coins struck in his name were those 
of the years of the senior Augustus. But the issues of Diocletian and Maximian 
were dated by their individual years as August! ; consequently, as Maximian was 
associated in the full imperial power during the second Alexandrian year of Diocletian — 
285/6 — his coinage-year 1 is 2 of Diocletian. Thus, when Constantins and Galerius 
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were proclaimed Caesars, — which was, according to the chronology usually accepted, 
on March 1st, 292, — the mint probably found a difficulty in following precedent with 
regard to their years : they might have dated the coins of Constantius by the years 
of Diocletian, and those of Galerius by the years of Maximian, each Caesar taking the 
dates of the Augustus with whom he was specially associated ; but, as there were 
already two sets of years running, the officials seem to have thought it simpler to 
give the Caesars their own dates, and the issues of Constantius and Galerius are 
accordingly dated years 1 to 4. It has usually been assumed that these years were 
fixed on the regular Alexandrian principle, so that year 1 of Constantius would be 
March 1st to August 28th, 292, coinciding with the latter part of year 8 of 
Diocletian = 7 of Maximian. But there are several reasons for thinking that the first 
year of the Caesars, for coinage-dating, was year 9 = 8, not year 8 = 7, of Diocletian 
and Maximian. 


4. (a) The palm was introduced as a symbol on the reverse of coins of 

Diocletian in his year 10. This was in honour of his decennalia, in accordance with 
precedent (see § 25); and precedent also allowed the palm to be simultaneously 
placed on the reverses of coins of subordinate members of the imperial house. Now 
the palm is found on coins of Constantius of year 2, which is therefore presumably 
year 10 of Diocletian, not year 9; as it is most improbable that the symbol would 
have been introduced on the coins of a Caesar a year in advance of the proper time. 

(b) 1 he palm is similarly first used as a symbol on coins of Maximian in his 
year 10, and occurs on coins of Galerius of his year 3. 

(c) Exergual letters, indicating shops of the mint (see § 9), are found on 
coins of years 8, 9, and 10 of Diocletian, 7, 8, and 9 of Maximian, and 1 and 2 of 
Constantius and Galerius. It seems unlikely that, if year 1 of the Caesars had 
corresponded with year 8 = 7 of the Emperors, the use of shop-numerals would have 
been dropped in their year 3 when it was continued on the coinage of their seniors.. 

(d) The star occurs frequently as a symbol on coins of year 4 of Constantius and 
Galerius ; it similarly occurs on those of year 12 of Diocletian and 11 of Maximian, 
but never on those of year 11 = 10. 

(e) It }ear 1 of the Caesars was year 8 = 7 of the Emperors, there would be no 
coins known of the last year year 5 — of the Caesars before the monetary reform. 

There is no obvious reason why their issues should have ceased while those of the 
Emperors went on. 


(/) The corns of Diocletian of year 12 and of Maximian of year 11 show marked 
peculiarities of treatment, which are shared by those of the Caesars of year 4 (see § 27). 

h oi the. c leasoiis i\e may suppose that the issue of coins for the Caesars, and 
. 1 , in °. * t ieu '-'"in-} eat.-*, did not begin till year 9 = 8 of the Emperors. This 

dating is m accordance with the evidence of papyri, in which year 1 of the Caesars 

I s r y ° <1Ua ! e ' " lth year 9 = 8 of the Emperors, and so forth. The tables given 
iclmv aie compiled on the assumption that this equation is the correct one for the 
purposes ut the coinage. 

| .. ! mouet ‘ ir } lefoun of Diocletian, the evidence as to the organisation 

O 10 Alexandrian mint is much clearer than before. The Egyptian currency was 
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now assimilated to that of the rest of the empire : and the coinage, which was issued 
from a dozen or more mints in different provinces, regularly bore the name of the 
place of mintage of each piece, and also a letter or number denoting the particular 
shop in which it was struck. The only Egyptian city whose name occurs as a place 
of mintage is Alexandria, where there seems to have been a good deal of variation 
in the number of shops at work. Maurice’s careful study of the coinage of the time 
of Constantine the Great shows that the Alexandrian mint had the following shops 
open during this period : — 

305-308 4 

308-311 6 

311- 312 3 

312- 314 8 

314-327 2 

327-335 Mint closed 

335-337 2 

337 onwards 4 

6. It does not appear what considerations governed the number of shops open 
at any particular time. It might be presumed that extra shops were started when 
the mint had to produce an unusually large issue ; but I have no definite evidence 
that the coins of the periods when there were most shops are markedly' commoner 
than others. Also it is not clear whether the output of different shops was 
approximately equal at any given time ; a large hoard of coins buried about 344 a.d. 
and consisting almost entirely of the issues of the preceding ten years contained 
271, 318, 377, and 233 examples struck after 337 by the four shops of the Alexandrian 
mint respectively (see Jonrn. Intern. d’Arch. Numism., xvi, 1), which suggests that there 
was some, though not necessarily a large, variation in the output. 

7. We can now proceed to scrutinize the issues of the twelve years of the reign 
of Diocletian before the monetary reform, during which the Egyptian mint struck 
tetradrachms for the provincial currency, and, according to the regular custom of 
Alexandria, dated the coins of each regnal year. The hoards which I have examined 
are three, and the following table shows the number of specimens of each year in 
each hoard, with a percentage expressed as the mean of the percentages of the three 
taken separately. 



Hoard A. 

Hoard B. 

Hoard C. 

Mean percentage. 

Year 1 

32 

211 

43 

6-3 

„ 2 

70 

321 

73 

11 3 

„ 3 

103 

539 

105 

17-3 

„ 4 

82 

510 

101 

1 5'5 

„ 5 

71 

514 

88 

142 

„ 6 

58 

343 

81 

112 

„ 7 

24 

365 

26 

6-7 

„ 8 

40 

114 

47 

6- 

« 9 

23 

58 

40 

4- 

„ 10 

20 

39 

35 

34 

„ 11 

17 

27 

25 

2-6 

„ 12 

14 

8 

12 

1-5 
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8. It will be seen that the variations between the proportionate numbers for 
each year in the three hoards are not very great ; in fact, the percentages of A and C 
are for the most part very similar, the chief difference being that A has a pre- 
ponderance in years 2 and 3 and 0 in years 9 and 10. The only serious discrepancy, 
indeed, in the whole table is in the figures of year 7 for B, which give a percentage 
for this year of 12, as against 43 in A and 3’8 in C; and fortunately the disturbing 
factor here can be discovered and explained. It is evident that the original owner 
of hoard B made a considerable addition to his hoard in year 7, and that the coins 
he then put away had not been gathered out of circulation, but had come to him 
almost direct from the mint ; this is proved by the facts that, while most of the 
coins in the hoard show more or less signs of use, the great bulk of those of year 7 
are absolutely unworn, and that they are mainly in groups struck from the same 
dies. For instance, there is one pair of dies represented by 18 examples, another 
by 17, two others by 12 each; it is most improbable that these groups could have 
been collected after the coins had gone into general circulation, and the natural 
explanation of their presence is that the coins were made up in rolls or parcels as 
soon as they were struck, and reached the hoarder in the same form. Subject 
therefore to this consideration, it may be taken that the mean percentages show 
approximately the comparative size of the issues of the twelve years under review. 

9. During three years of the twelve, there is evidence as to the arrangement of 
the shops of the Alexandrian mint derivable from the fact that letters are placed 
in the exergue of the reverse type, which may certainly be assumed to be shop- 
numbers. I he years in question are 8, 9, and 10 of Diocletian, and four numbers 
are found — A, B, F, and A— but the numbers are not invariably placed on all coins 
ot these years, lhe statistics of three hoards show the following results: — 


Y ear 8 

A 

B 

r 

A 

No number 

7 

9 

6 

14 

165 

„ 9 

16 

21 

30 

45 

9 

„ 10 

4 

2 

22 

15 

51 


Fiom these figures it looks as if the practice of giving shop-numbers on the coins 
began rather late in tear 8, after the hulk of the issue of the year had been struck; 
it was normally followed in year 9, and dropped out in the course of year 10. This 
point will he discussed further below (see §§ 23-25). 


10. The four shops were evidently divided between the emperors. In year 8 
coins of Diocletian were struck at shops A and A, while those of Maximian (whose 
7th year it was) came from shops B and V. In the next year the Caesars Constantius 
and Valerius came on the scene, and Constantins shared the shops of Diocletian, 
(menus ein^ associated in those ot Maximian. This division seems to have been 
ahnost, it not quite, absolute: a few Coins of Maximian and Galerius (e.g. Dattaki 58 66, 
olio, 5,. 1 of aximian, <>107, 6109, 6146 of Galerius) have been published as hearing 
the shop-number A; but even if the letter is correctly read-and in many instances 
the ex ergo a 1 letters on these coins are so badly cut as to be illegible (see § 24)— 
t iese rare exceptions to the general rule are not of great weight. A similar division 
ot shops foi the purpose ot striking coins for different members of the imperial house 
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is found at some mints in the latter part of the reign of Constantine the Great : 
for instance, at Antioch the regular arrangement from 333 to 337 would appear to 
have been that shops A, B, T, and A struck for Constantine the Great, E and S’ for 
Constantine Caesar, Z for Constantius, H for Coustans, 0 the Roma type, and I that 
of Constantinopulis and for Delmatius. The division was not, however, rigidly followed, 
especially in the latter part of the period, while even before 335 shop H is found 
striking for Constantine Caesar and Constantius as well as for Constans, and 0 
exceptionally for Constantine Caesar: and after 337 the arrangement appears to have 
been abandoned altogether. Alexandria, however, was not one of the mints which 
adopted the system of dividing its shops at this period. 

11. The total number of examples included in the above table is unfortunately 
rather small; but, so far as they go, they indicate a variation in the outputs of the 
different shops : in year 9, where there is least complication in the evidence, shops 
r and A seem to have been distinctly more active than A and B. There is more 
balance between the joint issues of the two shops of Diocletian and those of the 
two of Maximian. 

12. In the other years of the reign we do not find on the coins any shop- 
numbers similar to those of 8-10; but an examination of the types year by year will 
show that there are some variations in the legends and symbols used which occur in 
such a manner as to suggest that there was a purpose underlying the variations. 
The issues fall into two main series, each covering a period of six years; and it will 
be convenient to group the obverse-types of each series separately. 

13. The obverse-types of the first six years of Diocletian (five of Maximian) are : — 


Diocletian. 

Aj. 

AKrOYAAAIOKAHTIANOCCCB 

Bust r., laureate, in front 

view, wearing 




cuirass. 



A. 3 . 

do. 

Bust r., laureate, in back 

view, wearing 




cuirass and cloak. 



Bi. 

AKTOYAAIOKAHTIANOCCCB 

As A,. 



b 2 . 

do. 

As A 2 . 


Maximum. 

N. 

AKMAOYAMA2IMIANOCC€B 

Bust r., laureate, in back 

view, wearing 




cuirass and cloak. 



0 . 

AKMOYAMASIMIANOCCeB 

do. 



Thus in the case of each emperor two forms of obverse legend were used during the 
period, and a further variation was obtained in the types of Diocletian by representing 
the bust in front or in back view. It should further be noted that there is another 
apparent mark of differentiation on the reverse of most types of years 2 to 6 in the 
presence or absence of a star in the field. 

14. In year 1 coins of Diocletian only were struck, and only one obverse- 
type — A! — was used : the star does not occur on the reverse. [Coins of this year are 
sometimes described as having on the obverse a head instead of a bust ; but all the 
specimens that I have examined which might come under this description appear to 
have been struck from worn dies which originally had the full bust, or to have been 
so mis-struck that nothing below the neck is discernible.] 
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15. In the course of year 2 Maximum was associated iti the imperial power, 
and variations begin to occur in the obverse-types. The following table shows the 
number of coins of different obverse-types from each year from 2 to (j found in my 
three hoards : — 


Diocletian. 


Maximum. 


K 

Aj with star on rev 

A-. », „ 

Bj 

B, „ 

B„ 

B, „ 

N 

N „ 

O 

0 


Year 2 = 1 
245 


104 

37 


47 


28 


3 = 2 

1 

31 

l‘JS 

80 

2 

99 

158 

1 

2 

175 


4 = 3 


37 

196 


139 

165 

34 

118 


5 = 4 

1 

185 

190 


1 

139 

154 

2 

1 


6 = 5 


148 

146 


96 

92 


[In considering the conclusions to be drawn from these figures, it will probably be 
safe to disregard the cases where only one or two stray examples occur in a particular 
year. These apparently 7 anomalous specimens can usually be shown on investigation 
to be really accidental, and due to such causes as mis-strikes or confusion of dies. 
For instance, four coins of Maximian are included in the table which have obverse- 
type O and no star on the reverse ; but the absence of the star is very likely to 
have been caused by the use of a faulty reverse-die or an imperfect flan which did 
not take the impression fully.] 

16. Maximian is usually supposed to have been proclaimed as Augustus on 

April 1st i.e., after more thau half of the second Alexandrian year of Diocletian 

was passed; there is an instance in a papyrus {B.G.U. 1090) where he is mentioned 

as Augustus on 5 Pharmouthi = March 31st; and, if this dating be correct, he must 

have been proclaimed some days earlier; but isolated dates in papyri are not very 

safe ground for chronological studies. As type A lt without star, was the combination 

u hmh had been regularly used in year 1, and furnishes the greater part of the coins 

of DioJetian of year _ but does not, except in stray examples, occur after year 2, 

while the other types of year 2 continue into year 3, it may be assumed that coins 

of Diocletian were st.uck from A, without star till the elevation of Maximian, when 

Bl 7 7^7'. Th 7 m the latter part of the year, there were four series being 

X withom I’’ o 7^ 1 Wlth ° Ut Star and Bl with stai B for Maximian, of 

without star and O with star. 

1,1 7' r 3 = 2 there is m0re variation > at any rate among the types of 

B "h, a ;r r i t l ° r becn four in resuiar ^ ^ 

f H tl ~ u 1 ' S ’ h ° WeVer > notl ceable that the total number of specimens 

2io = r; ■ «*«• *» « «* » f the „ “ 

,n»v hiv.'b^' i s ed .JcoS.SDZ! IT"" ** 7^ ^ ° bM "“ 

star went on steadily throughout If tl b 7 , 7 reVerSeS ’ ^ Bi with ° Ut 

obverses came mav have beet B ( which c t^Tf’ ° rder “ Which the ^ 

1 ( " blch Contlllu ed from year 2), A, (found only in 
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this year with star), and R, (which goes on to year 4). The coins of Maximian are, 

as in the previous year, of types N without star and 0 with star, the total of the 

specimens of each series numbering about the same. 

18. Year 4 = 3 shows a variation in the obverse-types of both emperors. For 

Diocletian there are three — B, without star, as before, and A, and B 2 with star. 
Here again the specimens of the two series with star are nearly equal to those of 

the one without ; and, as Bo with star is a combination found in year 3, while A 2 

with star is one of year 5, we may suppose that in association with star reverses A 2 
was substituted for B 2 in the course of the year, B 2 going on continuously for coins 
without star. This conclusion is supported by the evidence to be derived from the 

issues of Maximian ; his coins without star are all struck from obverse-type N, as in 

the preceding year, while those with star are partly from O, as in the preceding, 
and partly from N, as in the following year ; and the total of the specimens of the 
two series with star is approximately that of the one without. It seems likely that 
the change from B., to A 2 for Diocletian, and from O to N for Maximian, took place 
at the same time, as the proportion of coins belonging to the former and latter series 

is about the same in the case of either emperor. 

19. The issues of years 5 = 4 and 6 = 5 are much simpler: the coins struck for 
each emperor fall into two classes — those of Diocletian of the combination B 2 without 
star, and A 2 with star, those of Maximian of N without and with star — throughout 
the two years. 

20. The figures given above distinctly suggest that from the time of the 
association of Maximian in the empire to the end of year 6 = o the Alexandrian 
mint was striking coins in four series, with and without star on the reverse for each 
of the emperors. The totals for each year of each series, disregarding the coins of 
Diocletian of year 2 with obverse Aj, as* probably struck before the association of 
Maximian (see § 16), and stray coins, are 


Year 

2 = 1 

3=2 

4=3 

5 = 4 

6=5 

Diocletian with star 

37 

210 

176 

1S5 

148 

„ without star 

104 

198 

196 

190 

146 

Maximian with star 

28 

175 

152 

154 

92 

„ without star 

47 

158 

165 

139 

96 

Considering that these figures 

are 

drawn from a 

limited 

number of 

hoards, the 


regularity, at any rate for the last four years, as between the issues with and without 
star for each emperor, is rather striking. The coinage for Diocletian is always rather 
larger than that for Maximian, which may be explained by the fact that Diocletian 
was the senior Augustus. But, generally, the evidence would fit in well with the 
assumption that the mint of Alexandria was working at this period with four shops, 
two for Diocletian and two for Maximian, as it did in years 8 to 10 (see §§ 9, 10); 
and the shops distinguished their issues, in so far as the image and superscription of 
the emperor did not serve the purpose, by the presence or absence of a star on the 
reverse. The variations between forms A and B, and N and 0, respectively', of the 
legend on the obverse, as also between the positions of the bust in the types of 
Diocletiau, would not appear to have any T significance for marking the shops. 
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21. With the issues of year 7 = 6 there is found a change in the obverse legend 
of each emperor, and the coins of the second six years have the following types, those 
of Constantius and Galerius coming in from year 9 = 8 : — 


Diocletian. 

c, 

AIOKAHTI ANOCC6B 

Head r. laureate. 


C 2 

do. 

Bust r, laureate, wearing cuirass. 

Maximian. 

Pi 

MA2IMI ANOCC6B 

Head r. laureate. 


p. 

do. 

Bust r. laureate, in back view, wearing cuirass 




cloak. 

Gonsta ntius. 

G 

$AAKOOCTANTIOCK 

Bust r. laureate, wearing cuirass and cloak. 


II 

4>A AKION CTANTIOC K 

do. 


I. 

KOONCTAN TIOCK 

do. 


I 2 

do. 

Bust r. laureate, in back view, wearing cuirass 




cloak. 


L 

do. 

Head r. laureate. 

Galerius. 

Ti 

rA AM A2I MIANOCK 

Bust r. laureate, wearing cuirass and cloak. 


T 2 

do. 

Bust r. laureate, wearing cuirass. 


U 

MASIMI ANOCK 

Bust r. laureate, wearing cuirass and cloak. 


[These are the Lading divisions of the obverse-types ; there are a good many minor 
varieties, especially in the coins of the Caesars of the last year. In the eases of 
C and P the legend is frequently run on without a break : the same occurs with I, 
which also has the legend broken kconct antiock or KooNCTA NTIOCK: and the legend of 
Tj is sometimes broken taamasi mianock. One or two legends are obviously eccentric 
— for instance, $.ykwctantiock for G, and taamasi mianockc for T,. But I have not 
been able to find any evidence that these variations in the arrangement of the legend 
were due to any reason other thau the caprice of the die-engraver; at any rate the 
statistics from hoards do not suggest that they distinguished the outputs of different 
shops, and it dues not seem necessary to go further into their distribution.] 


22. In year 7 = 6, the obverse-types used were C x for Diocletian and P. 2 for 
Maximian. A change from the practice of previous years appears in regard to the 
use of the star on the reverse : instead of each emperor having some coins struck with 
star and some without, all the issues of Maximum of this year have the star, while it 
never occurs on those of Diocletian. The fact that the total number of examples in 
the three hoards examined was approximately the same for each emperor— 11, 181, 
and 11 of Diocletian against 13, 184, and 15 of Maximian — suggests that their coins 
may represent the output of separate shops; if there were four, as before, the two 
star-shops now worked tor Maximian and the other two for Diocletian, instead of each 
emperor having one shop sinking coins with and one without a star; but it may be 
that only two shops were open in this year. The joint statistics given above (§7) for 
the issues of different years are vitiated in this year by reason of the special addition 
which appears to have been made to hoard B (see §8); but it will be observed that 
in hoards A and C, which are probably more normal in their composition at this 
point, the peicentage of coins ot year / is only’ about a third of that of vear 6 and a 
half of that of yeai S. Evidently the output of the year was considerably less than 
that of the preceding ..r following year, and it may well be that two shops were 
tempoiarily closed. It might be suggested that a distinction between the issues of 
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different shops was found in the reverse-types: the number of reverse-types used is 
rather limited, the coins of Diocletian having only two, Zeus standing and Zeus seated ; 
while those of Maximum, though more varied, fall into two groups — four types of 
Herakles standing with different attributes, and two of Nike advancing right or left. 
But the statistics derived from my hoards are not sufficient to show any balance 
between the groups. 

23. Year 8 = 7 began with what would appear to have been the same shop- 
arrangements : the mint issued coins of Diocletian with obverse-type C 2 and no star on 
reverse, and of Maximian with P 2 and star. The reverse-types of Zeus, Herakles, and 
Nike continue; but a number of fresh reverse-types were introduced, which make any 
attempt at balancing groups by reverse-types even more difficult than before. But at 
some time during the year the practice was started of placing a numeral letter in the 
exergue of the reverse, presumably to indicate the shop (see § 9) ; probably the change 
was made somewhat late in the year, as the hoards show 165 specimens without such 
numerals as against 36 with them. It is noteworthy that the regular use of the star 
in the field of the leverse disappears with the introduction of the exergual numbers, 
which is evidence in favour of the star having been a shop-mark ; it occurs exceptionally 
on one or two coins of the next year, but is rare until after the shop-numerals had 
dropped out again. From the time of this change, it is clear that there were four 
shops working at the mint of Alexandria — two for Diocletian with Constantius and two 
for Maximian with Galerius (see § 10) ; and it may be suggested that the increase in 
the output as compared with the previous year made it necessary to reopen the two 
shops which had been temporarily closed (see § 22). At the same time the obverse- 
types were slightly varied, C 2 now becoming the normal type of Diocletian, while P, 
was introduced for Maximian, though P 2 continued to be used. 

24. In year 9 = 8 the use of shop-numbers was the normal practice throughout 
the year, and generally the mint seems to have followed the same lines as in the 
previous year. A small proportion of the coins — 9 out of 121 — do not bear any 
numeral ; but in some cases at any rate this would appear to be merely an omission 
on the part of the die-eograver. The execution of the dies at this period is very poor, 
and the letter in the exergue is often practically' illegible and reduced to a mere dot 
or line, from which it is a short step to leaving it out altogether. There is certainly 
no reason to suppose that these unnumbered coins represent the output of a special shop. 

25. In the course of year 10 = 9, however, the shop-numbers ceased to be used, 
and do not reappear before the end of the issue of tetradrachms. The specimens 
without a numeral struck in this year are about equal in number to those with one, 
and the change may have taken place about the middle of the year. Since most of 
the numbered coins of this year came from shops T and A (see § 9), and the total 
output of the mint shows a diminution which continues into the next year (see § 7), 
it may be suggested that it was found possible to provide the whole supply of coins 
required for currency from two shops, as may have been the case in y'ear 7 (see § 22), 
and that shops A and B were accordingly shut down. When this change had been 
effected, as F struck only for Maximian and Galerius and A only for Diocletian and 
Constantius, the use of numerals to distinguish the output of the two shops was no 
longer necessary', and was dropped. On the reverses of several types of Diocletian, 
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and one or two of Constantius, there is an adjunct symbol in the form of a palm : 
this was doubtless introduced in honour of the decennalia of Diocletian, as it had 
been on coins of the tenth and later years of Severus Alexander and Gallienus. But 
there is no reason for regarding the palm as the mark of a special shop ; it occurs on 
coins with shop-numerals as well as on those without. 

26. During year 11 = 10 the coins of Emperors and Caesars alike have nothing 
which could be regarded as a shop-mark. Numerals are never found; a few types of 
Diocletian have the palm on the reverse, and this also occurs on some of Maximian 
and Galerius, presumably to mark the decennalia of Maximian. But the general 
conditions do not suggest that there was any change from the arrangements which 
had prevailed at the mint during the latter part of the preceding year. 

27. In year 12 = 11 there is more variation in several respects. On the coins of 
Diocletian and Constantius the palm occurs as an adjunct to the reverse-type more 
frequently than in the previous year, while a good many types have a star on the 
reverse, which is not found on any coins of year 11 ; and similarly the palm and the 
star are both used on reverses of Maximian and Galerius. The total output of the 
year was small, and the statistics at my disposal are not sufficient to form a basis 
for deducing any distinction of issue from these symbols; but the palm at any rate is 
no more likely to have been a shop-mark in this year than in previous ones, and 
coins with star are so much rarer than those without — the hoards show 5 with against 

o 

29 without — that it may perhaps be concluded that the use of the symbol was 
capricious. There is the more reason for this conclusion, since the issues of this year 
show much more instability in the obverse-types than those of any previous year of 
the reign of Diocletian : in particular, the treatment of the heads or busts is greatly 
varied ; whereas the portraiture had formerly followed fairly regular principles, in 
year 12 every die-cutter seems to have been at liberty to represent an Emperor or a 
Caesar according to his own preference. Similarly there is much difference in the 
arrangement of the legends (see §21). In the absence of further evidence, it may 
perhaps be assumed that the small output of this year came from one shop only; 
and, as there was consequently no need to treat symbols as the distinctive marks of 
any shops, they were introduced wherever the die-cutters pleased. 

28. The conclusions leached in the foregoing paragraphs as to the arrangement 
of shops in the Alexandrian mint during the first twelve years of the rekn of 
Diocletian can be summarily stated as follows : — 

Years 1—2 (part). No distinction of shops; coins of Diocletian only. 

It ears 2 (pait) 6. Four shops, two of Diocletian, two of Maximian; in each pair, 
one shop using star as distinctive mark. 

Years 7—8 (part). Two shops, one of Diocletian, one of Maximian ; latter using star. 

\ ears S (part) 10 (part). Four shops, two (A and A) of Diocletian and 
Constantius, two (B and T) of Maximian and Galerius. 

Years 10 (part) — 11. Two shops (?). 

Year 12. One shop(?). 

Where the shops had to be distinguished otherwise than by the emperor for whom 
the coins were struck, this was done by the use of a letter or star on the reverse. 
It does not appear that the alternative forms of legend used mark different shops. 
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In this respect the practice of the Alexandrian mint in some previous reigns was 
probably different, as I propose to show in a future paper. 

[Note. In classifying the coins of Diocletian and his associates under their years, 
it is necessary to retnaik that there are a few hybrid coins of the last four years, 
when the mint was striking for two Emperors and two Caesars with three different 
series of dates: the crosses occur by use of an obverse die of an Emperor with a 
reverse die of his associate Caesar or vice versa , so that, for instance, a coin of 
Diocletian of year 9 may bear the date year 1 owing to the reverse die being one 
of Constantius ; or a coin of Galerius of his y ear 1 may show on the reverse the date 
year 8 of Maximian. Examples of this hybridisation may 7 be found, for Diocletian 
with reverses of Constantius, in Dattari 5673, 5684, 5808 ; for Maximian with reverses 
of Galerius, in Dattari 5876, 5877, 5920; for Galerius with reverses of Maximian, in 
British Museum Cat. 2622 and a coin in my collection with rev. type Tyche standing 
and date L H, in exergue I\] 
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The tragic death of Lord Kitchener removes from our midst, not only a great 
soldier, but also one of the greatest administrators of the British Empire, whose career 
was intimately bound up with the splendid development of Egypt and the Sudan. It 
was not, however, until comparatively recent times, on his return to Egypt as British 
Agent, that he had occasion to renew that direct contact with archaeological matters 
which began with his early work in connection with the Survey of Palestine. The new 
Antiquities’ law of 1912, regulating the traffic in antikas, was one of the fruits of his 
short Egyptian regime. The main outlines of this law were set forth by Major Lyons 
in the first number of this Journal (vol. I, p. 45); our experience of its working has 
been too much interrupted by the great political upheaval of the present time for us 
to be able to take a just measure of its import. Had Lord Kitchener’s administra- 
tion not been cut short by the call to another and wider sphere of activity, his wide- 
ranging mind, which, as it was, left no province of Egyptian interests untouched, would 
undoubtedly have devised yet further measures for the protection and control, not only 
of the material antiquities, but also of archaeological work in general. 


M. Lacau, the Director of the Service of Antiquities, has left Egypt to resume 
his military duties in France. Of the officers of the Fund, Mr T. E. Peet, who holds 
a Commission in the Army Service Corps, is at Salonika, whence he sends good news 
of himself. Plot. \\ hittejiore passed through England on his way to America a 
month or two ago, after a prolonged stay in Petrograd, where he had been working 
among the lefugees in Russia in conjunction with the .Zemstvos and the Committee 
of the Grand Duchess Tatiana Nicholaovna. 


For the following paragraphs describing archaeological work at Thebes during 
1915-10 we are indebted to Mr X. de G. Davies The annual campaign of the 
E b r } Ptian Expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New York has been carried 
through again this winter at Thebes despite the war, though not yet with a full staff. 
Mr X. de G. Davies directed the graphic work of the expedition for the Tytus Fund 
with the assistance of Mr H. R. Hopgood as artist, while Mr Ambrose Lansing took 
charge of the excavations. Mr H. Bititon divided his valuable help between the two 
departments. 

‘•Six months’ work towards the publication of tomb records yielded results in so 
far disappointing as they proved unexpectedly limited. The reliefs of the tomb of 
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Pu-im-re, which were completely copied last year, received a large accession of material 
by the removal of native proprietors and a thorough clearance of the site. Many 
hundred fragments of the reliefs which had been lost by the collapse of the rock roof 
and walls in ancient times were recovered, and as many of these preserved the original 
colours in an almost perfect state, an idea of the former brilliance of the tomb 
was gained which is in strongest contrast to the now blackened and abraded walls. 
While nothing of extreme importance was added to the inscriptions or scenes, since 
the amount lost is still considerable, yet in the sum what previously existed has gained 
greatly in value. The task of identifying, replacing, and copying these fragments 
proved a very laborious one and is not yet quite complete. Mr Ernest Mackay, with 
Mr Mond’s generous permission, is now engaged in building up whole walls from these 
fragments and restoring to this fine tomb something of its old architectural form. We 
hope to bring out the volume early in 1917. Mr Hopgood, as soon as men of his 
age in England were being summoned to the colours, volunteered for service, but 
before he left his industry had made it possible to carry out our programme far beyond 
present requirements. 

“Mr Lansing had the rare happiness of a site which was almost sure to be 
remunerative and might prove extremely important, as it consisted of the other half 
of the sunk court in the ‘Biraba’ from which Mr Carter had already drawn such rich 
booty. The former expectation was fully gratified, but the larger hope gradually faded 
as one tomb chamber after another shewed coffins riddled by the white ant and burials 
crushed by falls of rock. But if more might have been looked for where twenty feet 
of debris, untouched since the middle of the ISth Dynasty, covered burials of its early 
years as well as the scattered relics of the previous period, and though no textual 
material rewarded us, yet the harvest of bronze vessels, toilet articles, weapons, scarabs, 
parts of musical instruments, and a Ramesside foundation deposit, much of it in sur- 
prisingly good condition, is not likely to be often repeated at Thebes. Perhaps as 
valuable though not as immediately gratifying a gain is the careful record, photo- 
graphic and otherwise, of a series of burials most of which are fiee from all suspicion 
of intrusion, and some of which will undoubtedly offer features of very considerable 
novelty. 

“ The visit of thousands of convalescent soldiers to Luxor gave an opportunity to 
many of these, by a visit to our excavations, to see ancient history in the making. 
The results of the interest thus awakened may be more far-reaching than any, since 
many of our visitors came from lands where historic records of past civilisation are 
unknown. The interest shewn by men of all ranks was often surprisingly deep and 
well informed.” 


Mr Oric Bates has sent to Mr Griffith a summary of the results of his winter’s 
work in Nubia on behalf of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. The site 
selected for excavation was Gammay, in the Second Cataract, about fifteen miles 
above Haifa. 

“ Near Abkah, two miles from Gammay, we found a patch of early Dynastic 
(‘ Archaic ’) burials, of the ordinary type, but revealing one or two minor features 
which were new to me. Eor example, one of the bodies had in position a feather 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. -9 
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cloak cast over the shoulders, and another wore a head-dress of birds’ feathers. Near 
by we found three or four New Empire graves, one of which contained a very good 
example of black-topped ware in association with the usual New Empire pottery. Near 
Gammay itself we found extensive late pre-Dynastic cemeteries, which had been sub- 
jected to very severe plundering. A few late C-group burials, equally plundered, were 
also found. All these cemeteries were nearer to the gebel than to the river. Hard 
by the river I excavated a small Romano-Nubian p Meroitic ’) cemetery, from a few 
unplundered graves of which some material of great interest was obtained — for example, 
one grave yielded five exceptionally fine bronzes of classical origin. Inscribed material 
was rare, but I have four or five graffiti on pottery and one broken Meroitic stela. 
I was also very much pleased to get from this cemetery a number of incised black- 
ware jars, hand-made and pebble-polished, which are importations from the Southern 
Soudan. 

Covering part of the Komano-Nubian cemetery at Gammay, and extending to 
the southward ol it, was the group of small mounds which had originally attracted 
llr Reisxer’s attention, and which led him to suggest my undertaking the site. These, 
on excavation, proved to be pagan burials of the third or fourth century a.d., and I 
have myself little doubt but that they represent the graves of a small community of 
Blemyes, who here established themselves on the Nile. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, the only other groups of these mounds are those at Wawa, at Gebel 
Ferket, and on the Island of Sai.” 

I his highly important excavation greatly extends the known range of prehistoric 
E^DPtDn settlements. A complete account ol the Expedition will appear as a special 
volume of the Harvard African series under the auspices of the Peabody Museum. 


For the following note we are also indebted to Mr Griffith. 

Dr Geoige A. Reisxer, with sixty skilled Egyptians and some hundreds of local 
workmen, spent three months from January 22 to April 24 at Gebel Barkal in 
stieuuous excavation. The Egyptians at once established themselves in huts in the 
crannies of the rocks just downstream from the gebel, and Dr Reisxer occupied 
our old Oxford Expedition quarters at Merawi on the opposite bank, from which 
Mr H. S. A ELLCOMEs motor launch transported him daily to the scene of work. 
First the pyramids were carefully examined; their burial chambers, always approached 
from the river side, were all discovered and cleared, and several chambers were found 
of which the pyramid super-structures had entirely disappeared. Unhappily every one 
of these had been plundered in antiquity more than once, the contents beino- all 
brought to the surface; here anything that was not worth carrying away had "been 
smadied to pieces and the fragments lay exposed to sand-wear and other destruction. 
No inscriptions were recovered, and the most valuable finds were remnants of pottery 
that will be very useful for dating. Mr Duxham’s study aud restoration of tbe 
fragments show that the pyramids belonged to the Meroitic period, and Dr Reisner 
has already made a provisional classification of the latter according to age. At the 
temples ol Barkal also much progress was made. The earliest work identifiable is of 
Tethmosis III who, with Tethmosis IV and Harnesses II, is represented by sculptured 
blocks. After these kings no others are yet traceable until Tirhakah and the obscurer 
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Ethiopian kings who followed him. A Meroitic king Manach..., who bears also the 
Egyptian prenomen of Amenhotp III, Nebmare, has left a conical sandstone block 
covered with sculptured necklaces, etc. — nothing less than the bedizened omphalos of 
Ammon which, according to Quintus Curtius, represented the god at his oracular 
shrine in the Oasis of Ammon. Every one interested in the history of Ethiopia will 
congratulate himself on the fact that its ancient capital of Napata is being excavated 
by an archaeologist at once so precise, so skilful, and so inspired; backed by the vast 
resources of the Boston Museum, we hope that Dr Reisner will carry this great 
enterprise to a final conclusion. 


On Tuesday, May 16th, the last lecture of the Spring Session was delivered 
by Mr W. L. Nash at the rooms of the Royal Society. The subject was “ The 
Egyptian Ceremony of the Coronation of the Pharaoh, and its Magical Basis.” There 
will be no further lectures until the autumn, when they will be announced in due 
course. 


Just as we go to press news reaches us of the sudden death, in Paris, of 
Sir Gaston Maspero, Permanent Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, and for many years Director of the Service of Antiquities in Egypt. No 
Egyptologist of the older generation was more widely read and genuinely appreciated, 
both by serious students and by amateurs, than the French scholar whose loss we are 
to-day called upon to mourn. His immense and universal learning, his profound 
■knowledge of both men and affairs, and not least of all his unfailing courtesy and his 
kindly disposition gave him a position of eminence that was recognised far beyond 
the bounds of the comparatively restricted science to which he devoted his life. The 
deepest sympathy will be extended to Lady Maspero, upon whom, so soon after the 
loss of her already distinguished son M. Jean Maspero, this second blow has now 
fallen. 

M. Maspero’s scientific career extended over a period of very nearly fifty years, 
and it would not be easy to find a parallel to the intense industry and enterprise dis- 
played by him throughout that period. Its first-fiuits were in the main philological, 
consisting of new editions of texts with commentaries and translations, — the Essai sur 
V Inscription dedicatoire du Temple d’Abydos in 1867, the thesis on the Genre epistolmre 
chez les anciens Eyyptiens in 1872, these being followed by other less important papers 
too numerous to mention. In 1874 M. Maspero succeeded E. de Rogge in the Pro- 
fessorship at the College de France, and from that time onward his influence on the 
progress of Egyptology in France was paramount. In 1879 he revived the Recueil de 
Travaux relatifs d la Philologie et a V Archevlocjie egyptiennes et assyriennes, a periodical 
that had come to an abrupt end through the war of 1S<0 after the appearance of a 
single number; this periodical is now in its thirty-seventh volume, and is one of the 
principal organs of our science. The year 1880 saw the inauguration of the French 
Archaeological Mission in Egypt, later re-christened as the French Institute of Oriental 
Archaeology. This was almost entirely the creation of M. Maspero, and he was its 
first director; the activities of its members now occupy a whole library of stately 
volumes. 


• 29—2 
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From 1881 to 1886 and again from 1899 to 1911, a total of twenty years in all, 
the Directorship of the Service of Antiquities was held by M. Maspero, and whatever 
estimate may he ultimately taken as to his achievement there, it will, we think, be * 
unanimously agreed that no other living Egyptologist could have handled this arduous 
post with as great success. To be a French official under a British administration, to 
be constantly harassed by the incompatible demands and wishes of both scholars and 
amateurs of many different nationalities, to have to cope, under the restrictions imposed 
by the Capitulations, with the problems raised bv the ever-growing trade in antikas — 
this was a task that required qualities of an altogether exceptional kind. In this post 
M. Maspero, thanks to his incontestable authority and to his invariable amiability, 
retained up to the last the high esteem in -which he was held. 

To the general public he is naturally mainly known by the more popular of his 
writings — by his manual of Egyptian Archaeology, by his translations of all that 
remains of old Egj-ptian fiction in the volume entitled Les Contes populaires cle VEgypte 
ancienne, and above all by his great Histoire des Peuples de T Orient classique. As a 
writer of occasional essays on Egyptological subjects his work was wholly admirable, replete 
with understanding of the Oriental mind, both ancient and modern, always sympathetic, 
yet never lacking either in humour or in perspective. It is here, perhaps, more than 
in his strict!) scientific work that he displayed the full measure of Ins great talents. 
The same qualities of insight and sympathy are particularly needful in dealing with 
the religious beliefs and sentiments ol an ancient people, a field in which M. Maspero 
was the acknowledged master; whatever details of his synthesis may hereafter have 
to be emended, as a whole it will continue for many a long year to dominate and leave 
its impress upon all our studies of myth and ritual. As a translator he often succeeded 
instinctively in fathoming the sense of passages where grammatical analysis was unable 
to point the load, his translation of the Pyramid lexts, in particular, must be adjudged a 
masteily feat, when we consider the time at which, and the conditions under which, it 
was made. 

In the matter of Egyptian grammar M. Maspero found himself unable to see eye 
to eye with the German school whose work seems now, to most students of hieroglyphics, 
to have established itself on a solid and unshakeable basis. During the last° months 
of his life M. Maspero was engaged upon an exposition of his own views concerning 
this subject ; doubtless his criticisms here would have been as suggestive and interesting 
as they have always proved to be, and it is much to be hoped that enough of the 

work was committed to paper for us to be able to look forward to further instalments 
in the pages of the Recueil. 
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Le tmage ciu.c cartons et son utilisation dccorutice dans i'Etjgptc ancieiuie. By A. VAX Gexxep and 

G. Jequier. Xeuchatel, 1910. Pp. 130. Twelve plates and over 135 figures in the text. 

A very ingenious method of pattern weaving for girdles and other narrow bands has of recent 
years been discovered in use amongst more or less primitive peoples in Europe, Asia, and Africa at 
the present day. A number of playing cards or other objects of similar shape are pierced at the four 
corners and one warp thread is passed through each hole. The ‘shed’ through which the shuttle 
carries the woof is formed by the space between the two pairs of threads (AS, CD) in each card, and 
the pattern is produced by giving the cards simultaneously a quarter turn, thus opening a new shed 
DA, BC, and continuing to do so until a certain point is reached when reverse turns may become 
necessary owing to the progressive tightening of the threads with each turn. This process produces 
a wave in the fabric with its apex at the reverse, and it is capable of infinite variation in detail, 
so that a great variety of patterns can be obtained by proper manipulation of the threads. A loom 
is sometimes employed and various weaving apparatus, but none of these things is really essential, 
as the ends of the warp need only to be firmly held and the rest of the manipulation can be done 
by the fingers. Clear evidence of the employment of the method has been found in ancient Greece 
and pierced weaving tablets of ivory are known in the Coptic period in Egypt. The main object of 
the present work is to establish the fact of card-weaving having existed in Ancient Egypt also, and 
further to suggest that it originated in Egypt. The authors first point to the girdles of the royal 
statues of the XVIIIth Dynasty with their chevron, lozenge, waved line, and other patterns ; they 
show that the same designs occur in royal monuments of the Middle Kingdom. They discuss also 
the remarkable cloth-patterns of the “facade- stelae,” as they well term the highly decorated variety 
of false door. These are to be found early in the Old Kingdom and must be connected with the 
supports of the very ancient Homs- or Za-name of kings; according to an ingenious conjecture they 
represent the distinctive panelling of the enclosures of royal palaces, decorated with woven designs. 
Thus in fact the employment of patterned weaving in clothing and elsewhere seems to be a mark of 
royalty. The patterns of all such objects are systematically analysed, and are found to be capable of 
production by the card process and to result naturally from its employment. Xo clear representations 
of card weaving, however, are found on the monuments, nor have the tablets or cards themselves 
appeared in Ancient Egyptian remains; of ancient patterned weaving there is only one important 
instance and that is the girdle, or rather scarf, as the authors show, in the Liverpool Museum, with 
the name of Ramesses III. The authors have reproduced its pattern by card weaving, but tbe width 
implies a very large number of cards such as would at least be difficult to manipulate. The Egyptian 
patterns could be produced by other processes than card weaving ; there is one touchstone, however, 
by which the matter could be decided, namely an examination of the original to find the infallible 
marks of the reversing process. Unfortunately this has not yet been undertaken, and the excellent 
photograph obtained by the authors cannot decide the point. Until it is undertaken the thesis must 
be considered as not proven, high though the authority of van Gexxep stands. None the less we 
may thank the authors for a highly interesting and suggestive work. M. Jeqcier’s ingenuity in the 
interpretation of Egyptian archaeological problems has never been better displayed than here. To 
anyone with cap;ible fingers and time to spare the working out of the card process by the directions 
in the hook will be an amusing exercise. This elaborate memoir is printed luxuriously on very fine 
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paper and illustrated by coloured and other photographic plates and by a page of actual samples 
woven in imitation of the Egyptian patterns. The coloured cover unfortunately is not an artistic 
success and is likely to be soon spoilt by use. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Atlas sur Altaegyptischen Kultargeschichte. By Walter Wreszinski. Lieferungen 1 — 5. Leipzig 

[1914-15], 

Up to the present time five parts of this work have reached this country, containing a hundred 
plates. They furnish a large sample by which to test the merits of the whole of Wreszixski’s ambitious 
undertaking. The form of the publication is peculiar. The size is that of a moderate quarto and it 
is made up entirely of separate loose plates ; the peculiarity is that each “plate” is complete in 
itself, comprising description and numerous illustrative figures along with the main subject ; this 
“plate” may fill one page, or two or even three pages in a folded plate, but whatever its extent it 
is printed on one side only so that the whole is visible at once. Besides the main picture all 
subsidiary figures in the text, both small and great, are photographic, and it is a triumph to have 
printed the typed text and photographic figures together with such accuracy and clearness. May the 
smooth hard paper not betray the trust reposed in it ! 

It is a wonderful collection of scenes and details regarding life in Ancient Egypt which Wreszinski 
has here gathered. Nine-tenths of the subjects are from tombs of New Kingdom officials at Thebes, 
chiefly of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; a few date from the reign of Harnesses II, and there are, besides, 
the famous kitchen scene from the tomb of Harnesses II in the Twentieth Dynasty, and some extracts 
from the tomb of Aba of Dyn. XXYI. From Memphis there are two scenes of Dyn. XVIII and 
several out of tombs <>f the Old Kingdom, but of less importance, as most had already been published 
in full photograph by the Leyden Museum. Some of the Theban subjects were copied by the early 
explorers, V ilkixson, ( hampulliox, Rosellixi, and Prisse, but have been neglected since their 
time. It is very delightful to recognise in V REsZixsKi’s photographs originals (now sadly mutilated) 
of those familiar drawings, showing that they were accurate in the main, though Prisse alone had 
the patience and art to render the style with correctness. Wreszinski gives full descriptions and 
bibliographies ; his principle has been, where possible, to introduce photographs of original objects 
or of figures in the round corresponding to those depicted in the flat painting or low relief of the 
scenes. Thoroughly carried out this principle would be of the highest value; unfortunately there 
arc some serious detects in the execution of the plan. No one will deny the utility of many of Wreszinski’s 
explanatory illustrations, convincingly proving to expert and layman alike what the artist meant. But 
there is throughout the publication a curious lac-k of feeling for age, material, and style, which seems to 
show not onl> personal limitations, but also how little the principles of archaeological research are as yet 
understood in some quarters. To illustrate without comment a British urn by a modern flower-pot of 
approximately the same outline would hardly be considered fair to the reader in an authoritative work on 
the history of potteiy. let 11 reszixski seems to think equal vagueness not inappropriate to our 
department. Thus, in a banqueting scene of the XVIIIth Dyn. bowls which the photograph shows' 
clearly to have been of fluted design in some metal are illustrated by plain vessels obviously of the 
roughest pottery (Taf. 7, nos. 10, 19); a sickle of the composite jaw-bone type of the New Kingdom is 
represented by an iron sickle of the Homan age <Taf. 14, no. 4) ; a carpenters stool by what looks like 
a Roman stand or grinding block of trachyte iTaf. 17, no. 5). Such vague or misleading illustrations, 
all the more startling because scrupulously given in photograph, can serve no useful purpose; if any 
of them were admitted, their differences of age, material, etc. should at least have been stated.’ After 
this it is not surprising to find the XXYIth Dyn. sculptures of Aba given with no insistence on the 
important particulars in which they are mere copies of Old Kingdom scenes that had long since passed 
out of practical life. Another .surprising defect is that the subjects on the plates follow each other 
indiscriminately without any sort of grouping either by age or category, except perhaps in the last 
part. When the work m complete, a good index will doubtless obviate the worst effects of this un- 
fortunate arrangement. V ui^zinsk. acknowledges help from Mr N. de G. Davies in the selection and 
interpretation of the Theban scenes which he knows so well, and the tombs are easily found in Gardiner 
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and Weigall’s Catalogue, which shows their situation and the titles of the owners. The photographs 
are good, though on a small scale ; their frequent obscurities however prove how indispensable are the 
carefully worked out drawings in line and colour which Mr and Mrs Dav ies are gradually accumu- 
lating. WreszinsKI, who has laboured here and elsewhere with much energy and with admirable 
ideas” has not given himself time to work out his scheme in proper detail. All the same in this 
publication he presents us with a great treasure of archaeological material. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


The Influence of Ancient Egyptian Cidlaation in the East and in America. By G. Elliot Smith. 

Reprinted from The Bulletin of the John By hinds Library, January— March, 1916. Manchester, 

University Press, 1916. Pp. 32. Seven illustrations. 

The present paper by Professor Elliot Smith is closely related to his book on The Migrations of 
Early Culture, and with certain others of his writings, which should be taken together m attempting to 
survey the views which he expresses. The range which he covers is so wide and the number of points 
which he wishes to be considered, or rather accepted, is so great that it is impossible adequately to review 
his theory in a brief space. To examine critically the argument brought forward would involve careful 
investigation of the evidence upon which it is founded ; not that the evidence is specially new, since it has 
chiefly been culled from the published works of others, but it is very necessary to sift the solid material 
and free it from any wild statements before the validity of the main assumption can finally ie tester: . 
Professor Elliot Smith’s thesis is a revival in elaborated and more clearly focussed shape o a preposition 
which has frequently and during a long period been discussed, and which has never really been lost sight 
of, though in recent years it has perhaps been less prominently to the fore than was the case during the 
latter half of last century. This has been due, no doubt, partly to ihe more careful and cautious methods 
of modern anthropological investigation, which require a very full and searching enquiry into the a a, 
and careful diagnosis of statements previously made, before an impoitant and lai leachin t icon can 
considered as tenable ; and partly, perhaps, to the somewhat depressing effect produced by some of the 
wilder theorists who have dealt with the problem of Old- and New-world culture connections. 

In a general way Professor Elliot Smith may be said to be working on the right hues for his Purpose, 
that is to say he has endeavoured to bring together a mass of facts calculated by then c vmv atue e ec o 
indicate very strongly, or, as he thinks, prove that the essential elements of the ancient cm lzn ions 
India, Further Asia, the Malay Archipelago, Oceania, and America were brought m succession to each of 
these places by mariners, whose oriental migrations (on an extensive scale; >e o al1 as 11 ai ni ° 111 01 _? 
between the Eastern Mediterranean and India some time after 800 b.c. He believes that the evi ence 
proves that an elaborate culture-complex, associated with lieliolithie ritual and practices, originating m 
the main in Egypt, was disseminated over an enormous area chiefly through the agency of the maritime 
trading enterprises of the Phenicians, and that by easterly dispersal this culture-complex eventua y 
reached the New World. His collection of facts, derived principally from other writers, is an important 
and suggestive one, but he is less fortunate in tlie manner in which he presents 11 & cdse. is ” ’ 

marred by a dictatorial, one may even say hectoring tone, which is quite unjustifiable and wholly uncalled 
for. His writings are freely interlarded with invective against those who aie not of his opinion and those 
who prefer to tread cautiously on possibly unstable ground. This is the more remarkable since he has 
himself vehemently inveighed against the reputed employment of similai invectiv e y ers. , 

his methods are more likely to affect his own reputation than they are to cause a serious flutter among the 
opponents or critics of his main theory ; and they need not be taken too serious , 

He has endeavoured to stiffen his argument by the statement (Man, 1915, P . 163 that As to the 
possibility of any invention originating wholly independently in moie than one cuitic, le ac & o j 

no less than the common experience of mankind are fatal to any such hypothesis This is a somewhat 
hazardous dogmatism, and it is open to question whether any ph\ *ieal anthiopo , iowe\ei cm 
may be in his special branch, is justified in laying this down as an axiom to be accepted without reserve 
by those who have made a life-long study of cultural anthropology. The lattei would without douv 
be grateful to Professor Elliot Smith if he will deploy his material in some form which admi so 
more convenient examination by those who wish to follow and evaluate his argument. Let him pub is i 
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a series of maps showing clearly and in detail the geographical distribution of the several customs, 
arts, and practices to which he alludes in support of his theory, and, further, let him give his authority 
for each of these occurrences individually. It is true that a map is published in his “ Migrations of 
Early Culture,” but it is too confused and too incomplete to answer the purpose adequately. If he 
will do this, the details of his argument will be able to be examined in a satisfactory manner, his 
material checked, and the scientific value of his thesis criticised judicially and without bias. Or, if 
the issuing of a large number of maps proves too elaborate a procedure, the material might be con- 
veniently tabulated, item by item, under geographical headings, with the authority and reference for 
each statement appended. AYhen this is done, detailed discussion of his thesis and of the facts upon 
which it is founded will be rendered feasible and inviting even to those experts in cultural anthro- 
pology whose labours in search of scientific truths leave them but little leisure. The problem involved 
is worthy of such effort ; and such an ordered compilation of facts, un-embroidered with imaginary 
descriptions of and uncomplimentary references to “the present generation of ethnologists,” would be 
a valuable contribution to ethnological science, and would aid materially in elucidating an interesting 
problem which has been the subject of controversy during 50 or more years. 

Hexky Balfoub. 


The Coptic Psalter in the Freer Collection. By AY. H. Wokhell. New York, The Macmillan Company, 

1916. Pp. xxvi + 112. Six collotype plates. 

This edition has been expected from Prof. AA t orrell for some time. It will be welcomed, although 
the text of the Psalter which it adds to those hitherto available is not strikingly characterized. The 
invaluable MS. which Dr Budge published, some years ago, has given us a standard whereby to gauge 
other and less complete texts ; the new one does nut appear greatly to vary from it except in 
orthographic peculiarities. To assign its proreiiance upon such evidence, hardly even dialectal, would 
be rash. It certainly does not — if previous experience is to be taken into account — seem probable 
that the uncontaminated Sa'idic idiom it exhibits should have any but a fortuitous connection with 
the neighbourhood of Gizeh, where it appears to have been found. 

The script of the Freer MS. is remarkable, for it exhibits two forms of early uncial— the square 
and the rounded— as undoubtedly contemporary ; the same scribe used both alternately. I should be 
inclined to date his hand in the first part of the 7th century, at latest. 

The edition, so far as can be judged without a collation of the text, seems careful and adequate, 
and tne Introduction has several useful observations. The Coptic is printed with an admirable new 
type, modelled upon the “ square ’’ hand of the Freer MS. 


AY. E. Crum. 
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By Professor EDOUARD NAVILLE, D.C.L., LL.D, F.S.A. 

Gaston Maspero, born on the 23rd of June 1846, had just passed his seventieth 
birthday when he died suddenly on the 30th of June, 1916, while addressing the 
“ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres.” 

He was not a Frenchman by birth. His father was a political refugee from 
Milan ; but the son Gaston was naturalized when very young, and thus enabled to 
enter the Ecole Normale, the famous college which has been the nursery of so many 
eminent scholars and scientists, and to which Frenchmen only have access. 

Even as a youth at the Lycee Louis le Grand he already felt the spell of Egypt, 
and later, at the Ecole Normale, he carried on his Egyptian studies privately. At 
that time, he was introduced to E. DE Rouge, the great French Egyptologist, who 
encouraged him and gave him some of his books. He did not stay long at the Ecole 
Normale, which he had entered in 1865. In 1867, owing to some troubles in the 
school, he was obliged to leave, and went with a French family to Montevideo. The 
head of this family was occupied with studies on the language of the Incas called 
Quiehua; and Maspero, without assuming any responsibility for the conclusions drawn 
from these researches, had to bring them out. 

A year later he was again in France and very soon published the result of his 
own Egyptian studies, which he had continued in South America: the translation of 
the long inscription of Rameses II at the entrance to the great temple of Abydos 1 . 
The copy made by DevGua had been handed to him by Mariette, to whom 
the essay is dedicated. In 1869 he published the “Hymn to the Nile” 2 from two 
papyri in the British Museum, Saltier II and Anastasi VII. In both these works 
he appears as the follower of E. de Rouge, who may be said to have been the founder 
of Egyptian philology. Indeed, nobody before DE Roug£ had translated a running 
text. Having set the example and shown the method by translating the first seven 
lines of the inscription of “ Ahmes the Sailor,” in 1852 he revealed to the Academy 
the “Tale of the Two Brothers,” and in 1856 the poem of Pentaur. In turning into 
French these two hieratic books, DE Rouge opened the wide field of Egyptian literature. 
He had encouraged Maspero, who, studying his books, was so imbued with his principles 

1 L’ inscription dedieatoire chi temple <F Abydos, texte traduction et notes, suici dun essai sur la 
jeunesse de Se'sostru par G. Maspero. Paris, Franck, 186-2. 

2 Hymne au Ail, publie et tradvit d'apres les deux textes du Musee Britannique par G. Maspero 
Paris, Franck, 1869. 
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that the young Egyptologist could write in I ) E Ro I'G K s biography that it was to him 
that he was indebted for his career 1 . 

In the same year (1869) in which he published the “ Hymn to the Nile ” Maspero 
was appointed DE Rough’s assistant at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes. He did not 
work loug, however, with his master, who died at the end of 1872. In 1874, being 
only 28 years old, he was appointed DE Rouge’s successor as professor at the College 
de France, the school of learning founded in the sixteenth century by the illustrious 
Hellenist, Guillaume BudA A chair in this famous school has always been considered 
by scholars, alike in France and abroad, as the highest position a teacher can attain 
in any of the various branches of learning. 

Shortly before this Maspero had taken his doctor’s degree, by presenting, according 
to French academic custom, two compositions: one an essay in Latin “ de Carchemis 
oppidi situ,” and the other a book entitled Du genre epistolaire chez les Egyptiens 
de Vepoque pharaonique. It was the first time that Egyptology had been submitted 
to the judgment of the Paris University. This book contains a great number of 
translations, most of them from papyri in the British Museum, and some of them 
quite new. 

From that time Maspero’s energies were turned into two different channels 
of activity, one in Paris and the other at Cairo. He lectured in Paris until January 1881, 
when he first visited Egypt. Mariette was then dying. The founder of Egyptian 
archaeology, the first scientific explorer, who had succeeded in spite of the greatest 
difficulties in creating the Boolaq Museum, was a Frenchman. France was very 
desirous that the scientific work in Egypt should remain under the influence of the 
nation which had produced Champollion. Therefore at the end of 1880 it was decided 
to found the “ Institut francjais d’archeologie orientale,” the French Parliament having 
voted a sum of money for its creation ; and at the beginning of 1881 Maspero, who was 
to be the director, arrived at Cairo with two young Egyptologists and two Arabic 
scholars. He had only been there a few weeks when Mariette died, and Maspero was 
at once appointed director of the excavations and of the Boolaq Museum. This marks the 
beginning of his first period in this capacity, which ended in 1888 when he returned 
to Paris to take up again his professorial duties at the College de France. 

His first directorship was very different from the second. Circumstances then were 
not what they are to-day ; there was only the Boolaq Museum, much too small for 
the constant increase of antiquities, which had to be put away in store-rooms, the 
shou neh of the Arabs. The European assistants as well as the native officials were 
few in number, and Maspero had great difficulties in obtaining money from an 
embarrassed treasury. It was the time of great financial and political troubles; 
these culminated in 1882 in Arabi’s revolt, which obliged all the Europeans to leave 
the country. Maspero had to go with the rest ; he left his museum, not knowing whether 
he would ever return in the same capacity, or in what state he would find the precious 
collections which had been consigned to the care of one or two native officials. The late 
Sir Charles Wilson told the present writer that, having entered Cairo in the morning 
with the English troops, he went in the evening of the same day to Boolaq to 
see what had become of the museum, and was happy to find it untouched. 

1 " C’est done a Monsieur he Rouge que je dois ma carrifere." 
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Maspero returned as soon as possible, in the autumn, and resumed his position 
and the work which had been inteirupted. Mariette, even on his death-bed, had 
not ceased to think of his excavations, specially of his last undertaking, the opening 
ol the smaller Pyramids. He was only half conscious when his friend Brugsch came 
in from Sakkarah and brought texts which he had copied in two of the Pyramids 
just entered, those of Pepi I and Mereura. Maspero, immediately after his appoint- 
ment, continued the work of his predecessor and opened three more. The copying 
and translating of about 4000 lines of inscriptions took several years. He began 
the publication of text and translation in 1882, and ended the work in 1894. 

Another great archaeological event which marked that period was, on the denuncia- 
tion of Mohammed Abd er-Rassoul, the discovery of the famous hiding-place at 
Deir el-Bahari where the mummies of the great kings of Egypt had been stored at the 
time of the XXIst Dynasty. This discovery was made in July 1881 when Maspero was 
in Paris ; Brugsch Bey and Achmed Effendi Kemal went by the steamer of the 
museum and gathered this marvellous collection, which is unique amongst the archaeologi- 
cal remains of any country. Where do we find, except in Egypt, not only the history 
or the monuments, but the bodies themselves of the great kings whose high deeds 
are related on the walls of the temples which they erected and which were adorned with 
their statues ? 

In this Journal I must not omit to say that to the time of Maspero’s first 
directorship, to the year 1883, belongs the beginning of the excavations of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, which had been founded the year before by a committee with 
Sir Erasmus Wilson as chairman, and having among its members Sir Charles Newton, 
Reginald Stuart Poole, and Miss Amelia B. Edwards. In the winter of 1883-4 the 
present writer started the excavations of the Fund by his identification of Pithom at 
the place called Tell el-Maskhuta. 

Maspero from the beginning was most friendly and benevolent to the Fund, 
the work of which he always encouraged. But political circumstances did not leave 
him so free as in later years ; and in the first contract made with him about excavations 
at Pithom it was stipulated that every monument discovered should go to the museum 
at Boolaq, and that the excavator should not take away anything. At the end of 
the work I brought to the museum on my dahabeeyah everything I had found ; but 
as the excavations had been satisfactory, and in order to encourage the Fund to further 
effort, Maspero agreed that two of the monuments, viz. a crouching scribe, the recorder 
of Pithom, and a granite hawk, should be given as “don gracieux” by the Khedive 
to the British Museum, where they are now exhibited in the Great Gallery. 

In 1886, owing to various circumstances, one of which was Madame Maspero’s 
health, Maspero was obliged to return to Paris, where he remained thirteen years. He 
resumed his lectures at the College de France, in which he generally prepared books 
or articles which he published afterwards. These years were marked by his two 
greatest works, viz. the publication and complete translation of the texts of the Pyramids 
and his Ancient History of the East, in three quarto volumes, to which we shall revert. 
In 1883 he became a member of the “Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,” 
and iu 1887 was made Honorary D.C.L. at Oxford 1 . This was the only occasion on 
which he visited Eugland, and he stayed only a few days. 

1 Maspero was also an Honorary Fellow of Queens College, Oxford. Ed. 
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In 1899 lie was asked to return to Egypt ; Lord Cromer particularly insisted 
on his goiug to assume the directorship of the Museum in Cairo, which had just been 
built, and to organize the “Service des Antiquites,” which is now one of the important 
administrative departments of the country. During that time he tried to keep up 
his literary activity as well as he could, but he had to reduce it in a great measure. 

His second directorship of the “ Service des Antiquites ” was marked by the complete 
organization of that Service, which hardly existed before. This he could not have 
accomplished without the strong support of the Egyptian Government, and of Lord Cromer 
and his successors. Money was granted in sufficient quantity, and a whole staff of 
officials was appointed, not only for the Museum but for keeping an eye on everything 
connected with antiquities. The country was divided into five inspectorates. At the 
head of each of these is an European inspector, with native assistants. These inspectors 
may have to conduct excavations themselves, but their chief duty is to report on any- 
thing which turns up either fortuitously or in the work of the fellaheen. 

The great difficulty at present is that the natives know what antiquities are, 
and the high prices they fetch in the market. Many of them have worked for 
European or American excavators. They find out the places where antiquities are 
likely to be discovered, especially cemeteries, but they do not reveal them ; and during the 
summer, when there are but few Europeans in the country, they carry on their own 
excavations for the benefit of the dealers. This illicit trade the inspectors are trying 
to prevent, but it is only with great difficulty that they can have any influence in 
this respect. 

Maspero had also to regulate excavations in general. The Egypt Exploration 
Fund was not the sole foreign society working in Egypt, as in 1883. Not only learned 
bodies but also representatives of museums asked to be allowed to dig, and sometimes 
groups of people interested in the antiquities of Egypt applied for permission to do 
so, with the condition that they should have a certain share of what might be unearthed. 
These excavations, generally made by competent men, have often led to important 
results. Besides Prof. Petrie, one of the veterans in Egyptian archaeology, and his 
assistants, Prof. Garstaxg representing England, Prof. Reisxer America, Prof. Schia- 
parelli the Turin Museum, Prof. Steixdorff and the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, 
under Dr Borchardt s dnection, Germauy, have all brought to light a considerable 
number of monuments of all kinds which have greatly furthered our knowledge of 
the life and customs ot the Old Egyptians. They have also contributed to solve some 
historical problems. 

I he pei missions to dig were granted by a committee on Maspero’s recommendation. 
Of the many persons who have excavated in Egypt, all owe a debt of gratitude to 
Maspero, not <>nl\ tor the great courtesy with which he received their requests, 
but also for the facilities he gave them for carrying on their work, and for his 
generosity in the division of the results of the excavations. The present writer has 
especially to express his thanks for the valuable support Maspero gave him during 
several years when he was working tor the Egypt Exploration Fund. Maspero’s kind- 
ness sometimes brought him into difficulties, as when he granted concessions to natives, 
an action severely criticised. 

During his second directorship he did not himself excavate, this work beirm 
assigned to inspectors. His efforts were devoted in the flrst place to the arrangement 
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of the Cairo Museum, the immense building in which are gathered all the antiquities 
discovered since Mariette first started the small museum at Boolaq. Thence it had first 
been removed to the Palace of Ghizeh, one of the last constructions of the time of 
the Khedive Ismael Pacha, a showy and lightly built mansion, especially suitable for 
a large harem, and the solidity of which was doubtful. The new building had been 
finished and the contents of Ghizeh transported thither shortly before Maspero arrived. 
He had to classify this collection, the riches of which one cannot conceive before 
having gone through these lofty galleries. The Catalogue had already been begun ; 
Maspero enlisted various scholars for its pursuance, and it consists now of more 
than 50 volumes in quarto size with numerous plates, and is not yet finished. 

Maspero wrote the Guide-book to the Museum, of which there were several editions, 
in both French and English. This Guide-book is most interesting and instructive ; it 
contains many expositions of the writer’s point of view on archaeology, art, history, and 
religion. The fault of the book is perhaps that it is too scientific for ordinary travellers 
and not sufficiently practical for reference. Its value can hardly be appreciated by the 
ordinary visitor to the Museum. 

One of the principal objects of Maspero’s attention and care was the strengthening 
of the monuments which were going to ruin. For instance, owing to a large sum 
of money which had been granted by the Government, M. Legraix set to work to raise 
the fallen columns of the great Hypostyle Hall at Ivaruak. This long and difficult 
task, which lasted several years, is now finished, and visitors are able to walk, as 
did the present writer in the spring of 1914, through this forest of huge columns, 
which was in antiquity considered one of the seven wonders of the world. 

At the same time, the temple of Luxor was entirely excavated, except the mosque 
of the patron saint of the village. The wall of the passage which runs round the 
back part of the temple at Edf'u was also strengthened and partially rebuilt. But 
Maspero’s attention was chiefly attracted to the temples in Nubia, the existence 
of which was threatened by the barrage of Assuan, which turns the lower part of 
Nubia into a lake. The first thing to be done was a complete exploration of the 
country and of all the cemeteries it contaius. This was accomplished by Prof. Reisxer or 
under his direction. At the same time a description of the temples was compiled and 
copies of all the inscriptions were made by various scholars, a work which has already 
run into a dozen fine volumes. All this Maspero superintended during his annual 
journeys in Upper Egypt. He generally started in December iu the dahabeeyah 
of the Museum, went straight to Nubia, stopping at various places on the way down. 
During his last journey in the winter of 1914-5 he visited the excavations of the Fund 
at Abydos. We had just got into what I regard as the tomb of Osiris, and had cleared 
the end of the northern nave of the great pool where the ceiling of huge monoliths 
is still preserved, as well as the granite pillars, giving an impression of great power 
and architectural skill. 

In 1909 the Congress of Ouentalists met at Cairo, and during that time a telegram 
informed Maspero that the King of England had raised him to the dignity of 
K.C.M.G. 

The difficulties of the administrative work, which did not always go on very 
smoothly, and the climate of Egypt in the summer months acted on his health, so 
that in the spring of 1914 he was obliged to resign. He returned to Paris a few 
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days before the war broke out, and was immediately elected by the “Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres” as its “Secretaire Perpetuel.” He had hardly assumed 
his new position when he was attacked by a severe illness, brought on partly by 
the departure of his youngest son for the front. He recovered sufficiently to resume 
his duties at the College de France and at the Academie; but the death of his son 
in February 7 1915 was a terrible blow 7 to him. Nevertheless he did not relax his 
activities, which were, however, too much for a weakened constitution, and on June 30th, 
1916, he died suddenly in his chair while in the act of rising to address the Academie. 

His scientific work is enormous and cannot be described in a few pages. What 
enabled him to accomplish so much was a combination of intellectual gifts rarely met 
with, which were an object of envy 7 to his colleagues. To an unfailing memory 7 he 
joined a remarkable quickness in grasping any subject, and, for instance in translations, 
of hitting at once on the true sense. He certainly was the last “ complete Egyptologist ” 
able to embrace all the various branches of Egyptology, which have grown considerably 
of late and have necessarily diverged. There is hardly one branch of Egyptology, 
except perhaps the Calendar, on which he has not left his mark. 

He began as de Rough’s pupil, with de Rough's principles, and like his master 
at first attempted translations. This may be considered as his favourite work. He never 
published an inscription without translating it. He was very keen on being the first to 
put an Egyptian text into French or English, and he hardly ever quoted a translation made 
by another without introducing changes of some kind. In this respect, his most marvellous 
achievement is his translation of the text of the Pyramids. Before publishing it, he 
interpreted these texts in his lectures at the College de France, and he has himself 
said what an enormous amount of work they cost him, and the difficulties he had to 
overcome— difficulties which would have discouraged any other scholar. These religious 
texts were something quite new. Some of the signs were met with for the first time, 
the grammatical forms are not those of later times ; and besides, all the allusions to 
ritual, magic, myths, and cosmogony make of these texts a labyrinth through which 
it seems impossible to find one’s way. Add to this the difficulty one finds in all 
leligious texts, viz. ignorance oi the manner m which the ancient Egyptians expressed 
abstract ideas, which must be rendered by something falling under the senses, by some 
metaphor of which it is necessary to find the key, and one cannot but admire the 
extraordinary ability revealed in such an achievement as that of Maspero. It was 
certainly a venture of which no other Egyptologist, except perhaps Brugsch, was capable. 
Here Maspero has shown what was the leadiug feature of his mind: not so much 
method as intuition, the quick discovery of the truth. 

Maspero himself felt that with tbe progress of knowledge much would have 
to be revised in this translation, but he was the first to attempt it ; all new translations 
will have to be more or less based on his, of which a great deal will survive. A 
new one is announced by the Berlin school ; a comparison of the two will be most 
interesting and instructive. 

As to the giammar, he published at the beginning of his career a few studies on 
grammatical subjects in 1871, namely, Les pronoms personnels en egyptien and Des formes 
de la conjugaison, and later on in 1880 Sar la formation des themes triliter es. But what 
occupied him chiefly was Egyptian phonetics, the sound of Egyptian words. He had 
collected a considerable number of notes on grammar, and he intended to publish them 
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and to show what the grammatical system of the Egyptian language was. This he 
considered as the crowning work of his long researches. In it he intended to sum 
up all that he had gathered in his numerous translations, and the results of the insight 
which he had acquired into the language. He began this work in the last number of 
the Recueil, which appeared in January 1916. He entitled his article Introduction a 
V etude de la pkonetique egyptienne. I must quote here his own words, which are in a 
sense his farewell to Egyptological science : — 

J’ai commence, des mes debuts en 1867, a entasser les notes sur des points de grammaire, et, 
depuis lors, je n’ai eesse d’en publier quelques-unes sans essayer d’en composer une theorie d’ensemble, 
estimant que, dans ce genre d’etude plus que dans les autres, il ne pouvait y avoir qu’avantage 
a laisser le temps accroitre la masse des materiaux et mfirir les idees. Si j’etais certain de pouvoir 
vivre une dizaine d’annees de plus, je suivrais encore le meme systeme, et je contiuuerais a donner 
seulemeut des fragments sans lien apparent, dont la generation nouvelle ne saisirait pas la portee, 
tant mes recherches m’ont mene loin du eercle de doctrines oil elle se meut. Malheureusement 
Page est venu, et j’en suis arrive a ce moment de 1 ’existence oil l : on ne doit plus compter sur l’avenir, mais 
oil Ton accepte avec reconnaissance chaque jour qui vient : si je ne veux pas risquer d'emporter 
avec moi toute Fexperience que j’ai pu acquerir pendant un demi-siecle de labeur assidu, il convient 
de mettre a la main l’ceuvre et de me hater. Je n’ai pas l’ambition de composer ici une veritable 
Grammaire Egyptienne, car j’estime que nous n’en savons pas encore assez pour y reussir : le livre 
que je commence a rediger aujourd’hui et que je desirerais, sans trop y compter, pouvoir mener jusqu’au 
bout, ne sera tout au plus qu’une introduction a Fetude de la grammaire egyptienne. Comme je 
l’ai dit un nombre infini de fois et imprime a plusieurs reprises, nous avons eu la chance de trouver 
table rase en matiere de langue au commencement de notre science, et nous avons aborde le 
dechiffrement sans eneombrement de theories preconcues ou de paradigmes preetablis ; ne vaut-il 
pas mieux profiter de la liberte absolue, dont la fortune nous a gratifies de la sorte, pour creer & 
I’egyptien une grammaire qui ne soit inspiree exclusivement ni des modules purement classiques, 
ni des modeles indo-europeens, ni des modeles semitiques, mais qui ressorte entierement d’une analyse 
des testes entreprise avec l’aide de tous les rnoyens que la philologie peut nous pr6ter a quelque ordre 
de langue qu’elle s’applique 1 C’est une partie d’un chapitre preliminaire que je publie ci-joint. 

I hesitate to translate this paragraph, which sets forth Maspero’s point of view 
so clearly that it could only be obscured or weakened by being turned into another 
language. His principle is very simple. Let us study Egyptian for itself, without 
attempting to cast it into a Semitic or Indo-Germanic or any other mould. Egyptian 
may present features which belong to different classes of languages, without itself 
belonging to any of them. This book begins with the graphic system which expresses 
three sorts of articulations : “ 1° des consonnes proprement dites supposant l’existence 
de phonemes occlusifs et sifflants. — 2° des voyelles. — 3° des sonnantes.” The chapter 
published refers only to consonants. This classification of the Egyptian letters shows 
that he was by no means in agreement with the German school. His opposition will 
have come out strongly in the chapter on vowels, which I believe is finished. In the 
last letter which he wrote to me, speaking of those articles, he said : “ I shall not enter 
into polemics with the Berlin school, but my doctrine is so much opposed to theirs 
that it will come to the same thing.” 

How far he carried his work we do not know. It is probably not finished, and 
it may be feared that we have lost one of those masterpieces which effect a complete 
change in many points of view and which introduce research into new fields. 

Maspero’s view on mythology and religion are to be found chiefly in numerous 
articles in the Revue de VHistoire des Religions. Most of them have been republished in 
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the collection of his works which is part of the Bibliotheque igyptologique. They 
are for the most part reviews of books bearing on Egyptian religion. Here also 
Maspero had ideas which are the result of a thorough knowledge of religious texts, 
and which the study of such writings as the Book of the Dead forces upon one s 
mind. There was not one Egyptian faith; especially there was no fixed religious system. 
It varied according to localities and to time. The faith of Heliopolis is not that of 
Abydos, and the origins of the gods are not the same. Besides, one can trace in those 
books remains of obsolete ceremonies or customs, old fetichism, and much magic. Here 
also the names under which religions are classified cannot be applied, and we have 
to study the faith of the Egyptians as a thing apart. 

In art, Maspero distinguished various schools, especially the curious productions of 
the time of Amenophis IV, which he attributed to Heracleopolis ; he also broke with the 
idea, which is still too prevalent, that art runs parallel to the time and is intimately 
connected with a definite date. 

His greatest work is his Histoire ancienne des peuples de l’ Orient classique (in three 
volumes 1895-1899). He had first published a handbook covering the same field. But 
here we have a complete picture of what the life of these nations was from their 
origin to the conquest of Persia by Alexander. It shows the result of the great change 
which has taken place in our views as to antiquity. Fifty years ago the nations were 
divided into Greeks, Barbarians, and Hebrews. Besides this, these nations were con- 
sidered as absolutely separated from each other. Each one had its own political 
limits and its own customs, and had hardly anything in common with the rest. The 
discovery of prehistoric antiquity and of primitive civilisation considerably contributed 
to shatter this idea, proving that these primitive people already possessed extensive 
trade relations even with distant countries. Afterwards the great archaeological 
discoveries, chiefly in Mesopotamia, revealed how nations have been influenced by others, 
and not necessarily through war or invasion. Egypt, owing to its special nature and 
the few points from which it is accessible, was more isolated than the nations of Western 
Asia ; besides, it is probably in Egypt that we find the oldest monuments. Maspero 
therefore began with Egypt, and the origin of the Egyptian empire. He intended 
to rewrite the Egyptian part of the first volume, which has been much altered owing 
to the discovery, made chiefly at Abydos, of the Kings of the first three Dynasties. 
Already in the first volume he passes to Chaldaea and to the earliest Sumerian 
civilisation, and afterwards, paiallel with the history of Egypt, he describes the empires 
of Assyria and of Persia and the events which took place in Palestine. Having in his 
youth studied cuneiform, he could speak of those empires of Western Asia not exactly as 
an expert, but with a certain knowledge of the texts which were not to him, as to many 
historians, a sealed book. Evidently with the progress of science many of his statements 
will be contested; but it will be long before another scholar attempts so vast a work, 
which would have filled another man’s life, and could be accomplished in five or six years 
only owing to the extraordinary capacity for labour given to its author. 

Egyptology will long mourn the death of Maspero, the chief of the French school, 
the worthy' successor ol Champolliox and de Rouge, whose authority 7 was recognized 
far beyond the Irontieis of France, and who was the last representative of the heroic 
age of Egyptology, the age of the great conquests in Egyptian science. 
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THE PHARAOHS PLACENTA AND THE 
MOON-GOD KHONS 

By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 


In the last number of the J.E.A., pp. 199 — 206, when pointing out the resemblance 
between the object on the head of a goddess in the famous birth-scene at Deir el-Bahri, 
and the Mulongo of the king of Uganda, I referred several times to an article by 
Miss Murray and Dr Seligsian (Man, 1911, No. 97), in which they show that the 
beliefs and practices of the Baganda with regard to their king’s placenta are remark- 
ably paralleled among the Ancient Egyptians. I hope that this article of mine, which 
was suggested by certain statements of Professor Sethe in his contribution to 
Borchardt’s Das Grabdenkmal des Konigs Sahu-re, n, p. 77, will still further confirm 
Miss Murray and Dr Selig man’s theory. 

While Sethe accepts their conclusions with regard to what the emblem c-Q 
represents, viz. the Pharaoh’s placenta, he differs from them entirely in his translitera- 
tion and translation of the oft-accompanying name. This name (see Murray-Seligman, 
op. cit., pp. 167 — 169, 171), which one would expect to mean “placenta of the king” 


or the like, is variously written a 


id 


q . 


/WWW , 


and £ 


’S’ 


l 


/WWW |W/M 


O /WWW 


Murray-Seligman transliterate a , (3 aud y hmv-stn, 8 and e hnw-n-stn, 


and render them by “the khenu (or ‘inside thing 1 ’) of the king” — i.e. “the placenta 
of the king.” They do not transliterate £ but translate it “ the Royal Child.” 

Though, as we shall see, hnw-stn and hnw-n-stn are incorrect transliterations, 
Miss Murray and Dr Seligman are clearly right in recognising that forms a — e are 
mere variations in the spelling of one and the same name. Their article was written 
before Sethe published his article Das Wort fur Kbnig von Oberiigypten in A.Z., 49, 


pp. 15 — 34, in which he proves, almost beyond a doubt, that 


not stn, and that 


(var. 




reads n-siv-t ( ny-sw t ) 


nsiv is an abbreviated form of the 


same word 2 . Our difficulties, caused by the apparent discrepancies in the writings of 
the name of the rQ -emblem, are thus completely removed. We recognise at once in 


1 Why “inside thing of the king 1 ' should mean “the king’s placenta" they do not attempt to explain 

2 For further and conclusive evidence see Lacau, Rec. True., xxxv, p. 228, Spiegelberg, A.Z , 5o, 
pp. 124-5, Blackaiax-Ctardixer, Rec. Trac., xxxviri, liv. 1 — 2. 
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the forms a — 6 the word n-sic-t or nsw 1 “ king,” while it seems pretty clear from j that 

a £>> (TTTjT) 

the first element in the name is not hnw or hnw-n, but merely © h , — I and 


1 yQ) being debased (or perhaps semi-sportive) writings of the simple ® 0 1 > 

^ AAAA/VS A/WWV 

® . , aJL, h-n-s(w)t, h-nsw, his 2 3 . The name for the c^p -standard. therefore, is 

AAA/WA T H ^ 

“ the h of the King.” 

Can it be that in © h we possess the ancient Egyptian word for placenta (in the 
construct form) ? 

Griffith ( Hieroglyphs , p. 46-7; see also Dayies-Griffith, Ptahhetep, I, p. 32) 
inclines to the view that © represents a ball. But there is no known word for ball 
from which, on the principle of acrophony, # could get its alphabetic value h. Griffith 
can only suggest that there may be some connection between the postulated word for 
“ball” 4 and hihi “toss up,” hh “run swiftly.” 

According to Sethe (op. Borchardt, op. cit., p. 77) the sign represents, not 
a ball, but a placenta “ Mutterkuchen ” ; he accordingly translates h-n-sw-t, h-nsiv, 
“ Konigsnachgeburt,” “ king’s afterbirth.” 

In view of the belief of the Baganda that the afterbirth is a second child born 
dead, whose ghost is intimately connected with the welfare of the actual, or living, 
child, this theory of Sethe’s admirably suits the strange writing of form £. It, like 

all the other variants, must read h-n-sw-t or h-nsw. which reads hn (the o at 

this time is valueless), fulfils the same function as and in forms 8, e, while 

r/vw A/WVNA 

the child Jpj , seeing that it wears the crown of Upper Egypt, must read n-sw-t or nsw 1 . 

,0 

Thus Juj acts the part of a word-sign ( n-sw-t , nsw), and at the same time serves as 

a determinative of the general sense of the compound,— the afterbirth, as we have just 
remarked, being conceived of as a second child. 

4 In form y the final «• in „sa- is wanting, as in htp-d-ns, the demotic version of ktp dy ny-sw-t 
(Griffith ap. Petrie, Denden-h, p. 54 ). 

2 reads and re P reseuts the in forms a. ,3, y. A substitution of h for h is not 

surprising in the late period .see Junker, GranunatH ■ der Dendaratexte, § 30 ), to which this example 
of the word belongs. Instances of this interchange are, indeed, found as early as the Xllth Dynasty 
(see Blackman, Rock- Tombs of J/uV, n, p. 24 , n. 6, p. 34, t , 3) 

- \\ ith the form h-.s, which is very late (see De Morgan, Korn Oinbos, p. 342 ), compare the 

Coptic ujouc and Greek As we shall sec, hob,:, the Moon-god Khons, is apparently 

the Pharaoh's placenta in the guise of a voting prince. 

4 Something like : ef. dt “snake. - It “b-My," producing d. h. 

•> It is worth pointing out that the beliefs and customs of the Ancient Egyptians with regard to 
the Pharaohs placenta, dealt with in this and my previous article, evidently originated in Upper, not 
Lower, E=>pb *°r " king of L pper Egypt;, not bity (king of Lower Egypt), is used in this 

compound It is significant that the Proto- Egyptians of the .fold were connected both racially and 
commercially with tue Hamitie copies in the south (see for example Elliot-Smith, The Ancient 
Egyptians, p. 63 tf. ;. 
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What can be adduced in support of Sethe’s view, which is also my own, that # 
represents a placenta ? 

The sign as given in Davies-Griffith, Ptuhhetep, I, PI. XIY, is not very unlike 
the drawings of fresh placentae reproduced on p. 170 of Miss Murray and Dr Selighan’s 
article. In the earliest examples (Petrie, J ledum, Pis. XI, XIII, XXIII, et passim) 
the colour is yellow. We might compare, perhaps, the brown colouring of r ^) in the 
papyrus of Nesiuekht-tawi (Murray-Seligmax, op. cit., p. 170)? Upon the yellow 
ground are frequently black or red horizontal lines, as in the printed type (#). Do 
these lines represent veins ? 

From the point of view of shape (and perhaps also colour) © might well be 
a conventional representation of a placenta. 

Now for the philological side of the question. 

As we have already seen, there appears to be no word meaning “ ball ” from which 


© could derive its alphabetic value h. But there is a word ® JS), which, as its 

determinative shows, must either be a word for ‘‘child,” “babe,” or for some object, 
person, or action, that has to do with “ child.” In certain late texts (Ptolemaic and 

Graeco-Roman) which, in view of the variant ©Cj(j j§), is to be read hy, un- 

questionably means “child.” Thus, for example, in Moller, Die beiden Totenpapyrus 
Rhind, I, 7 h, 4, Osiris is called 0 ®|S) “ The nobie 

child of the Divine Pair 1 ,” where, in the parallel demotic version, hrd, the ordinary 
word for “child,” is substituted. ® Jj) also occurs several times with this meaning in 

The Festival Song of Isis and Xephthys (see Budge, Egyptian Reading-Book, pp. 51, 
53, 57, 58, 62, 63). 

.Q 

Despite a long search I have discovered no instances of ^ bj) = “ child,” “babe” 

occurring outside Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman texts, except two very doubtful ones- 
in the Book of the Dead. They are : — 


1. 


<L. 


czso o 


j T / 


N. N. AWM 

3X I O I 




O 


© o 


I III (Naville, Tdb., Ch. 42, 1. 1) 


“Repelling the knife in Herakleopolis Magna (Xn-ny-swt, gunc) by so and so. 0 land 
of the tree, white crown of the statue, O standard-god (?), I am the child (?): 4 times.” 

9 


2. Z5 ffi \\ 




-2ssl# 


0 Q p 0 -||“ xx Q 1 c ^ ] ( °P- c < 

-U LI _Zi /WoWA 1 


Ch. 64, 1. 46 (var. Aa bis)). 

This passage seems to be hopelessly corrupt, but the last words might be translated 
“ the child (?) who is in Wdn-t.” 

(c) AWW\ 


2 vvvaoi Be ol ; see Brugsch, H orterb., Suppl., pp. 993-4 and also 
Molleh’s own note, op. cit., p. 87 (121). 


2 A word 
mean “babe.” 


\\ 


occurs in Ch. 85, 1. 15 (Ed. Xaville' but it certainly does not seem to 
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If h ( hy ) means “child,” the name of our standard must be “Child of the King.” 
It is true that the placenta was regarded by the Baganda as a child, but it was the 
real child’s twin (Mulongo). If the Ancient Egyptians held beliefs similar to the 
Baganda on this point, — and we have good reasons for believing this to be the case 
then we should expect the name of this standard to be not “ Child of the King,’ but 
“Twin” or "'Brother of the King.” 


“§) ? If so we are no nearer to dis- 


But is “child” the original meaning of ( 
covering how #, which must originally have been a pictogram, or word-sign, like 
*3— => or , got its alphabetic value h\ 


As a matter of fact the word 




of which 




are variant forms, occurs not only in late texts, but in those of the Middle and New 
Kingdom also, in combinations which make, as we shall see, the translation “ child ” 
impossible. 

As was shown in my previous article ( J. E. A ., Ill, p. 205), the Baganda believed 
that the ghost of his placenta or “twin” ( Mulongo ) was so closely linked with the 
living individual that, if an unauthorised person partook of the fruit of the plantain 
beneath which a placenta was buried, its ghost was taken from the clan to which it 
and its living twin belonged, and the latter would die in order to follow his twin 
ghost. Again to enable the dead king to become a perfect and complete divinity able 
to give oracles, it was necessary that the two ghosts, his own (attached to his jaw-bone), 
and that of his placenta (attached to the stump of his umbilical cord), should be 
brought together. Thus the ghost of the king’s placenta, though external to his 
physical being, formed practically a part of his personality. The taking away of this 
ghost during a man’s lifetime meant death to him, and the absence of it after death 
meant an incomplete existence, if not absolute non-existence. 

The ruling caste in Uganda that held these beliefs is, as I pointed out in my last 
article ( J.E.A. , III, p. 200), of Hamitic origin, and therefore akin to the Egyptians, and 
I suggested at the same time that these beliefs form part of the stock of religious 
conceptions common to all the North African Hamites. It is held by some authorities 
that there are certain racial as well as cultural affinities between the Proto-Egyptians 
and the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia 3 . The idea of a spirit, or protecting genius, 
attached to each individual and at the same time inextricably bound up with his 
personality, existed in a highly developed form among the Sumerians and Babylonians. 
To illustrate this, I here reproduce a very interesting statement on the subject most 
kindly furnished me by Dr La no don. 


© -3 

i The writing | jp) , which occurs in a Totente.n belonging to the first half of the XVIIIth Dynasty 
' l'< nyi'ii* of NT , Cii. 04, 1. ID , suggests that Q is here used as a word-sign (see Eriian, Gramm. 3 , § 53). 
' q i lC I - die writing of the word in the earliest .Middle Kingdom example I know of 

. Blackman', Rock Tombs of Met?, ii, PI. XA ;. For the change of io to y see Eli man, op. cit. §§ 99, 
loO, 180, Junker, (iro uino.it ik tier Dt ^ 13, 5. 

See Elligt-Smith, The -1 t Egyptians, p. 138 ff. ; Eduard Meter, Geschichte des Altertums, 

S 200. 
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“The fundamental concept of personality in Sumerian and Babylonian religion is 
a sort of dualism, a person and a super-person. ‘ A man and his god ’ form a unity 
which under normal conditions always exists. 

Thus in passage I, an incantation against the seven devils, the text runs : — 

I. ‘ The god of a man is a shepherd who seeks pasture for the man. 

But from his god they (the devils) seized him away for food.’ G.T. 16, 12, 44-6. 

Another passage identifies the ‘ god of a man ’ with the man’s soul. 

II. ‘The suffering man they rushed upon like a storm, filling him with sickness. 

That man was torn from his soul.’ G.T. 16, 24, 10—13. 

One of the seven devils is addressed as follows: — 

III. ‘ O wicked Utukku that dwellest in the house, in thy sparing not the god of 

the man.’ G.T. 16, 32, 167. 

In later times a man was supposed to have a double super-soul, i.e. a male and 
a female deity. Thus we have repeatedly in the prayers of the magic cults: — 

IV. ‘ I some one the son of his god, whose god is some one, whose goddess is 

some one, stand before thy divinity.’ 

A very remarkable incantation is : — 

V. ‘ When they (the devils) came into the house for evil, the god of the house 

and the goddess of the house were humiliated. The protecting genius 
(an animal-image of some deity) of the house fled into secrecy.’ K. 5179 
in G.T. 16, 39. 

It is obvious that the super-soul of man was not regarded as one of the great 
gods, although each person was attached to the local cult of one of these great deities, 
and in his prayers addresses them as ‘my god.’ The incantations and prayers usually 
end with the appeal to be restored to the ‘kindly hands of my god.’ This means 
that the man’s divine genius may return to his body. 

Thus one of the great incantations ends with a command to the god Marduk: — 

YI. ‘ Into the hands of Shamash (the sun-god), chieftain of the gods, give him 
(the sinner). 

And may Shamash restore him to the kind hands of his god in security.’ 
G.T. 16, 11, 38—42. 

A sinner is always called ‘the son of his god.’ This, whatever its origin may be, 
means in practice ‘the protege of his genius.’ 

VII. When a man is in the power of witches, etc., the texts say ; — 

‘His god is filled with woe.’ G.T. 17, 10, 70. 

Or we read: — 

VIII. ‘They have caused my god and my goddess to wail for me.’ Maklu, i, 6. 
Hence a man in the power of the devils is deserted by his god. 

IX. ‘His god from him is far away. 

His goddess is absent from his body.’ G.T. 17, 29, 25-8. 
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Finally the classic passage is : — 

X. ‘ His god has departed from his body, 

His sympathetic goddess has retreated aside.’ Skurpu, V, 9 — 14. 

I know of no references to the actual conquest of a genius by a devil. The situation 
is rather the retreat and flight of a genius who returns after the ritual of atonement.” 

These passages from Babylonian and Sumerian texts plainly show that the existence 
of a man and his “god,” or protecting spirit 1 , were inextricably bound together. The 
god, Dr Laxgdon tells me (we see this also in passages IX, X), was supposed to be 
actually resident in the person’s body’. If the god (or gud and goddess) was chased 
out of a man, the devils (of sickness) had no difficulty in entering into, and taking 
possession of, him. Sickness meant that the protecting god (or god and goddess) had 
been driven out and was far from the invalid’s (his son’s) body. The “ god,” Dr Laxgdon 
also informs me, was, it would appear, the element in the human being that survived 
death and continued to exist in Hades — in other words a man’s “ god ” was what we 
should call his “soul." 

Thus in two extremes of culture, the one (that of the Sumerians and Babydonians) 
highly developed, the other (that of the Baganda) semi-savage, the idea prevailed of 
a spirit closely linked with the existence of every person whether alive or dead. Though 
conceived of in Babylonia as actually dwelling in the body of the living person, who 
was the “god’s” son, it was yet spoken of as something apart from him. Similarly an 
Egyptian literary composition of the Xllth Dynasty- represents a man as holding 
a conversation with his bat- (hi), as though it were an entity distinct from himself; and 
yet at death a man was supposed to become a bai or ikh (tth ), and, from the earliest times, 
ceremonies were performed and formulae repeated to ensure the deceased becoming one 3 . 

Dr Laxgdon is inclined to think with me that in the beliefs of the Baganda, and 
the postulated beliefs of the Proto-Egyptians, concerning the placenta, we have the 
origin perhaps of the protecting genius or in-dwelling “ god " of the Sumerians and 
Babylonians; but he believes that no trace survives in the Sumero-Babylonian literature 
of the very primitive notion that the placenta is a second child (the first stage, one 
would imagine, in the development of the belief in a Schutzgeist). The Tigris-valley 
dwellers had reached such a high level of culture at the time from which even the 
oldest surviving religious literature dates, and their theory about the protecting god 
was by then so far developed, that its fantastic origin had probably long ago passed 
into oblivion. 

1 From passages 14 , 4 ,4 HI — X, we see that the protecting genius had a female counterpart ; cf. 
the kl and hms-t of the Egyptians (see Gardiner, P.S.B.A., xxxvii, p. 259). In a subsequent paper 
I hope to show that the Egyptian conception of a kt (or Schutzgeist ) originated in the belief that the 
placenta was a second child. 

2 See Ermax, Gesprach ernes Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele, pp. 17-8 ff. Dr A. H. Gardiner has 
pointed out to me that bi is the reading here, not Uh (as Erjian, loc. cit., suggests), and refers to 
Moller, Paliiogcaphie, i, 209. 

3 See for example Breasted, Dec el opulent oj Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt , 
pp. 59 — 61, L., D., II, 5, and especially L., D.. ii, 71 c, where the action of the officiating lector 

(j(Z5-J) ls labelled P ‘‘Spiritualizing (i.e. reciting the formulae pre- 

scribed for the ceremony; in order that he ,'the deceased; may become a spirit.” See also Blackman, 
Rock Tombs of Meir , ill, p. 29. 
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On the analogy of the beliefs entertained by the Hamitic ruling caste in "Uganda, 
the placenta, or rather its ghost, would have been supposed by the Ancient Egyptians 
to be closely connected with the individual’s personality, as we have seen was also the 
case with the “ god ” (or “ god and goddess ”) of the Babylonians. Deprived of this 
ghost the individual was a sorry’ thing possessing no initiative or power to resist 
external influences. Without his “ god ” the Sumerian fell a prey to devils ; similarly’, 
if robbed of his “ twin’s ” ghost, the Baganda baby died, and the Baganda king-god 
was imperfect and unable to give oracles 1 . 

Thus while in one aspect the placenta-ghost is a protecting genius, in the other 
it is the force that controls and suggests a man’s thoughts and actions 2 . In short, in 
this latter aspect it is his personality 3 . 

If the original meaning of hw, hy, is ‘‘placenta,” we now have (seeing that its 
ghost is in one aspect intimately’ connected with the welfare of its living twin and in 
the other is that twin’s personality) the explanation for the various meanings, which, 
as the contexts show, must be assigned to that word in texts both of the Middle and 
New Kingdoms and of the late period. 

These uses of hw and its variants (apart from the late value “child”) are well 
illustrated by the following passages : — 

1. 11 Blackman, Rock Tombs of Heir , ii, p. 2, 

PI. XY ; XII th Dynasty, temp. Sesostris I. “ Baron, nomarch, unique personality 4 , 
without a rival.” This and No. 4 are, so far as I am aware, the earliest known 
instances of hw occurring in inscriptions of the Middle Kingdom. 


•2. v vhM (read <j>l) ® ® “©s- ~ J ' L ~ ^ Pap. Leiden, 344 verso, 3, 6. 

As Sethe (ap. Borchardt, loc. cit.; A.Z., 45, p. 05) thinks, the meaning of hr hiu- 
must be something like “in (von) meiner (deiner, seiner) Art,” “in (of) my (thy, his) 
nature (character) 5 .” We can therefore translate this sentence, “ Unique in his nature 
(or ‘personality’), there exists not the like of him.” 


3. 



© 


J l 




—n— 1 1 

AA/WVA O 


Urk., iv, 942; XVIIIth Dynasty’, 


temp. Tethmosis III. “Re, lord of Eternity, unique in his nature, ruler of Ever- 
lastingness there exists not his peer.” 


1 As I pointed out in my last article ( J.E.A. , III, p. 205), it was probably owing to these beliefs 
about the placenta and its ghost that Horus fought Seth in order to recover the stolen umbilical 
cord of Osiris. 

2 This is well illustrated by the belief of the Baganda that, unless united with his “twin's” ghost, 
the dead king was an imperfect deity, — i.e. his directing intelligence was impaired or lacking. 

3 So the ki (which, as I hope to show in another article, is intimately connected with the theory 
that the placenta is a second child) is on the one hand a protecting genius, distinct from its protege 
(see Breasted, Deeelopment of Religion uvd Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 52-5), and on the other 
means nothing more than “personality,” “character,'’ “nature” (see Gardiner, P.S.B.A., xxxvu, 
p. 257, n. 3). 

4 That A w “placenta” should stand for (a) "placenta-ghost, 1 ' {A) “personality,” presents no difficulty 
for the primitive mind does not clearly distinguish between the spirit and the object in which the 
spirit manifests itself. Thus among the Baganda the word Mulongo “twin” seems to stand equally 
for the ghost of the “twin” and for the material object to which the ghost was attached. 

5 See immediately above and footnote 3. 
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4. Griffith, Sint, PI. 4, 1. 214-5; Xllth Dynasty, 

temp. Sesostris I. “ Unique in nature to him who is in the Palace ( i.e . Pharaoh).” 


PE; 




/VW\M WWW 




Newberry, Beni Hasan, i, PI. XXYI, 1. 154-5; 


Xllth Dynasty, temp. Sesostris III. “Sole friend, there exists not one who is of his 
nature.” Here “'of his nature” means nothing more than “like him” (i.e. no one 
was as intimate with the king as he was), indeed “ like ” 2 seems to be the meaning 
of hr hw- in practically every case in which it is preceded by a negative, e.g. in: — 


6 . 


like him.” 


I l 


S) Q. Roche jioxte ix, Edfou, I, 228. “There is not one who is 


7. 


C 

\\ 

one who is like him 


! — e_n_-^s“ ®i=3n(j(j L., JD., IV, 76 e. “Quite unique, there is not 

2 \\ /VWWV I | I Jj 


8. 




Pap. Berlin, 3049, 4, 3. 


‘There is not another like him.” 


9- —a— ^ ^ RRt'GSCH, Worterb., Suppl., p. 901. 

“ There is not another like her.” 


10 . 

/VWW\ I I jQ 


e 


Hid. 


“There is not one who is like this god.” 


11 . 


„ §oA s ,T 

M i \t 


ibid. 


“There is not another like (him) in name 3 .” 


12. 


/VWM EH 

Cl r.vcAN ^==. — 


n & 

I ^ . 


Stele of I kher nofret, 1. 9 = Schafer, 


Mysterien des Osiris, p. 14 ; Xllth Dynasty, temp. Sesostris III. 

“ My majesty knows that there is no one who will do it like thee.” 


© © a | o „ 

P P ^ | New beiir\ , El-Bershvh i, PL \ I ; Xllth Dynasty, temp. Amenemhet II- 


O © 

Sesostris III. On the analogy of no,. 1 and 4 @ must be an abbreviation of 


^2- 


hw W ( ,- 


the initial iff being assimilated to the immediately preceding it- in Air? If SOj ma y not the frequent 
O.K. title really read hw ir( 1 

' Since the l >lacentA wa “ the “ twiM " of ^e child, it, ghost would naturally be regarded as the 
child's spiritual counterpart. Hence the idea of -likeness,'' - similaritv.” is inherent in the word hw 

’ °I 1,erhap ’ ‘' natUr ^ “ charaeter '‘ U '« “ p ere used in place of let, as not uncommonly” in 
Graeco-Roman texts ,e.g. Muller. Tm K;j e „ 71*, w ,,,* Rh i„d, i, iv, 2 and 6, vi, 12, vii, 10 ix, 10) 
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'□ ©. 


3£'i|k 


p ^ Shipwrecked Sailor, 1. 107-8 ; XHth Dynasty. 

“ There survived not one of them besides myself.” 

As Gardiner, A.Z., 45, p. 65, points out, we have in passage 12 the connecting 
link between the ordinary meaning of hr h w- preceded by a negative and that of 
“besides,” which it must possess in this instance. We might compare, he suggests, 
the Egyptian hr hw- 1 with our “as well as,” which can mean both “like” and “besides.” 


14. 


■T. 


ffi 


° V 

HDD Xl 


■W; 


Naville, Tdb., 


q a o □ -ju. 

I I I 11 % I WVWW /"AAAAA 

Ch. 42, 1. 18 (Pap. Nu) ; first half of XVIIIth Dynasty. 

“ I am the ruler of the throne, the opener of births on this day, there exists not 
my like.” 

Here hy means just “similitude,” “likeness 2 ,” as it does, in a somewhat modified 
sense, in the following passages : — 

a n 


15. 


w 


5\\ 






Brugsch, Worterb., p. 1148. 


“ As thou art, so is he who came forth from my body.” 


16. 


\\ 




Ibid. 


“As the son, so is he who fashioned him 3 4 


17. 


\\ 




AAAAAA > 

AN * 


^¥11 nii ; 

“ As thou art, so is the son of Osiris.” 

Finally hy is weakened to a mere particle, as in the following passage 

ll 


18. 


\\ 




Pap. Saltier, 3, 6 — 8. 

“And so the matter ended.” 

All these meanings of hw and its variants are secondary and worn down, though 
we can see how they arose. 

But does hw ever occur in its original signification of “ placenta ” ? It seems to do so 
in the list of titles of Khu-en-ukh, a YIth Dynasty priest, whose tomb-chapel is at Kuseir 
El-Amarna (see Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, I, p. 8). Among other posts this person . 


held those of tiJ | ^ 


□ 


©© 




eg) 


n c W I /VWv\A 4 

D U 


1 In both 12 and 13 hr may be used in the sense of “in addition to” (Eraiax, Gramm. 3 , § 447 5). 
Then hr hw-k, hr hw-i, would mean “in addition to thy, my, personality,” i.e. thyself, myself. With 
this use of hw- of. the English use of “soul” in such an expression as “Out of a crew of twenty I 
was the only surviving soul.” 

See above, p. 242, footnote 2. 

3 Cf. our “ Like father, like son.” In English we should reverse the order in the other cases also 
and should say : “ As is one who came forth from my body, so art thou,” “ As is the son of Osiris, 
so art thou.” 

4 From my own copy of the inscription. It has been published by Quibell, Anncdes du- 
Service III, p. 258. 

Joum. of Egypt. Arch. ill. 
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“ Priest of Hike 1 , Priest of the Red Crown, Servant of the Souls of Pe, Servant of the 
Souls of El-Kab, Priest of the Two H of Horus, Over the Mysteries of the Good God 
(i.e. the Pharaoh).” 

In a string of titles, all of which are intimately connected with the kingship, Horus 
must mean the king, and ©j§) can only be the word hw, hj, we have been dis- 
cussing. “Priest of the Two Personalities (or ‘likenesses’) of Horus” sounds most 
unlikely, and so does “ Priest of the Two Children of Horus.” We know nothing about 
a cult of the Pharaoh’s two eldest (?) children, and the god Horus had four, not two, 

sons. Does therefore mean “placenta,” in the literal sense of the word? The 

objection to this interpretation is the duplication of But this difficulty is not 

as serious as it appears at first sight, for, as stated in J.E.A., III, p. 200, two models 
of a placenta were found in the tomb of Harmhab. There are two explanations for 
this duplication. 

1. The Pharaoh was assigned ceremonially two placentae (one, of course, a model) 
because as ruler of Upper and Lower Egypt he impersonated two gods, Horus and Seth 2 . 


2. One is the placenta and the other the stump of the umbilical cord. 

If, as we have some reason for supposing, both these relics were preserved by the 
Egyptians, the ghost would be supposed to attach itself to either. Since the stump of 
the umbilical cord, as we learn from the beliefs of the Baganda, was the substitute 

for the placenta, both these relics might equally well have been called #jj§) ; indeed 

the Baganda actually speak of the preserved umbilical cord-stump as though it were 
a placenta (see J.E.A., III, p. 199). It is not improbable, therefore, that the title 

^0^)0^} means “ Priest of the Two Placentae of Horus (i.e. the king).” 

It is possible that @ also occurs in its (postulated) original meaning “ placenta ” 

in a very common title. Instead of reading \ ^ <^> , as rh-ny-siu-t, and translating 

it “ King’s Acquaintance,” Sethe (ap. Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs Scihu-re, II, 
p. 77) would read it ivy h-ny-swd and translate “Guardian of the King’s Placenta 3 .” 


In support of this view he quotes the writing J 


in the feminine form of the title, 


'which occurs once in Berlin Mus. 7969 (Schafer, I, 35). He compares this with 


bny-t-r / (fern, form of 5 


hny-ri), which occasionally replaces the usual 


. Further support of Sethe’s reading and rendering is supplied by Davies, 
Deir el-Gebnhci, H, Pis. XVII, XVIII. In both instances Hm-ri the wife of Isi is 


1 In hi» capacity of priest of the Red Crown Klxu-eu-ukh was naturally connected with magic. 
For the magical properties of the Pharaonic- diadems >ee Ermax, Hymaen an das Diadem der Pkaraonen, 
pp. 24 (2, 1 — 2', 3.3 d), 1), Pyr. 1S32, Sethe, Zuc Sage con i Soanenauge, p. 12. 

2 He might have possessed these two placentae merely owing to his being two kings in one, the 
twofold character of the realm never being lost sight of at any period. 

3 Sethe seems to think, however, that in comparatively early times it came to mean no more 
than ‘"Belonging to the kings family.' "Der zuni Konigsstamm oder zur Konigssippe gehorige.” 
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entitled ^ ^ ^ try-t h-ny-stv t. Here out of respect the # precedes ^ iry-t, and 0 A 
“placenta” is, in its turn, for the same reason, preceded by ny-sw-t. I know of 
one instance of this arrangement in the case of the masculine form of the title, i.e. 
° © \ r y h -ny-sw-t (Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, n, PL X). 

/WWW < ~ T " 

In an Old Kingdom inscription (temp. Snefru) there is yet another possible 
reference to the cult of the Pharaoh’s placenta, viz. in the tomb-chapel of Methen. 
In one scene (L., D., n, 5) Methen, in front of whom two priests are performing 


funerary ceremonies, is entitled 



“ Director of the Temple of the h-n-sw-t (?) (King’s Placenta ?) of Snefru, regulator of 

the priests, keeper of the king’s afterbirth (?).” The sign cAD as reproduced in L., D., 

T 

loc. c it., and in Aegyptische Inschriften aus den Koniglichen Museen zn Berlin, I, p. 85, 
looks very like the placenta-standard. It may, however, be the somewhat similarly 
shaped emblem that reads div } (see J.E.A., III, p. 199, n. 1), with which, as von Bissing 
(Die Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum des Rathures, p. 10) points out, our standard must not be 
confounded 1 . This point, unfortunately, can never be cleared up, as the sign in 
question, along with most of the others, has now completely disappeared. 

Though we have no text that definitely fixes the meaning of ® and its variants 

as the well-known passage in the Papyrus Westcar (quoted J.E.A., m, p. 208) does 

that of ^ We are 011 w ^°^ e Ihfi'ly justified in coming to the conclusion 

that the primary meaning of is “placenta,” and that it occurs in that sense in 

the above quoted YIth Dynasty list of titles as well as in the name of the CiO-standard- 

"T- 


1 That the name of this emblem is da-i cannot be disputed in view of Pyr. §§ 1155 a, 994 e. 

There is another emblem the royal chin-beard (Sethe ap. Boechardt, op. cit., pp. 97-8), that 

reads dtcl, the symbol of the toilet-god of that name (see Pyr. §§ 631a, 1428, 2042 a, 1329 c, Mar., 

Mast., p. 366). Seeing that and Loth have the same name, there may be some connection 

between them ; Griffith has suggested to me that which, as von Bissing remarks (loc. cit.), looks 

like a sack, is the toilet-god’s symbol placed in a bag and set upon a perch, the regular support for divine 
emblems. There seems to be little doubt that the object upon the perch in the not uncommon O.K. 

title |j o is the dw>- not the A/iiw-symbol ; unfortunately the only actual facsimiles of the 

sign, so far as I know, that have been published (Davies, I) dr el-Gebrdwi, i, Pis. Ill, VIII, XVIII, 
id., II, Pis. XIII, XVIII), are damaged. 

- Perhaps we have yet another mention of the “ King’s Placenta ” in Pyr. 456 a — e : — 
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The determinative Jj > is due to the belief that the placenta is a second child, the 
“ twin ” ( Mulongo ) of the real child. As I have pointed out, the only certain instances 
of ®|f) being used in the sense of child, are in texts of the Graeco-Roman age. The 

compilers of religious texts in that late period found great pleasure in the use of 
antiquated and rare words. By that time the primitive notion about the nature of the 
placenta had very possibly been lost sight of, anyhow somewhat obscured. Thus, 


misled by the determinative, the archaizing scribes took ^ J3j) to be merely an old 
and unusual word for “child.” 

We now come to the subject from which this article partially derives its title, — 
the origin of the tnoon-god Khons. 


hnsw. 


That we recognise 


The commonest spelling of the god’s name is 1 V 

/■A /WNA I 

at once as being also a way of writing the name of the Pharaoh’s placenta, and it 
was as this, I venture to suggest, that our moon-god commenced his career. The 
earliest forms of his name that I know of, are : — 


1 . 


, in the proper name AAAAAA Hsy-hnsiv 


Beloved of Khons 


(Hoffmaxx, Theophoren Personennamen des dlteren Agyptens, p. 49 = Sethe, Unter- 
suchungen, VII, 1); temp. Old Kingdom. 

□ 8 • n- 


in the proper name 


p. 07); temp. Middle Kingdom. 
3. © 


“ Ptah-and-Khons ” (Id., op. cit., 


(Er max, Gesprach eines LebensmUden mit seiner Seele, p. 27); 
temp. Middle Kingdom. 

It is improbable that we are to recognise the name of this god in Pgr. 402 a (see 
Ermax, Chrestomathie, ii, p. 28, s; Id., Handbook of Egyptian Religion [English 
Translation], p. 91 ; Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, 
p. 127), though, since Khons was identified with Thoth 1 , we may possibly have 

a punning allusion to his name in Pyr. 130 d : — Jj C 1 ^ ° (j < — 

C IV- ~) j ^ ^ ^ . From this word hns most authorities have held that the name 

Khons is derived, Khons, according to them, meaning the “Traveller” (Er max Hand- 
book of Egyptian Religion , p. 12; Brugsch, Religion and Mythologie, p. 359). This 


idea, though not very convincing, seemed to be supported by the spelling of the word 

when thou journeyest to thy meadows, when thou fare.it within (the shadow of) thy 146-grove, and 
thy nose -melleth the sweet savour of the Vintage-god, do thou cause the ka of Unas to mount up 
for him to his side, even as this thy t did mount up for thee.” ffnswt here however, is 

feminine. It is difficult, despite its association with kt, to identify it with the word we are discussing. 
At such an early period it seems almost incredible that the original meaning of the two elements in 
the compound could have become so obscured that the whole was treated as a feminine owing to the 
ending ->w-t. But see my remarks on pp. l'4S-9. 

1 The edrIie ' t il ‘ sUnce - bo ' vever ’ ” f thl * identification, so far as I can ascertain, is the one already 
quoted from the Lebti’Smnchr. 
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in the oldest example quoted, i.e. in which — *— not , forms the last 

syllable. But since we now know beyond a doubt 1 that even in the Pyramid Texts, 


ny-sw-t can be written 


nsiu ( Pyr . 814 c), what would have seemed 


I WVWA TT / I : 

a very formidable objection to my theory disappears. 

Do the forms in which Khons is depicted in the temple reliefs also support this 
somewhat startling suggestion ? 

He is generally represented in one of the two following guises : 

1. He has an ordinary human body, but a hawk’s head, which is surmounted, as 
is often that of Thoth. by the moon’s disk within a crescent (Fig. 1). 




Fig. 2. 


2. He is depicted as a young prince (Fig. 2), in which case he wears the side- 
lock of hair and carries the usual insignia of royalty, the whip and crook' 2 ; he is 
clothed in the antiquated royal apparel 3 4 , which was, however, still worn by the Pharaoh 
of the historic periods, in accordance with tradition, at the sol-festival 1 ; round his neck 
is a runtf-necklace, the weighted pendant of which hangs down his back 5 . 

The latter is the god’s most characteristic form, and thus he is figured in the 
earliest existing representations of him ( e.g . L., D., ill, 15, 18). 

With regard to his position in the pantheon. 

He is the son of Arnon and Mat, and with them formed the Theban triad ; 
Thebes indeed seems to have been his original home, and here a great temple, named 


1 See Blackjian-Gardiner, Rec. True., xxxvm, liv. I — 2. 

2 For the | and jj , see Kees, Opfertaaz, p. 13. 

3 See von Bissing, Die Reliefs com Sonnenheiligtuni des Rathxires, p. 15, who rightly points out 
that it is in his capacity of ling, not of a dead god, that Osiris (and other gods as well) wears this 
attire and carries these emblems. 

4 See, for example, L., D., ill, 36 a, 49 a, 74 d. 

5 Cf. the broad collar with pendant tassel worn by Osiris (e.g. Murray, Osireioa, PI. VIII), and 
by the king in scf-festival array (L., D., in, 36 a, 74 cf). 
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“House of Khons-in-Thebes Nefer-hotp ” (Champoi.I.iox, Notices descript ives, ii, pp. 223, 
226), was built for him by Ramesses III. Before the New Kingdom he seems to have 
been little known, anyhow outside Upper Egypt 1 , — the earliest certain mention of him 
(except as an element in proper names) occurring in the above quoted passage in the 
Gesprdch eines Lebensmiiden, where he is closely associated with Thoth. Even in texts 
of the New Kingdom and late period 2 he seems to possess practically no features or 
attributes peculiar to himself, these being nearly all borrowed from the gods with 
whom he was identified, viz. Thoth 3 , Horus 4 , Shu 5 , and Re 5 . 

His identification with these gods is quite explicable. As a moon-god he would 
of course be regarded as a form of Thoth. Since the moon moreover is the left eye 
of Horus (Sethe, Zur Sage vorn Sonnenauge, pp. 4 — 7), he was closely associated, and 
finally identified with, that god. His identification with Re, which came late in his 
history, is explained by Sethe (op. cit, p. 6, n. 2). Finally as son of Amon, whom 
the Theban priests identified with Re-Atum, he naturally assumed the role of Shu 
(Brugsch, Religion unci Mythologie, p. 49-5). 

It was in his capacity of Khons-Horus, Khons-Re, that this god was assigned 
a hawk’s head. His real form, as we have seen, is that of a handsome young prince, 

with the attribute ^ ^ q Nefer-hotp, — the only attribute, it would seem, save one 

other 7 that he bears in his own right. It is most significant that the inscriptions 
attached to Khons qua Khons, contain no mythological allusions; in fact until the 
Ptolemaic period no stories seem to have been told about him. He has derived all his 
characteristics, except his royalty and his youth, from the gods with whom he was 
identified. His lack of individuality, his youth 8 , his princely attributes, and his name 
ffnsw, all agree with my theory that he is the Pharaoh’s placenta, the royal “ twin,” 
elevated to the position of a god. The fact that the placenta was never, like the 
majority of the Egyptian gods, conceived of as a person who had once actually lived 
on the earth, would account for the lack of stories about Khons. Moreover he is, as 
it were, the representative of all royal placentae, and would, one imagines, have come 
into existence as a god when the real significance of the name h-nsw had begun to 
fade. The time that this began to happen might well have been towards the end of 
the Xllth Dynasty, or the period between the Xllth and XVIIIth (cf. the remarks of 
Kees, Opfertanz, p. 8), the very time when the god Khons begins to come before our 
notice. The fact that the king could be said to have two placentae (see above pp. 243-4) 

1 See p. 236, footnote 5. 

2 In the very late Bentresb stele (see Breasted, Records , ill, § 429 ff.) which describes him as a 
god who cures those who are possessed with evil spirits, he is entitled “ Khons-the-Plan-Maker-in 



3 Champ., Rot. clescr., i, p. <24, ii, pp. 84, <24, 206, 20S ; Lanzoxe, Dizionario di Mitoloyia Egizia, 
PI. CCCXV. 

4 Champ., op. cit., ii, pp. S4, 206, 213; Lanzoxe, loc. cit. 

3 Champ., op. cit.. ii, pp. 2uC, 811 ; Piehi., Inner, /,,'e'ruyl., p. IfeS, 4 ; Moller, Die leiden Toteapapyru* 
Rhind , p. 85 , 107;. 

6 Champ., op. cit., ii, pp. 219, 225. 

7 See above, footnote 2. 

© 

11 Cf. the determinative in SJ) etc. 

I A 
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as early as the Vlth Dynasty, is a hint that the purely physical basis of the belief 
in the Pharaoh’s twin had even then begun to be lost sight of. 

But it might well be asked what possible connection there could be between the 
Pharaoh’s placenta and the moon. On this point, so far as I can ascertain, Egyptian 
records have nothing to say. In Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 236, however, we learn that 
the King of Uganda’s umbilical cord-stump (= his placenta) was closely associated with 
the moon. “Once a month he (the Kirnbugwe) carried the ‘Twin’ into the royal 

presence, and placed it before the king, who took it out of its wrappings of bark cloth 

and after inspecting it returned it to the Kirnbugwe, who wrapped it up and restored 
it to the temple. This was done at each new moon ; after the ‘ Twin ’ had been taken 

to the King, it had to be exposed in the doorway of the temple for the moon to shine 

upon it (the italics are mine), and it was also anointed with butter.” 


Additional Note. 

After this article had been printed, it was brought to my notice by a physician 
that uniovular twins have only one placenta 1 , and are always of the same sex (see for 
example Eden, Manual of Midwifery, pp. 86-8, 3rd edition, 1908). Moreover it is 
these uniovular twins, I was informed, that bear such a close, often indistinguishable, 
likeness to one another. 

The Egyptians may well have noticed that in the case of twins the single placenta 
coincided with identity in sex and appearance. This natural phenomenon, therefore, 
possibly accounts for such expressions as zv c hr hw-f, nn tun hr hw-f nn ky hr hw-f, 
iv e hr hw n imy-Ch (see pp. 241-3). If so they are to he rendered (literally) “ sole one 
upon his placenta,” “ there is not one (sc. beside himself) who is upon his placenta,” 
“there is not another upon his placenta,” “sole one upon the placenta to him who is 
in the palace,” — the idiom originating in the fact that when a person is not one of 
uniovular twins (in which case there would be two children of the same sex and 
appearance upon a single placenta), his exact {living) 2 counterpart does not exist, 
i.e. he is a unique person (nn tivt-f nn snmv-f). Eventually, by a- natural enough 
process, hr hw- came to mean little more than “like,” “as well as,” “besides,” as is 
shown by examples nos. 11, 12, and 13. 

If this suggestion is correct, it does not, I think, invalidate the explanation, given 
in the preceding pages of this article, of the use of hw in such connections as examples 
nos. 1 and 14, or what has been said about the twofold aspect of the placenta-ghost 
(pp. 235-41). 

The very close resemblance of the hieroglyph § to a placenta, it might be noted, 
is well illustrated by figs. 25, 47, on pp. 39, 87 of Eden’s above-quoted Manual of 
Midwifery. 

1 Usually the umbilical cords are separate, but they are sometimes fused at the insertion into the 
placenta. 

2 But the ghost of the placenta would have been regarded as his exact spiritual counterpart (see 
above, p. 242, n. 2). 
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THE ATA-HOUSE AND THE SERDAB 

By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN, M.A. 

Among the numerous Old Kingdom mastabas uncovered by Dr Junker in the 
course of bis excavations in the Pyramid-field of Gizeh, during the season 1912-13, 
was one of rather unusual design, belonging to a courtier named Rawer. A full 
description will be found in Junker, Vorbericht iiber die zweite Grabung bei der 
Pyramiden von Gizeh vom 1G Pezember 1912 bis Miirz 1913, pp. 10 — 13. Parallel to 
Rawer’s mastaba, on the east side of it, and so close as to leave only a narrow lane 
between them, lay a mastaba of somewhat earlier construction. The south wall of 
Rawer’s mastaba was prolonged so as to join on to the south-west comer of this other 
mastaba (see fig. 1 in text), thus blocking one end of the lane. In the thickness of 



B 

Fig. 1. 

A. Mastaba of Rawer. 3 . Lane between the two mastabas. 

B. The mastaba lying to the east of it. a — b. Position of the inscribed frieze. 

1. Cult-room. c — e. Offering-places. 

2. Serdab. f. Serdab-squint. 

this connecting wall is the serdab belonging to Rawer’s mastaba, with the usual squint 
{e.g. L., D., ii, Pis. 5, 25 , Steindorff, Pas Grab des Ti, PI. 132) in the north side. 
Above the squint, foiming the frieze on the north face of the wall, was an inscription 
in large and deeply cut signs. According to Junker, op. cit , p. 12, the inscription 

consists of the titles of Rawer followed by Jo U h-t Id, “ house of the ka," Junker 

tells us that the frieze was not m position when found, but that it had fallen down 
and lay close to the wall of the serdab, ‘ exactly beside the place where it had formerly 
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stood, so that there could be no doubt about the original position.” Since this inscrip- 
tion was above the serdab-squint, Junker infers that “house of the ka ” is the name 
for the serdab ; he accordingly comes to the conclusion that Maspero’s theory about 
the ka and its relationship with the statue is, after all, correct. 

Moret, however (see A.Z., 52, p. 88), examined the inscribed blocks in question, 
which had been deposited in the Cairo Museum, and found that in front of Rawer’s 
titles and name was a group of signs that Junker has not recorded in his VorbericJrf. 

The whole inscription reads : — " J "' I a 

I I ki /vwwv T © Jl Lri V 

Aa-house of the scribe of the king’s records in the presence, the king’s acquaintance 1 , 

Rawer.” 

It would appear, therefore, that the Egyptian name for the serdab-squint is “ eyes 
of the Aa-house.” 

Moret, on the contrary (A.Z., 52, pp. 88-9), thinks that if “ eyes of the Aa-house ” 
were the name for the serdab-squint, the inscription would have been, not upon the 
frieze, which runs the whole length of the north side of the serdab, but around the 
squint itself. Surely this demands greater exactitude on the part of the ancient 
architect than one can reasonably expect ? 

Moret (rightly as I think) also holds Steindorff’s view ( A.Z. , 48, pp. 154-5), 
that the Aa-house is the whole mortuary building, not one particular portion of it. 

He therefore argues that if by . . Du , “ eyes of the Aa-house,” the squint 

were meant, then the A'a-house would have to be the serdab, which, in his as in my 
opinion, it is not. He accordingly maintains that “ eyes of the A’a-house ” is not the 
name for the serdab-squint, but for the serdab itself. 

Since writing that article, Moret has published in Comptes rendus, 1914, p. 538 ff., 
a most interesting and important text, in 1. 42 ff. of which we read : “ These Aa-servants 
shall do their business in the matter of the little fumigation and every good thing 
appertaining thereto, (and) they shall not tarry sitting 2 in the A’a-house.” It is quite 
obvious that here “Aa-house” cannot mean “serdab.” Indeed the serdab, apparently, 
could not be entered when once it had been roofed over, and it was so small that no 
A’a-servants would ever want to “ tarry sitting ” in it. In short, this passage combined 
with one quoted by Steindorff in A.Z., 48, p. 155 3 , shows pretty clearly that the 
Aa-house is nothing more or less than the chamber, or collection of chambers, forming 
the entire tomb-chapel. 

If we adopted the view, which Moret rejects, that the “ eyes of the A’a-house ” 
are the serdab-squint, would that necessarily involve our taking the Aa-house to be 
the serdab, which, in my opinion, it cannot be ? 


■V 


yu 


'Eyes of the 


1 Or perhaps “guardian <>f the king’s afterbirth” (see Sethe ap. Borchardt, Gntbdenkmal des 
Konigs Sahu-re, ii, p. 77). 

2 This makes one think of the bench in the open court of Mena’s mastaba at Dendereh (Petrie, 

Dendereh, p. 6). 









grave in my Aa-house” (Morgan, Cat. mon., i, p. 177). 
Joum. of Egypt. Arch. in. 


“I made excellent ... my 


33 
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At this juncture it would be as well to recall the fact that the cap-stone of 
Amenemhet Illrd’s pyramid has two eyes carved upon it (Breasted, History of Egypt, 
fig. 94), and that two eyes, painted or inlaid, — often with the representation of a door 
or of a “facade-stele” (see tan Gennep-J^quier, Le Tissue 
ciux Cartons, p. 27) beneath them, — are frequently found upon 
the head-end of the left side 1 * of Middle Kingdom coffins — 
the part to which the face of the dead would be turned 
(Ermax, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 128-9; Junker, 

J.E.A., i, p. 251). Similar eyes are also common on so-called 
false doors 3 and stelae, especially those of the periods of the 
Middle Kingdom and XVIIIth Dynasty (fig. 2 in text; 
van Gennep-J£quier, op. cit., p. 34, fig. 35 ; Davies, Five 
Theban Tombs, Pis. Ill, V, XX; Davies-Gardiner, The Tomb 
of Amenemhet, PI. XXV, and ef. PI. XXVII ; Egyptian 
Stelae in the British Museum, ii : PI. 32, iii, PI. 20). In the 
tomb-chapel of Ukh-hotp, son of Ukh-hotp and Heni the 
Middle, at Meir (Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir , i, pp. 9, 

12, 13, 17), there are three pairs of eyes upon the west 
wall, one to the north of the statue recess, and two to 
the south of it. The eyes, each pair of which is in a 
yellow rectangular enclosure, are placed in the middle of 
scenes depicting Ukh-hotp spearing fish and hurling his 
boomerang at wild-fowl ; but they clearly have no connection 
with these scenes. There is also a pair of eyes on the 
west wall of the statue recess 3 . 

The eyes on the pyramid cap-stone and the coffins were not protective, hut, as 
we learn from the inscription which accompanies them on the cap-stone and also on 
one coffin, enabled the dead to see the light of day 4 5 (Breasted, Development of Religion 
and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 73; Ermax, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, p. 129). 
I cannot help thinking, however, that the main object of the eyes on the west wall 
of Ukh-hotp’s tomb-chapel, and of those on the false doors and stelae, was to enable 
the deceased to look out of the spirit-world into the tomb-chapel 3 , see all the visitors 



False door in tomb-chapel B, 
No. 3 at Meir (see Biacioiax, 
Bock Tombs of Meir, p. 8). 


1 Sometimes on the interior iLacau, Rorco phages anteneurt an nouvel Empire, i, PI. 1 ffJ, some- 
times on the exterior, surface {op. cit., Pis. XXIV, XXVil-IX). 

- in certain Vlth Dynasty examples, e.g. the sculptured false door in the cult-room, and the 
frescoed false doors in the burial chamber, of Mena's Mastaba, the eyes are on the folding doors 
themselves, one on either flap ^Petrie, JJendeveh, Pis. I and III). 

3 The lower half of the wall is occupied by a -facade-stele.' 1 In the upper half, which is sur- 
mounted by a khektr-inem, are the usual seven vases of ointment. Above these are two of Ukh-hotp’s 
wives squatting on a mat, and above them again, the two eyes between the symbols for Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

4 The actual words of the text are:-- The face of X. is opened, that he may behold the face of 
the Lord of the Horizon when he -ills across the sky.” Griffith was evidently unaware of these 
two inscriptions when he wrote his contribution to Petrie's Dendereh (see p. 42 of that work) 

5 ils the faKe door elkll,leJ tlie dwased to enter the tomb-chapel (Davies-Gardiner The 
Tooth of Amenemhet, V . 74; C apart. Cne Rue de Tombmux, PI. XCTV; Maspero, Dana of Civilization , 
pp. 253-4 , so the " eye- would permit hirn to see into it. 
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who entered it from time to time, and watch the progress of the funerary services 
periodically performed therein. Moret could surely raise no objection to calling such 
eyes as these the “ eyes of the A'd-house ” ? 

The eyes seem generally to have been placed where the presence of the dead was 
located in a special degree. They are on the coffins, because the coffin was the 
repository of the corpse ; on the west wall of Ukh-hotp’s tomb-chapel, because the 
abode of the dead was situated in the West; on the false doors and stelae, because in 
and about them the presence of the dead was felt especially to reside 1 . In a mastaba 
the presence would naturally be located in the serdab, for it contained the statue, the 
substitute for the corpse 2 . The wall of the serdab, therefore, is just the place where 
one would expect to find eyes. 

But apart from every other consideration, if we bear in mind, what Moret accepts, 
but momentarily seems to have forgotten, that the ia-house is the whole tomb-chapel 
building, of which the serdab is but a small part, the only serious objection to the 
view that the serdab-squint is the “eyes of the I’a-house” is removed 3 . The fact of 
the term “ eyes of the &a-house ” being applied to the serdab-squint does not imply 
that the serdab is the &a-house. The “eyes of the £«-bouse” just happen to be placed 
in that part of the A - a-house where the presence of the deceased was especially located, 
and, when the &a-house was a mastaba, that part naturally enough would be the serdab. 

There are several good reasons for the serdab-wall being furnished with a slit 
instead of with a pair of sculptured or painted eyes, though these would, it is true, 
be all that the spirit would require to enable it to see into the tomb-chapel. But in 
some of the periodical funerary services performed therein it was desirable for the 
deceased’s body, or its substitute the statue, to be in close proximity to, if not in 
actual contact with, the mystic implements and offerings of the mortuary priests ; it 
was particularly important for the incense smoke to envelop the statue (A.Z., 50, p. 71 ff.). 
The serdab-squint would make the fumigation of the statue possible, and would allow 
the priests to make their magic passes close to its face, before which the offerings 
could be held up in the manner prescribed (Maspero, La Table d’Offrundes, pp. 11, 12). 
Again the squint would enable the priests and visitors to see the dead in bodily form, 

1 The false door was usually in the west wall of the cult-chamber ( e.g . Steixdorff, Das Grab 
des Ti, Pis. 45, 139, 140 ; Capart, Uae Rue de Tombeaux, PI. IX). As the deceased was imagined 
to be behind it, in the spirit-world, many of the periodical funerary ceremonies took place in front 
of it (Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 74, 77). The deceased could be actually immanent in his stele, 
and offerings were therefore brought to it (Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 99 — 100 ; cf. Egyptian Stelae 
in Brit. J [us., ii, Pis. 9, 18). 

2 See Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 57-8. To what lengths this .substitution could be carried 
appears from the contracts made by Zefailiap with the priests of Anubis and Upwawet at Asyut, for 
the maintenance of the cult of his four statues (Breasted, Records, i, §§ 535-93 ; Id., Decelopment of 
Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 259 ff.). Of these statues, one was placed in the temple 
of Anubis and one in the temple of Upwawet, so that Zefaihap might participate in the festivals of 
these gods, the third in, or near, his tomb-chapel, and the fourth in a garden. As we have recently 
learnt, Zefaihap’s tomb at Asyut was a cenotaph, his corpse being buried hundreds of miles away in 
the Sudan (Reisner, A.Z., 52, p. 43). See also Eriian, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, pp. 134-6; 
Junker, J.E.A., i, p. 253. 

3 If, as has been suggested, the object of the “eyes’ 3 was to enable the dead to look into his 
tomb-chapel (la-house), we have more reason than ever for supposing the “eyes of the la-house” to 
be the serdab-squint. 


33—2 
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and this would give to all their actions a reality that they would otherwise lack. 
Thus the serdab-squint would have served as “ eyes ” for the living no less than for 
the dead. 

To clinch the whole matter, the Egyptian word for serdab is actually preserved 
to us. 

In the bottom register of the scenes on the east wall of one of the rooms in the 
tomb-chapel of the youngest of the three Pepionkhs at Meir (Blackman, Rock Tombs 
of Meir, i, pp. 6, 10), there is a mutilated scene depicting a row of that nomarch’s 


statues (PI. XXXIX, fig. 1). 


The explanatory inscription reads : — 





“Atrival(?) of the statues of the nomarch, treasurer, superintendent of the South, 
confidential friend, lector, superintendent of the priests, Heni the Black, at the statue- 
house.” That pr-tiut “ statue-house ” is the word for serdab is proved conclusively by 
the following fact. When the scene was complete the statues faced, and were in close 
proximity to, the now destroyed squint-hole belonging to the actual serdab of Pepionkh’s 
tomb-chapel. The floor of the serdab is considerably lower than that of the room 
adjoining it, and what remains of the ceiling does not permit a man to stand upright 
beneath it. That this chamber was the serdab is shown by the fact that its walls are 
covered with rows of representations of statues (PI. XXXIX, fig. 2). Each statue is de- 
picted as standing upon the usual pedestal, and has a name and title of Pepionkh written 
in front of it. 

After the serdab and the room adjoining it had been decorated w'ith reliefs, 
Pepionkh changed his mind and replaced the serdab with a large room, the east and 
west walls of which are covered with remarkable funerary scenes (Blackman, Rock 
Tombs of Meir , i, p. 6). This alteration necessitated the partial destruction of the 
serdab and the cutting of a door, which absorbed the squint 2 , through the left ends 
of the leliefs on the east wall of the outer room. Fortunately the greater portion of 
these reliefs is intact, including the right end of the bottom register (see PI. XXXIX, 
where the Egyptian name for what archaeologists call the serdab is preserved. 

Thus we now know definitel} that the Egyptian name for the serdab, anyhow in 
the \ I th Dynasty, was pr-twt “statue-house,” and, at the same time, w r e have good 
reasons for believing (a) that the squint was called the “eyes of the &a-house,”°and 
(t3) that “ka- house” was a term for the chamber, or group of chambers, forming the 
tomb-chapel. 


1 As Gardiner has pointed out to me, neither shp-t nor ims (cf. Steindorff, Dus Grab des Ti 
Pis. 02-70 ; Newberry, Bud Hasan, i, PI. XXIX) is likely, since there is no trace of the rope or 
ropes for pulling I therefore suggest spr ; the statues have arrived at the statue-house and have 
been taken oft the sledges, which have been removed along with the ropes attached to them 

* T1 f e mnS ! have f, Sll * cient °r enil ‘S t0 admit the statues, which, however, were not 
necessarily very large. Probably the opening was subsequently reduced by masonry work to the 
dimensions of an ordinary squint. J 
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AN OMPHALOS FROM NAPATA 

' By F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

With Dr Reisner’s kind permission a sketch, made from a photograph, is here given 

of a remarkable Meroitic monument which he dis- 
covered last year at Gebel Barkal, towards the 
inner end of the great temple of Ammon. It is of 
sandstone and evidently of moderate size. Its 
conical shape is precisely that of the omphalos at 
the oracle of Delphi 1 . In a previous note 2 I 
ventured to identify it with the umbilicus-like figure 
of the god of the Oasis of Ammon which is recorded 
only by Quintus Curtius in the following descrip- 
tion : — “ The thing which is worshipped as a god has 
not the shape that artificers have usually applied 
to the gods ; its appearance is most like an umbilicus, 
and it is made of an (?) emerald and gems cemented 
together 3 .’' But M. DareSSY had already discovered 
a strange sack-like form of Ammon of Karnak with 
which he quite appropriately compared this descrip- 
tion of the Ammon in the Oasis 4 . 

Anyhow the present omphalos is unique from Nubia and is probably to be con- 
nected with an oracle of Ammon. Perhaps the imitative Nubians took the idea from 
Delphi. The curved top is decorated as if with strings of beads or pendants, the sides 
are sculptured with figures of deities and two royal cartouches, and a band of upright 
lotus buds and flowers encircles the base. The cartouches contain an Egyptian prenomen 

Nibmere f , copied from that of Amenhotp III, and a Meroitic nomen 

Mnhneiuel (?) i.e. Amani-khanewel (?). This makes a second 

Meroitic Nibmere f , there being already known an Amani-tenmemize with that prenomen 
in the shrine of Pyramid A 38 at Meroe 5 . The date of the monument would seem 
to be round about a.d. 1. 

1 Daeembeeg et Saglio, Diet, deg Antiq., s.c. Omphalos. a Journal iii, p. 221. 

3 Cuetius iv, 7. 1 Annales du Service deg Antiquites ix, 64. 

5 Her. Inscr. i, nos. 66, 67. 
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A STELE OF THE EARLY EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY 

FROM THEBES 

By ALAN H. GARDINER, D.Litt. 


In PI. XL is represented a typical, but rather exceptionally well carved, limestone 
stele of the Early Eighteenth Dynasty, discovered at Thebes by Lord Carnarvon in 
the season of 1913-14. Its exact provenance, Mr Carter tells me, was the Mandara 
(see the map, PI. XIX of this volume), where it was found in the upper rubbish above 
Middle Kingdom and Intermediate pit-tombs. The owner was a “chief of the weavers 
of the God’s wife, Ahmose, (also) called Pesiur,” who is depicted sitting, together with 
his spouse “ the lady of the house, Thesh,” in front of a table of offerings ; upon this 
libations are being poured by a lector-priest, whose name the sculptor has forgotten or 
omitted to elicit, for a blank space occurs where we should expect to find it written. 
The superscription reads : — 

“ Making libation and incense and all things good and pure, the lector-priest " 

Four and a half lines of text occupy the bottom of the stele, and give the usual 
funerary formula : — 

“ A boon which the King gives to Osiris in front of the Westerners, the great god, prince of 
eternity, that he may give offerings of bread and beer, oxen and geese, and all things good and pure 
giien by heaven, created by earth and brought by Kile from his cavern, to the ka of the lady of the 
house, Thesh, and to the ka of the chief of the weavers of the God’s wife, Ahmose, (also) called 
PesiCir. It is her daughter (i.e. the daughter of Thesh) who caused her name to live, the lady of the 
house, Mi.” 

The stele, as it will be seen, is thoroughly typical of the period to which it 
belongs, and presents no abnormal features ; however it merits the prominence given 
to it here on account of its fine execution and the admirable composition of the 
reliefs. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 1915-1916: ANCIENT EGYPT 

By F. Ll. GRIFFITH, M.A. 

The first place this year may well be given to Dr A. H. Gardiner’s great 
discovery of an extremely early alphabet which corresponds in part to the ancient 
Semitic alphabet and brings us almost to the very origin of alphabetic writing, that 
goal which has attracted and baffled generation after generation of scholars. It is 
appropriate to introduce the discovery prominently in a review of Egyptology, for 
though this alphabet is not Egyptian it is found on soil which belongs to Egypt, the 
inscriptions by which it is represented were dedicated in an Egyptian shrine, and it is 
through Egyptian evidence that their age and to a certain extent their meaning are 
recognisable. 

The event of most importance to Egyptology itself is the melancholy one of the 
death of Gaston Maspero. It is sad to reflect that the name of Maspero must now 
disappear at least for a time from the annals of contemporary Egyptology. Of that 
gifted family the eldest, Henri Maspero, after one promising work, published in 1905, 
on the Ptolemaic fiscus, turned away from Egypt to the Far East, where Georges, the 
second, is winning distinction in the Civil Service of Iudo-China ; the youngest, Jean, 
fell a victim to the war last year in the first flower of his brilliant development as an 
authority on Byzantine Egypt, and now Gaston their father has followed him quickly 
to the grave, full of honours and with a rich iecord of work accomplished during 
half-a-century of devoted labour. 

In L’Egyptologie, one of a series of brochures under the general heading La Science 
Frangaise, Maspero has given us a review of French work during his own period of 
activity beginning in 1867, the date of a similar report by his predecessor in the 
chair of Champollion, the Vicomte Emmanuel DE Rouge. 

Professor Petrie describes the growth and arrangement of the Egyptian Museum 
at University College, London, in an illustrated article. Anc. Eg. 1915, 168. 

A. M. L[ythgoe] sketches the policy of the Metropolitan Museum in regard to 
excavations etc. in Egypt during the war. Bull. Aletr. Mus. x, 207. 

A work entitled Au Sinai et dans I’Arabie Petrie, by Leon Cart, professor in the 
theological faculty in the University of Neuchatel, is the diary of a student’s tour 
through the most interesting parts of the Sinai peninsula, together with a discussion 
of the problems of the Exodus. It was originally published in the Bulletin de la 
Societe neuchdtelloise de Geographie, t. xxiii, and is reviewed by JkQUlER in Revue 
de theologie et de philosophic, N o. 18, Jan.— Avr. 1916. 
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Egypt of the Egyptians, by VV. L. Balls, is an account of the land and people 
by a former official in the department of agriculture, especially interesting in the 
description of the fellah and his agricultural operations; it is illustrated by a few 
photographs of particular excellence. 

In Journal, III, 41, is an account of the proceedings affecting Egyptology in the 
Anthropological section of the British Association at Manchester, 1915. 

Attention may be drawn to numerous reviews of Egyptological journals and other 
publications in Ancient Egypt, many of which are no doubt from the pen of its 
distinguished editor. Not all of these have been separately noted in the present 
Bibliography. 

Excavations and Explorations. 

Napata. Brief notice of Dr Beisner’s work at Gebel Barkal in 1915-16, 
Journal, III, 220. 

Kerma. A further report from Dr Reisner on this extremely interesting site 
gives his results and conclusions down to the end of the season 1914-15. Throughout 
the Middle Kingdom Kerma was the residence of an Egyptian governor; here the 
local arts of the potter, etc., under Egyptian encouragement or in the hands of 
Egyptian workmen attained an extraordinarily high degree of excellence without at all 
losing their peculiar character: similarly, enlarging on a native fashion, when the 
governor died he was buried in a huge circular tumulus, at which multitudes of cattle 
were sacrificed, and numbers of natives were strangled and interred with suitable 
equipment. The only purely Egyptian features in the burial were some statues and 
inscriptions and alabaster vessels and such like imported from Egypt. Strange to say 
glazed ware was in abundant use at this time at Kerma, and like almost everything 
else on the site had been made on the spot, there being endless relics of the factories 
for it. Gold was freely used ; its source may have been as far off as the alluvial 
deposits on the border of Abyssinia. All this prosperity came to an end in the 
Hvksos period, when the Egyptian fortress was overwhelmed and the whole settlement 
burnt and abandoned. Boston Mus. Bulletin, XIII, 71; cf. A no. Eg. 1916, 86. 

Dakka. The Report for 1909-10 of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia by C. M. 
Firth is devoted entirely to the archaeological results of the excavations in the town 
and cemeteries of Dakka. In the town fortress buildings and wine stores of the 
Roman period were brought to light with inscribed ostraca in Greek and demotic 
with one in Meroitic; a fair number of pieces of Meroitic ware occurred along with 
the Romano-Egyptian and the “ X-group ” ware which is characteristic of the 
Dodeeaschoenus. Dakka may be said to mark the northernmost limit of Meroitic 
influence in such remains, though Meroitic graffiti are found as far as Philac. The 
Christian remains at Dakka are unimportant ; on the other hand the earlier cemeteries 
back to prehistoric times are extensile, and those of the C-group are of the highest 
interest. I he Introduction gives an interesting discussion of the periods represented 
and acute suggestions to explain the extraordinary historical gaps which are seen here 
as elsewhere in Lower Nubia. 

Ombos. Report on improvements and repairs at the temple (cleared and restored 
by de Morgan tventv jears eailier), in the course of which objects ranging from 
Dyn. XVIII to the Coptic period were found. Barsanti, Ann. clu Serv. XV, 168. 
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Second Cataract. Somers Clarke describes the fortresses of the Second 
Cataract, ten in number, from Buhen to Semna, illustrating his memoir by plans 
made chiefly in 1899, and a reconstruction of the fort at Semna, Journal, in, 155 ; 
this essay is followed by a note on the fortress of Gazirat el Malik (Uronarti), by 
R. Douglas Wells, with plan, ib. 180, a similar note on the temple in the fortress of 
Mergisse (Matuka) as it appeared in 1892, by Major H. G. Lyons, ib. 182, and 
commentary on a list of names of seventeen Nubian fortresses from a papyrus of the 
Middle Kingdom by Dr Gardiner, ib. 184. 

Note on Oric Bates’ work for Harvard at Abka. Journal, in, 219. 

Thebes. Accounts of the last work undertaken by the late Mr Theodore M. Davis 
are printed by the Metropolitan Museum in its Bulletin : — 

In 1905 Mr Ayrton, excavating for Mr Davis, had penetrated down long corridors 
in the tomb of Siptah as far as the second chamber, but stopped the work owing tp 
its dangerous condition. In 1912, as no fall had taken place, Mr Davis resumed, 
with Mr Burton superintending, and in two seasons completed the clearance, finding 
a corridor with an abandoned extension to the side, and at the end the large burial 
chamber. Most of the excavation was very difficult, being driven through consolidated 
rubbish formed by falls of the roof and mud washed in ; but the burial chamber was 
found to be only partially filled. Here lay a magnificent sarcophagus of rose granite, 
nearly complete, in the form of a cartouche, with a group of the royal mummy between 
Isis and Nephthys sculptured in high relief on the cover. Nothing else was found, 
except some alabaster ushabtis, limestone jar-stoppers and a few fragments. Bull. Metr. 
Mus. xi, 13. 

In January, 1913, Burton moved Mr Davis’ workmen to the so-called “palace” 
of Ramesses III, immediately south of the temple of Medinet Habu. The brick walls 
for the most part had been destroyed, but a series of stone remains were disclosed, 
revealing two great halls with three thrones (one of which was flanked by fine 
columns), some bath rooms, etc., also remains of glazed tiles for inlaying. Burton 
suggests that the building was erected for some ceremonial purpose and not as an 
ordinary residence for the king. It is much to be hoped that the systematic excavation 
of the site, so excellently begun, may be resumed. Ib. XI, 102. 

Mackay reports in detail for 1913-14 on the exceedingly important work of 
conservation which is being carried out by him in the lheban necropolis at the 
expense of Mr Robert Mond. Ann. du Serv. xiv, 88. 

Howard Carter describes the tomb of Amenhotp I and Queen Abmesneferteri 
discovered in 1914 in the excavations of the Earl of Carnarvon. The tomb was cut 
in a remote wady which opens into the valley near the Biban el Moluk ; unfortunately 
it had been completely plundered out, but it is of great interest as the prototype of 
the royal tombs of the New Kingdom; a plan of the tomb with figures of the 
antiquities discovered is given, as well as a plan of the mortuary chapel in the Nile 
valley. Journal , III, 147. 

N. de G. Davies describes the work done in the Theban necropolis in 1914-15 
for the Tytus fund. Plans of several important tombs were secured by complete 
clearances, and copies and tracings of wall paintings were made. The well-known tomb of 
Nekht yielded an unexpected treasure in a beautiful and well-preserved statuette of the 
owner [unfortunately since lost in the s.s. Arabic]. Bull. Metr. Mus. x, 228 (illustrated). 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. in. 34 
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Evelyn- White reports on the work of the main New York expedition in 1914-15, 
which included the clearance of three tombs of various ages, but was chiefly devoted 
to continuing the excavations at the Palace of Amenhotp III, begun in 1910-12. 
The foundations of a second building, resembling that of the king, but on a smaller 
scale, are planned and described. Ib. x, 253. 

The work in 1915-16 is briefly described by N. de G. Davies, principally the 
clearance of the tomb of Puimre and the excavation of the remainder of the Xlth 
Dynasty Biraba, partly explored by Lord CARNARVON. Journal, III, 218. 

Barsanti describes difficult but successful repairs at the temple of Qurna 
accomplished in the two seasons 1910-11 and 1913. Ann* du Sere, xv, 148. 

Legrain has cleared the southernmost pylon of Karnak, constructed partly of 
blocks from the Aton temple of Amenhotp IV. The door was built, or at least 
decorated, by Harmais (Horemheb). On the door are restoration inscriptions of 
Petubastis and of another king whose cartouche has been usurped by Psammetichus I. 
The colossi in front bear the name of Ramesses II but were erected by Harmais ; at 
the base of the eastern one stood four crouched statues of scribes, two of which 
represented Amenhotp son of Hapu, the other two Pramesse son of Sety. The latter 
personage bears among other titles that of “ heir of the two lands,” and is evidently the 
prince who afterwards ascended the throne as Ramesses I and founded the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The inscriptions on the laps of all these statues were much worn, apparently 
by the pious touch of endless visitors. All the texts and monuments in these 

xceedingly interesting finds are fully discussed by Legrain. Ann. du Serv. XIV, 13. 

Abydos. Clearances in the ruined first court of the Sety temple have revealed 
colonnade at the back and the pylon in front. The inscriptions include a list of 
princes and princesses, sous and daughters of Ramesses II, and texts of Mineptah. 
Lefebvre, Ann. du Serv. xm, 193. 

Photographs with architectural and other notes of the temple of Ramesses II by 
the late Mr Hugh Stannus, edited by Miss M. A. Murray, Anc. Eg. 1916, 121. 

Belabish (on the opposite side of the Nile from Abydos). Brief report of 
excavations in a cemetery of Dyn. X^ III and of pan-grave age, with figures of some 
of the most inipoitant objects from the pan-graves, including a beautiful bag of 
elephant hair. Waixwright, Journal , n, 202. 

Riia, Meir, Quser el Amarna, etc. Report on excavations with inscriptions etc., 
including on p. 87 a list furnished by Schweinfurth of seeds out of two model 
granaries from tombs of Dyn. XII. Kajial, Ann. du Serv. XIV, 45. Kamal reports 
that Said Bey Khashaba has given a museum to Minyeh furnished with objects from 
recent excavations in the district ; publishes Coptic remains from a cemetery at 
Manqabad north of Asyut ; inscriptions and antiquities from an Old Kingdom cemetery 
at El Atamue behind Manfalut ; objects of various periods from the cemetery of Sherifa 
west of Beni Husen and north of Asyut: late antiquities from a cemetery at Titalia, 
south Qusiya ; late coffins etc. from the south end of Meir. Ann. du Serv. XV, 177. 

Since 1911 I have neglected to make a systematic examination of the Gornptes 
Rendus of the Academie de.s Inscriptions and now note the following:— 

Tuna. Executions in a large cemetery of Dyn. XVIII— XX, which had long been 
given over to official and unrecorded plundering, the tombs originally with square 
superstructures and still containing great sarcophagi of granite or limestone belonging 
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to the priests etc. of Hermopolis Magna ; remains of a temple of Aton ; cemetery of 
Dyn. XXVI. R. Weill, Comptes Mend us cle I’Acad. 1912, 484. 

Zauyet el Maiyitin. The Kum el Ahmar was a Roman town of well-built 
houses, the lower vaults of which are still preserved and are more or less free from 
rubbish. They cover a massive structure, which appears to have been a step pyramid. 
Weill, Comptes Mendus, 1912, 488; cf. Journal, i, 259. 

Atfih, etc. A Ptolemaic tomb painted and inscribed, etc. (Mack ay) ; examination 
of the stone dam at Wadi Gerrain near Helwan, first described by Schweixfurth, 
now dated by pottery in workmen’s dwellings to Dyn. Ill — IV (Mackay) ; cemeteries 
of Kafr Ammar (close to the great cemetery at Tarkhan of the First Dynasty) with 
burials of Dyns. Ill — VI, and X — XI, also cemetery and remains of temple of 
Dyn. XXV (Mackay and Waixwright): Roman camp at Shuraf’a, apparently Scenas 
Mandras, with graves and many small antiquities (Exgelbach) ; all in Petrie and 
Mackay, Heliopolis Kafr Ammar and Shurafa ; reviewed by Griffith, Journal, hi, 141, 
where it is pointed out that the capital of the XXIst nome of Upper Egypt was at 
or near Kafr Ammar and was represented in Greek times by A navQcov. 

Lisht. Illustrated account of the remarkable discoveries in 1914 at the South 
Pyramid (cf. Jounial, II, 236). Lythgoe, Anc. Eg. 1915, 145. 

Memphis. Part of a building of Mineptah found at Mitrahine, the walls of crude 
brick originally frescoed, the roof suppoited by two columns with inscriptions inlaid 
in fayence, which is also found on the stone doorways. Edgar, Ann. du Serv. xv, 97. 

Account of the removal of the large mastaba of Perneb (Dyn. V) from Sakkara 
in 1913, now re-erected in one of the halls of the Metropolitan Museum. It is 54 feet 
long, 40 wide and 18 high. Bull. Met?'. Mas. xi, 32. 

Report of systematic clearances on the site of Memphis by the Eckley B. Coxe 
expedition for the Philadelphia Museum in 1915. Fisher, Philadelphia Museum 
Joimud, vi, repriuted in our Journal, in, 45; cf. Petrie, ih. p. 61, Anc. Eg. 1915, 
191, as to the claims of the British School to the site. 

Gizeh. Excavations for Boston, 1911-13, in the cemetery west of the Pyramid of 
Cheops, resulting in a classification of mastabas according to structure and age : they 
include cased mastabas, with core of massive blocks or of rubble, and those built with 
walls afterwards filled by rubble. “ The royal cemetery came to an end with the end 
of the Fourth Dynasty and the priestly and official cemetery gradually fell into 
disuse during the time of Pepy II, through the dissipation of the endowments of the 
Fourth Dynasty or their diversion to other uses.” Interesting finds were made of 
stelae, statues, “ spare heads ” to replace the injured mummy or statue, and tools. 
Inside the quarry for the Third Pyramid, to the south of its temple, a cemetery of 
mastabas and rock-cut tombs of that age was cleared, but was found to have been 
completely plundered. Reisxer and Fisher, Ann. du Se?-v. xm, 227. 

In 1914-15 the Eckley B. Coxe Expedition of the Philadelphia Museum working 
in part of the Boston concession found an altar with the names of Khufu Khafre 
and Dadefre, and an offering chamber of the Old Kingdom, the vault of which was 
built of brick with interlocking joints. Fisher, Philadelphia Museum Jourmal, vi, 
reprinted Journal, ill, 45. 

Abu Roash. A report by M. Lacau, very encouraging for its scientific tone, of 
the work of the Cairo Institute during 1912-13. An immense series of absolutely 

34—2 
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dated pottery, including saucer lamps, has been 'obtained from the temple of Dadefre’s 
pyramid. A cemetery a mile to the north contains graves of Dyn. Ill with contracted 
burials in wooden coffins accompanied by stone vases, and of Dyn. IV with extended 
burials in coffins but no antiquities. Most important of all, close to the village, are 
mastabas of Dyn. IV and others of Dvn. II, one of which was excavated and showed 
subsidiary tombs belonging to it, each of which had been labelled with the bare name 
of the owner : within were splendid vases in hard stone and other antiquities. Comptes 
Rendus de X Acad. 1913, 518. 

Heliopolis. The whole surface according to the examination in 1911-12 shows 
no occupation after the Saite period. Various monuments and plans of fortifications 
were obtained. Petrie, Heliopolis Kafr Ammar and Shurafa. 

Pelusium and coast land eastward. Notes on the cemeteries and antiquities as 
far as El Arish, including a weight of Nekhtnebf from Pelusium. Clkdat, Rec. de 
Trav. xxxvil, 33. The archaeology of the coast between El Arish and Rafa, the 
boundary of Egypt on the route to Syria. This unrecorded region was guarded in 
Roman times by a chain of forts within sight of each other; a large establishment at 
one of these fortresses contained baths, a remarkable mosaic pavement, and remains of 
statuary. Id., Ann. dit Serv. XV, 15. 

Ko.m el Hrsx (capital of the third nome in the Western Delta). Sculptured 
tomb of a priest of the Middle Kingdom found in 1910 near the site of the temple; 
in the rubbish was the head of a fine statue in the style now attributed to 
Amenemhat III, described by Edgar, who suggests that the site is that of Gynaecopolis. 
Musee Egyptien, in, 54; reviewed by Gardiner, Journal, m, 145. 

Alexandria. Discovery of tombs near the grounds of the Sporting Club. 
Journal, III, 61. 

Paraetonium (Mersa Matruh). Excavations on an island in the lagoon which 
represents the eastern part of the ancient harbour: Cypriote ware was found which in 
conjunction with certain Egyptian evidence may indicate a Semitic settlement at the 
pot. Bates, P.S.B.A. xxxvii, 201. 

Publications of Texts. 

(a) From sites in Egypt, etc. 

Lower Nubia. Blackman’s Temple of Derr reviewed by Peet, Journal, hi, 63, 
and his Temple of Blgeh reviewed by Hall, ib. 

Aswan. I he fiist part of a systematic description of the tombs, beginning with 
the double tomb of Mekhu and Sabni. Bissixg, Ann. du Serv. XV, 1. 

Hu. Block of Tiberius. Edgar, .4h«. clu Serv. xm, 284. 

Thebes. Dames ami Gardiner, The tomb of Amenemhet reviewed by Peet, 
Journal, II, 260. 

Karnak. Duplicate texts of Ramesses II and Ramesses III, the latter long 
known, the former reconstructed from scattered blocks at the Hypostyle Hall. They 
consist principally of a hymn to Ammon put into the mouth of Wasit, goddess of 
Thebes, repiesenting all the Hathor-goddesses as partakers in the worship of Ammon. 
Legrain, A nn. du Serv. xv, 273. 

Meir. Rock tombs of Meir, Part in, by Blackman, contains the full record of 
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another of the remarkable Twelfth Dynasty tombs, that of Ukh-hotp, son of Ukh- 
hot.p and Mersi. Part II was reviewed Anc. Eg. 1916, 43: Part ill, ib. 88. 

Kamal describes his new tomb of Dyn. VI, of Pepi-ankh the Middle, found in 
1913. The funerary pits were inscribed and contained the coffins of the owner and 
his wife, and in a kind of serdab at the entrance stood a group of the same pair. 
Ann. du Serv. xv, 209. 

Dahshur. Block of Bamesses II at Danawieh. Edgar, Ann. du Serv. XIII, 284. 

From the following sites in Lower Egypt Edgar publishes inscriptions, Ann. du 
Serv. xiii, 277 : — 

Heliopolis. Blocks of Ramesses III found in cutting a deep drainage trench ; 
block of Teos. 

Athribis. Inscription of Apries. 

Terraxeh (Kum abu Billu). Inscription of Ramesses II ; Daressy’s identifica- 
tion of the site with Herodotus’ Atarbechis is confirmed by the discovery of a cattle 
cemetery. 

Tell Tebilleh (south of Dekernes and east of Mansura) a block naming Usiri- 
khas. For various reasons quoted by Mr Edgar the site is evidently that of the 
ancient Renufi. 

Mendes. Block of Neferites I. 

Kom Sheikh Raziq (between Abu Kebir and Faqus). Blocks of Seti I. 

Belbes. Block of Nekhtharheb. 

(b) From Museums, etc. 

Cairo. A new part of Le Musee Egyptien (m, 2) contains four new fragments 
of the Palermo stone of early annals and its congeners, one of which may have come 
from the site of Memphis, another from near Minyeh. They are described by 
Gauthier. The largest is of almost equal size to the original fragment, but the in- 
scription upon it is much worn. It shows remains of a series of predynastic kings of 
Upper Egypt (corresponding to those of Longer Egypt on the original fragment), 
and valuable evidence for the early dynasties. Reviewed by Gardiner, Journal, III, 
143, who asks for a more thorough edition. Discussion of the extent of the text, etc., 
by Petrie with diagram of restoration, and photograph of a small additional fragment 
in his own collection, Anc. Eg. 1916, 114. 

Ritual of the Opening of the Mouth on a papyrus from Abusir el Meleq. Daressy, 
Ann. du Serv. xiii, 257. Stela from Shurafa dated in year 16 of Osorkon II, stela 
probably from Bubastis giving for the first time the full protocol of Sheshonq IV, 
stela from Bubastis of a king who may be Pemou (Pimai), id., ib. xv, 140; a 
damaged monument found by Naville at Tell el Maskhuta (Pithom) is of early work- 
manship, probably Hyksos, but altered and inscribed by Seti I, id., ib. 259. 

Stela of Dyn. XIX with adoration of Tety, one of several from the pyramid 
temple of that king. Barsaxti, Ann. du Serv. xiii, 255. 

Miscellaneous inscribed monuments and fragments preserved at the French 
Institute. Gauthier, Bull, de I’Inst. Fr. xii, 125. One of these has since been 
ingeniously restored and translated by Moret, who shows that it probably belongs to 
the vizier Zau of Dyn. VI and must have been found at Abydos. Comptes Rendus 
de V Acad. 1915, 551. 
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Marseilles. Continuation of the inscriptions in the museum. Maspero, Rec. de 
Trciv. xxxvii, 1. 

Berlin. Two more parts of the inscriptions, containing the texts on stelae, sar- 
cophagi, smaller antiquities, etc. of the New Kingdom (Dyn. XVII — XXIV), edited by 
Roeder. Aegypt. Inschriften a us den koniglichen Mu seen zu Berlin, VI, VII. 

Ushabti of about the Saite period with cartouche Re-Herakht-senb (?). Wreszinski, 
Or. Lit.-Zeit. xviii, 268, cf. ib. 350 where Spiegelberg suggests the reading Har- 
machis. 

Statue of Hor, a priest of Ammon at Thebes under Osorkon II, with interesting 
genealogy. Wreszinski, Or. Lit.-Zeit. xviii, 353. 

Leyden. A new volume of the official publication of the Museum devoted to 
the stone monuments of the Saite Graeco-Roman and Coptic periods, with a supple- 
mentary plate to Part IV of blocks from the tomb of Horemheb at Saqqara, by 
Boeser. Beschreibung der Aegyptischen Sammlung des Niederld n disehen Reichsmuseums 
der Alterthiimer in Leiden, Bd vii ; reviewed by Griffith, Journal, III, 142. 

Manchester. Peet’s Stela of Sebek-khu, reviewed by Gardiner, Man, 1916, 
no. 7. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

Long chapter, numbered xc, of the Middle Kingdom coffin texts. Lacau, Rec. de 
Trav. xxxvii, 137. 

Text and translation by Grapow of the very important spell or ‘chapter’ xvii 
of the Book of the Dead, distinguishing the versions (texts and glosses) of the Middle 
Kingdom, New Kingdom and late times, a most valuable beginning in the scientific 
treatment of the texts of the Book of the Dead. Religiose JJrkunden, Heft I, in Stein- 
dorff’s JJrkunden des Aegyptischen Alterthums. 

Inscription of Dyn. VI or later from L T pper Egypt, that has perished since the 
copy was made, regarding the possessions of the deceased. Daressy, Ann. da Serv. xv, 
207. Wooden panels inscribed for a chief priest of Ammon Upuaut-mes of Dyn. XVIII. 
Legrain, Ann. du Serv. xv, 269. 

Transcript of a magical papyrus, Salt 825 in the British Museum, giving mythical 
origins of drugs, etc., of a fragment of a Middle Kingdom literary papyrus in Moscow, 
and some formulae of ushabtis. Turaieff, Egyptologiceskie zamyetki in Bulletin of 
the Petrograd Imperial Academy of Sciences 1916. 

(d) Hieratic. Gardiner edits the famous Carnarvon tablet of Kamosi and the 
Hyksos with full commentary and extracts the meaning from this difficult text with 
the greatest success. It is apparently the copy of a stela of the time, relating Kamosi’s 
determination to attack the Semitic invaders (against the advice of his nobles who 
counselled a peaceful and defensive policy), followed by his capture of Nefrus in 
Middle Egypt. Possibly the complete stela had recorded further progress in the 
operation ; in any case it is clear that this was the beginning of the movement which 
Kamosi’s successor Ahmosi carried to a triumphant conclusion. Journal, hi, 95. 

(e) Demotic, etc. Spiegelberg has published copies, given to him some years ago 
by Legrain, of over three hundred graffiti in the quarries of Gebel Silsiieh. Many 
consist simply of a design or symbol, the purpose of which is not as yet fully explained ; 
some have considered these to be mason’s marks, but Spiegelberg prefers to see in them 
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“ dedication marks,” since most can be interpreted as religious emblems. The graffiti 
in demotic and Greek (the latter dealt with by Preisigke) date almost exclusively from 
the Roman period and particularly from the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. The 
dedications are to various deities, notably to Mont the god of Hermonthis in one 
quarry and to a certain Pakhimesen, perhaps a canonised quarryman, in another. 
Preisigke und Spiegelberg, Aegyptische und Griechische I-nschriften und Graffiti 
aus den Steinbriicken des Gebel Silsile. 

Facsimile and transcript of a new demotic-Greek bilingual sale from Socnopaeus, 
the prasis in fair condition, of the second year of Caligula, together with corrected 
transcripts of the Greek of two others already published in the Demotic Papyri. 
Johnson, Martin and Hunt, Catalogue of the Greek Papyn in the John Hylands 
Library, 11, PI. 22 (a few demotic words also on PI. 10, third year of Titus), pp. 172— 
188, 419. 

( f ) Greek. J. Maspero publishes Greek inscriptions found by Baraize in the 
approach to the monumental gate of Denderah. Rec. de Trav. xxxvn, 93. 

Greek inscriptions from Aswan, Tell Tmai, Coptos and Terenutkis. Edgar, Ann. 
du Serv. xv, 105. 

Restoration of an inscription in Alexandria (nos. 67 -+- 169 of Breccia Catalogue) 
recording criminal carelessness of certain guards in the necropolis of Alexandria. 
S. de Ricci, Comptes Send ns de I’Accid. 1916, 165. 

History 

Jequier’s Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne, reviewed by Seligman, Man, 1915, 
no. 88. 

A. B. Gosse, The Civilisation of the Ancient Egyptians, reviewed Anc. Eg. 1916, 44. 

Lady TlRARD writes on the Soldiers of Ancient Egypt, Journal, II, 229. 

On the title “ king’s scribe.” Maspero, Rec. de Trav. xxxvil, 32. 

A bronze cylinder seal from Mitrahina bears the Horus-name Sekhem-khau which 
occurs also on two sealings, one of them indicating the Fifth Dynasty later than 
Neferarkare. Presumably Neferkhau is Shepseskare of the list of Saqqara. Daressy, 
Ann. du Serv. xv, 94 [but cf. Burchardt und Pieper, Hundbuch, no. 67]. 

The excellent work done by the New York Expedition is illustrated by Winlock’s 
able study of the Theban necropolis under the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties. For the 
Eleventh Dynasty the writer distinguishes three periods: (1) period of local Theban 
(not Hermonthite) mouarchs whose power spread over Upper Egypt to Elephantine, 
(2) establishment of a kingdom in Upper Egypt and war against Heracleopolis, (3) rule 
over all Egypt. Mr WlNLOCK co-ordinates the scattered and extremely imperfect records 
of discovery at Thebes with the help of his own observations on the spot. Small 
pyramids at Dra ! abu ’1 Naga which had been hitherto attributed to the Middle Kingdom 
are found to belong in reality to the Eighteenth and Twenty-sixth Dynasties. The 
great portico tombs (including the Biraba) of the early Antef rulers are successively 
located surrounded by the tombs of their nobles; the vast Meuthotp temple pyramid 
and sepulchre at Deir el Bahari form one unit with its avenue leading straight from 
the river in the direction of the early city at Karnak, and a second avenue and temple 
site, of the same character but uncompleted, are pointed out as probably due to 
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Sankhkere. The Twelfth Dynast} 7 kings removed their residence to Lisht and reverted to 
the Memphite type of burial. Amer. Journ. of Sem. Lang. XXXii, 1, reviewed Anc. 
Eg. 1916, 82, Journal, III, 60. 

R. Weill, having finished analysing the documents which relate to the period 
between the Twelfth and the Eighteenth Dynasty, endeavours to reconstruct the 
history and chronology. He divides the period into 

(1) The break up of the Egyptian monarchy, about 25 years. 

(2) Egypt peaceably divided ; progress of the principality of Thebes under the 
Antefs and Sebekemsafs — about 100 years. 

(3) Wars for unification ; Theban hegemony of Sebekhotp, etc., followed by the 
victory of Lower Egypt (Hyksos, etc.) — about 100 years. 

(4) Recovery and definite triumph of Thebes — about 25 years to the reign of 
Ahmosi. 

This gives about 250 years in all. But Weill is disposed to accept the 208 
years or less required by the Sothic dates. 

Passing on to the later documents, he brings out his view that it was a political 
and traditional distortion of the facts which made the victory of Thebes appear as a 
triumph of natives over impious foreigners. For some reason as yet unexplained 
Africanus extended the traditional chronology by creating new dynasties X11T and 
XVI, which according to Weill ought to disappear altogether from the history. Journ. 
As. xi Ser. tome vi, 1. 

Sethe, who has edited four volumes of the inscriptions of Dyn. XVIII in the 
Urkunden des Aegyptischen Alterthums (of which Steindorff is the general editor), 
has now issued the first part of the Deutsch section containing translations with notes 
of the texts contained in the first volume. These extend from the reign of Amosis I to 
the beginning of the joint reign of Hatshepsut as senior partner with Thutmosis III. 

Daressy describes the coffin of Akhenaton, discovered in Mr Th. Davis’ excava- 
tions, showing that it had been made originally for Queen Taia and the inscriptions 
altered. The canopie vases from the tomb he considers to represent Tutankhamon. 
Bull, de l’ Inst. Fr. xn, 145. 

Of the elaborate work by H. Gauthier, Le Litre des rois d’Egypte, two more 
volumes have appeared in the Memoires de I’Institut Frangais d’archeologie Onentale. 
Tome in, in two livraisons, covers the period from Dyn. XIX to Dyn. XXIV, and Tome IV 
continues with the rule in Egypt of the Ethiopian Dyn. XXV and its successors in 
Ethiopia, Dyn. XXI I, the native and foreign rulers ot the Persian period, and the 
Macedonian Empire of Alexander and his immediate successors. 

Petrie looks upon the queen s name Kr‘m in Dyn. XXII as a title rather than 
a name and curiously compares the use of the Arabic kerimeh as a designation of 
a princess. Anc. Eg. 1916, 70. 

Ed. Mf-YER takes the occasion of Spiegelberg’s publication of the ‘Demotic 
Chronicle to review the evidence for the history of the Persian period in Egypt. 
Aegyptische Dokumente aus der Perserzeit in Sitzb. Pr. Akad. 1915, 287. 

Geography. 

A \ ery inteiesting leport by Couyat-Barthoux on work upon a topographical 
and archaeological map of the Isthmus of Suez. His researches go to prove that 
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there was no change in the relative positions of the Red Sea at Suez and the Bitter 
Lakes until the cutting of the Canal flooded the marshes of the latter. Bull, de Vlnst. Eg. 
Ser. y, t. viii, 129. 


Foreign Relations. 

In The Migrations of Early Culture Dr G. Elliot Smith argues that mummifica- 
tion and other religious practices in various parts of the world did not originate 
independently at many centres but spread from one source, namely Egypt ; reviewed 
by W. H. R. Rivers, Journal, ii, 256. In an article entitled The Influence of Ancient 
Egyptian Civilisation in the East and in America printed in Bulletin of the John 
Bylands Library, Manchester, III, p. 48, the same writer quotes some extraordinary 
parallels between Egyptian and Central American sculptured designs in connexion 
with architecture, especially the winged disc with serpents over the lintel of sun-temples. 
According to him they are links in a chain which proves that Egyptian ideas belonging to 
the time of the New Kingdom were spread eastward all over the world by Phoenician 
and post-Phoenician traders and seekers for gold, beginning in the eighth century 
B.c. Reviewed by H. Balfour, Journal, in, 225, and [by Petrie], Anc. Eg. 1916, 
141. See also Elliot Smith’s summary of this theory in Journal Manch. Or. Soc. 
1914-15, 55. 

D. G. Hogarth, The Ancient East, reviewed by L. \V. King, Journal, ii, 258. 

Aegean, Asia Minor, etc. 

Hall’s Aegean Archaeology reviewed by Naville, Rev. Arch. Ser. v, ii, 86. 

Philistine sword in the British Museum from Bet Dagin near Gaza, of a type 
seen in the hands of Shardana warriors in Egyptian sculptures. H. R. Hall and 
M. Burchardt, Proc. Soc. Ant. Ser. ii, xxvii, 127. 

Essay on the northern peoples of the sea in the reigns of Ramesses II and 
Minephtah, written in 1909 by the late T. Smolensk! and published after his death 
in Cracow in 1912, now translated into French from Polish. Ann. du Serv. xv, 49. 

J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola collection of Antiquities from Cyprus 
reviewed by L. \V. King, Journal, in, 66. 

In an article on Gyges Husing refers to the Lydian king's relations with Psam- 
metichus. Or. Lit.-Zeitung, xvm, 299. 

Legrain collects names of Dyn. XXVI compounded with the name of a goddess 
Shahdidi, otherwise unknown, and suggests an Ionian or Carian origin for it. Ann. 
du Serv. xv, 284. 

Mesopotamia, Syria, Semites. 

King’s A History of Babylon, from the foundation of the Monarchy till the Persian 
Conquest, reviewed by H. R. Hall, Journal, iii, 68. 

A. H. Gardiner, after briefly but critically reviewing the different theories that 
have been advocated for the origin of the Semitic and Greek alphabets, concludes 
that the evidence points to the alphabet being Semitic in origin and based on acrophonic 
picture signs. He then brings forward a series of twelve brief non-Egyptian inscriptions 
written with picture signs which were found by Petrie along with Egyptian inscrip- 
tions in and about the temple of Hathor at Serabit el Khadem in the mine-region of 
Sinai. In four of these, if not mure, Gardiner recognises the Semitic word Ba'alat 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. in. 
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“ the Lady ” written on the acrophonic principle and evidently applicable to Hathor. 
The inscriptions appear to be written in an alphabet of a moderate number of signs ; 
their date must be either Dyn. XVIII or (as Dr Gardiner himself is inclined to 
think) the Middle Kingdom. Dr Gardiner considers that they belong not to the 
nomad inhabitants of Sinai but to civilised Syrians working with the Egyptians, and 
that their alphabet was one of several allied alphabets (based on Egyptian hieroglyphic 
writing) from which the “Phoenician” alphabet was ultimately derived. Journal, III, 1. 
Dr Cowley, consulting with Prof. Sayce, accepts Gardiner’s reading of the word 
Ba'alat and shows that even the small and imperfect material at piesent available 
is suggestive of some further readings, so that progress in its decipherment is certain 
if only better examples of the script can be found, ib. 17. Maspero explains the share 
of the two Lenormants in the theory of the derivation of the Phoenician alphabet 
from Egyptian, the senior Charles Lenormant alone having a real claim to it, ib. 
140. 


In a valuable paper on the Early Relations of Egypt and Asia Peet quotes 
and criticises documents from the earliest times down to the end of Dyn. XII 
showing how the Hyksos domination is to some extent paralleled by an early Semitic 
invasion in the period of weakness following the Sixth Dynasty. The recovery of 
Egypt under the Middle Kingdom was however followed by the normal defensive 
policy against Asia, unlike the offensive which ensued on the retreat of the Hyksos. 
Journal Munch. Or. Sue. 1914-15, 27. 

D. Paton has issued the first volume of Egyptian Records of Travel in Western 
Asia, consisting of a transliteration of the texts sign by sign followed by an ordinary 
ti anslitei ation and translation, with bibliographies, commentary, etc. The period 
covered is from the earliest times to the end of the Hyksos period ; reviewed by 
Hall, Journal, nr, 64, by Miss Murray, Anc. Eg. 1916, 81. 

Knudtzon’s edition of Die el Amarna Tafeln is now completed by the issue of 
the final parts (16—17), containing remainder of the Glossary, lists 'of Canaanite, 
Egyptian and Hittite or Mitanni words, indexes of personal, geographical and divine 
names, and final corrections of the notes by Knudtzon, Ebeling and Weber. 


Sayce translates one of the tablets discovered in 1914 by the German excavators at 
Tell el Amaina and published recently by Schroeder. It is remarkable as being 
in the style of tablets of Hittite origin and contains an important legend of the early 
Babylonian king Sargou of Agade. Proc. S. Bill. Arch. XXXVII, 227° 

Notes on the tablets of El Amarna, Schroeder, Or. Lit.-Z. xvm, 291, 325- A 
is used as an abbreviation of Annina, i.e. Ammon, in a letter of Aziru, id. ib. 326* 

Hoonacker’s Une Gommunaute Judeo-Arameenne d Elephantine reviewed by 
A. L. Williams, Journal, n, 261. 

Cowley republishes fragments of an Aramaic papyrus of the Ptolemaic period 
after rea. ranging them, and writes notes on two ostraca from Elephantine all three 
having been presented by Sayce to the Bodleian Library. Proc, Soc. Bibl. Arch, XXXVII 
21 1 . Facsimile of an Aramaic ostrac-on of Ptolemaic age at Strassburg containing 
part of an account, Lidzbakski, Eph. f Sen. Epig. hi, 298. 

Prof. Naville argues that the references to Israel and Palestine on the Minephtah 
stela do not imply that Minephtah warred there but only that the frontier on the 
>8} nan side, oumg to various political events, was secure. Journal, n, 195. The 
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same authority suggests that the name of a “ merchant Qenna” is a popular etymology 
for the Semitic Kana‘ni in the sense of “merchant” ; points out that Eg. Theku “ Succoth ” 
may mean “pasture” according to some African roots; and holds that Eg. A dim is 
Etham, not Edom. Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxxvir, 208. 

Hall compares Chinese tomb sculptures belonging to the early centuries a.d. 
with Egyptian of an earlier period, and suggests that the Egyptian tomb-scenes mav 
have actually influenced Chinese in those times through traders and ambassadors. 
Journal, hi, 88. 

A frica. 

Oric Bates describes with illustrations some archaic graves at Marsa Matruh 
(Paraetonium) which introduces us to a new type of hand-made pottery accompanied 
by stone vases of good workmanship, which must be looked upon as Ancient Libyan. 
Prof. Petrie appends to the article illustrations of some rare shapes of stone vases 
purchased by him at different times and apparently belonging to the same civilisation. 
Anc. Eg. 1915, 158. 

In his presidential Address to the Anthropological Section of the British Association in 
Sept. 1915 at Manchester Prof. C. G. Seligman gave an interesting account of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, dealing especially with the archaeological remains in the south 
and the influence of Egypt on the negro and negroid tribes of Africa. He points 
out how little has been done as yet for the anthropological working of this vast field. 

Philology. 

Grammar. Maspero, after promising to give the result of many years of observation 
on matters connected with Egyptian grammar, begins an Introduction d I’etude de la 
phonetique Itgyptienne, the section now published touching the consonants properly 
so-called, and illustrating their values by vast numbers of transcriptions in cuneiform, 
Hebrew, Greek, etc., and by their Coptic equivalents. Rec. de Trav. xxxvn, 147. 
The same scholar suggests that the feminine termination t is derived from analogy 
with the radical t of mwt “mother,” ib. 16, considers the name Apries a survival 
into Saite times of the pronunciation ria, usual in Dyn. XVIII — -XIX for the name 
of the sun-god, ib. Ill, compares the treatment of mu-re in Usimare = Oavgavhvas with 
that of Merwl in MarSot/Xt?, ib. 146, and ingeniously explains the curious form Mvicepivos 
of the name Menkaure by Herodotus having included in it the expression rin-f “ his 
name ” “ called,” as used by his dragoman in telling the story, ib. 202. 

Vocabulary. In the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1915, 849, Prof. 
Erman reports that the working up of the material of the Dictionary carried on by 
himself and Grapow has passed the middle point. 

Editions of Texts, etc. Dr Gardiner’s commentary' on Sinuhe which appeared in 
instalments in the Rec. de Trav. from 1910 onwards has been reissued with important 
additions as a separate publication, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe. 

The Papyrus Magique Harris (hieroglyphic transcript commentary and translation) 
by Ernst Akmar, comprising vol. xx of Sphinx. 

Palaeography. Marestaing’s Les Ecritures Egyptiennes et V Antiquite clcissique 
reviewed by Maspero, Rev. Grit, lxxx, 65. 
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Peet quotes a very striking instance of the group (a ad) explained by Gardiner to 
mean “interpreter,” Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxxvn, 224, and Jequier explains the word- 
sign which expresses it as representing a costume named * (ad), ib. 246. 

A hieroglyph occurring in the Old Kingdom decrees of Koptos, resembling d and 
interpreted as hm “artisan,” Moret, Comptes Rendits de l' Acad. 1916, 140. 

Meroitic. Griffith essays to read the Meroitic numerals, comparing them with 
Egyptian forms (the classes of units, tens, hundreds and thousands respectively, are for 
the most part readily distinguishable, and several numerals can be more closely deter- 
mined); points out the word artaba in Meroitic; identifies the symbol for 5 by comparison 
with demotic graffiti ; discusses a family of governors of the Dodecasehoenus-frontier, 
who were also star-priests and astronomers, recorded in demotic and Meroitic inscriptions ; 
points out some dates in figures on Meroitic monuments, Journal, III, 22 ; gives an 
account of the progress of decipherment since 1912, with a long discussion of the con- 
flicting evidence regarding the vowel-notation ; the age of the inscriptions appears to 
range from the First Century B.c. to the Third Century A.D. ib. 111. 

Meixhof’s die moderns Sprachforschung in Afrika, published in 1910, has been 
translated by the Bantu scholar, Miss A. Werner, under the title An Introduction to 
the Stud g of African Languages; reviewed by B. Z. S[eligman], Man 1916, no. 22. 
Miss Werner has also written an interesting little volume, The Language-Families of 
Africa , following on the recent work of Meinhof and WESTERMANN ; five families 
are distinguished, the isolating Sudan languages, the agglutinative Bantu, the inflexional 
Hamitic, the Bushman group with clicks, and the Semitic. 

Dr de Lacy O’Leary has printed at Bristol a brochure on the Characteristics of 
the Hamitic Languages, pointing out the grammatical elements which are common to 
the Semitic and Hamitic. 


Religion. 

In reviewing the Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 1914- 
la [Petrie] especially criticises Rhys-David’s support of G. Foucart’s view that 
Egyptian religion should be studied as the type of religions, on the ground that little 
is really known about the Egyptian religion, and that it is necessary to interpret its 
records by living practices and beliefs which can only be observed amongst modern 
nations. Anc. Eg. 1916, 89. 

Battiscombe Gunn translates a number ot documents containing the expression of 
a personal religion and dependence on the deity, widely different from the formal 
hymns and the ritual ot benefiting the god and receiving benefits in return. Gunn 
can trace the phenomenon only in the texts of Dyn. XIX, mostly emanating from a 
group of artisans in the necropolis of Thebes. Contrary to the opinion of BREASTED 
he considers that it had little to do with the heresy of Akhenaton ; it may rather 
represent the normal attitude of the common people at all times, finding expression 
however only amongst the peculiarly situated workers in the great necropolis who lived 
a separate life from the inhabitants of the ordinary towns and villages of Egypt. 
Journal, ill, 81. 

In a long and important review of X. de G. Davies and A. H. Gardiner’s Tomb 
of Ainenemhet. Masiu.ro insists on the magical character throughout of the representations 
in the tombs and deals with the question of offerings to the dead. Rev. Grit. LXXX, 81. 
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Blackman discussing the weekly libations to the dead offered by women in modern 
Nubia (a custom contrary to Muhammedan ideas) traces them back to decadal libations 
attributed to Isis at the grave of Osiris in the Graeco-Roman age at Philae, and these 
again to decadal offerings as far back as the Old Kingdom. Journal, hi, 31. 

Daressy, taking the view that the Egyptians looked upon the heavens as more 
or less a replica of Egypt, seeks in the succession of symbolical figures or genii on the 
celestial maps or zodiacs of the Graeco-Roman temples to find correspondences with 
the deities of the great cities and nomes of Egypt from south to north. Bulletin de 
VInst. Frang. xn, 1. 

F. W. Read describes and analyses the ancient Egyptian calendars of lucky and 
unlucky days. The earliest known calendar of the Twelfth Dynasty is very simple 
and is intended for any month, and the days are merely “ bad ” or “ good.” Two are 
from the New Kingdom (Dyn. XIX, XX), one being for the very unpropitious epago- 
menal days ; these contaiu references to mythological legends. Lastly, there is a newly 
published calendar of lucky and unlucky days in the British Museum, complete for a 
whole year, but without annotations. Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxxvm. 19. 

Articles relating to Egypt in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
vol. VIII, are Life and Death (Egyptian) by Gardiner, Light and Darkness (Egyptian) 
by Cruickshank, Literature (Egyptian) by Baikie, Lotus (Egyptian) by Petrie, Love 
(Semitic and Egyptian) by Paton, Magic (Egyptian) by Gardiner, Manetho by Baikie, 
Marriage (Egyptian) by Griffith. 

In Roscher’s Lexikon d. Gr. Rom. Mythologie is a very elaborate article on Tefenet 
by Roeder ; Tchonemyseos at El Khargeh is treated by Hufer. 

Kees comments on a long series of deities in the chapel of Sokari belonging to 
Seti’s temple at Abydos ; these deities are chiefly Memphite and many of them are 
recognisable in titles of the priests of Memphis under the Old Kingdom. They appear 
to be treated as forms of Ptah ; their occurrence here seems to be part of the reaction 
against Akhenaton’s monotheism displayed in Seti’s temple. Rec. de Trav. XXXVll, 57. 

On traces of the cult of Bubastis in Italy, BOUSSAC, Rec. de Trav. XXXVll, 28. 

Gardiner writes a brief but full monograph on the god Hik, i.e. “ Magic,” as one 
of a series of deities personifying ideas, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxxvil, 253; follows it 
up with a similar monograph on the pair of deities Hu, which he interprets not as 
“Taste” or “Food” but as “Authoritative utterance,” and Sia “Understanding”: the 
Great Sphinx bears the former name, ib. xxxvm, 43, 83 ; and publishes a late shawabti 
figure bearing the curious combination of names Petehik, i.e. “ Gift of Hik,” born of 
Setyerboni, i.e. “Averting the Evil Eye,” ib. 129. 

Jequier after distinguishing the hieroglyph of the panther’s head ba from that 
of the lion’s head peh, shows that the name of the god Bes is not derived from the 
panther skin. An examination of early instances demonstrates that Bes represented a 
masked dancer ; so also Toueris was not an animal goddess but an elaborately got-up 
medicine woman. JkQUiER also suggests that there is evidence of the soul having been 
represented in the Middle Kingdom by a female, and that certain foreign-looking 
female figures which he supposes to have come from tombs, indicate that the idea 
was foreign, perhaps Syrian. Rec. de Trav. xxxvil, 113. 

Reprint of an article by Schweinfurth in Umschau, Sept. 1913, giving reasons 
for identifying the animal of Seth with the Sudanese ardvark or ant-bear. The animal 
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of Seth has been the subject of many identifications, but none with such good reason 
as this. Ann. du Serv. xm, 272. 

Legrain treats of the worship of Mont in the neighbourhood of Thebes the 
temple of Mont at Karnak ; the temple and worship of Mont at Kum Madu (Medamot, 
Busiris?) and at Tud (Tuphium), a long account with many interesting documents 
regarding the sacred bulls, etc. Bull, de l Inst. Fixing, xn, lo. 

Quoting classical authors, papyri and other Greek and Latin sources, Toutaix shows 
that the cult of Apis at Memphis continued until late in the fourth century, probably until 
Theodosius’ edict abolishing paganism in 391. Le Museon, nime Ser. i, 193. 

Bates proposes to derive the name of Osiris from a Libyan root meaning “ old, 
connecting it with the North African corn-spirits who are frequently styled “ old man,’ 
“grandmother,"’ etc. Journal , II, 207. 

A doctrinal dissertation in the University of Chicago, Eorus in the Pyramid Texts , 
by T. G. Allen, contains an elaborate classified list of references to the god; they 
are quoted in translation or summarised and many of them are very striking and im- 
portant. This valuable conspectus terminates with an index to all the occurrences of 
divine names in the Pyramids. 

Elaborate study of the stela of Horns on the Crocodiles with full translation, 
taking Golenischeff’s Metternich-stele as the standard text. Moret, Rev. de I’/ust. 
d. Pel. lxxii, 213. 

A certain wooden statuette of mother and child of the third century, thought to 
represent either the Virgin and Child or Isis and Horus, is neither deity nor doll, but 
a votive figure. C. G. E. Bunt, Anc. Eg. 1915, 154. 

Science, Anthropological Illustrations, etc. 

The human skulls found in the cemetery at Shurafa (Roman garrison) are discussed 
by D. E. Derry in Petrie’s Heliopolis Kafr A mu tar and Shurafa. 

Notes on the neolithic Egyptians and the Ethiopians, discussing the characteristics 
of the “Ethiopian” race of mankind to which the predynastic Egyptians appear to have 
belonged. Giuffrida-Ruggeri, Man, 1916, no. 55. 

The asA-tree which furnished wood and unguents, and has often been identified 
with cedar or acacia, is in reality juniper. Ducros, Ann. du Serv. xiv, 1. 

A liquid found inside a small ancient vessel belonging to the Department of 
Antiquities at Cairo showed traces of an aromatic oil. Pollard, Ann. du Serv. xm, 253. 

A summary of Petrie’s lecture on the Metals in Ancient Egypt (see Journal, II, 
p. 247) is printed in Journal Munch. Or. Soc. 1914-15, 10. 

Somers Clarke explains- the method employed in splitting large granite blocks 
for the Aswan dam by means of wedge-holes and afterwards in trimming them, Anc. 
Eg. 1916, 110; note by Mrs Bp.oadwood on the method employed by the natives in 
Mysore in splitting blocks and posts of granite, wuth remarks by Petrie, ib. 1 13. 

On an unusual emblem borne by a birth-goddess at Der el Bahari, in the light 
of beliefs and practices connected with the umbilical cord observed by Roscoe among 
the Baganda. Blackman, Journal, in, 199. 

Modern camel-stick of the form of the ancient was-sceptre jj, apparently used 
by the Ma"aza tribe north of the Quseir road. Seligman, Journal, in, 127. 
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The last edition oi Masperos Contes populmres de V Egypt e Ancienne, has been 
translated by Mrs A. S. Johns under the title Popular Stories of Ancient Egypt, with 
corrections and additions by the author. 

Boussac comments on Hdt. u, 18, according to which the sources of the Nile 
flowed north and south from between two mountains, Crophi and Mophi, lying between 
Syene and Elephantine. Bissing and others have suggested that a strong back-current, 
felt on the left bank for about 100 kilometres above the cataract, was the ultimate 
ground of this assertion, and Boussac quotes an address given by the divan of Cairo 
to General Menou, which speaks of Shellal (the cataract or the village above it) “ where 
the Nile has its source.” Comptes rendus de V Acad. 1911, 29, more fully in Eec. de 
Trav. xxxvii, 23. 

In the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy 1915 (p. 876) Spiegelberg announces 
a discovery of great interest. A long but fragmentary demotic papyrus at Leyden has 
been famous for many years past as containing a version of the fable of the Lion and 
the Mouse. Spiegelberg has now found in the myth of the Sun’s Eye, treated by 
Junker and Sethe, the key to the curious assemblage of philosophical conversations, 
fables and fragments of narrative contained in the papyrus. According to the myth, 
the Eye of Be, having assumed the shape of a cat or lion, departed in wrath from her 
father’s court and from Egypt to live apart in the south-eastern desert; after a time 
Be, yearning for his daughter’s return, despatched to her the persuasive Thoth in the 
form of an ape, and she was eventually brought home amid great rejoicings. In the 
Leyden papyrus an “ Ethiopian cat ” and a “ little dog-ape ” represent the fierce goddess 
and the eloquent god. Their encounters are the framework for all kinds of amusing 
and edifying passages. The papyrus may be dated in the first or second century A.D., 
and the story bears marks of having been composed in Hellenistic times. Spiegelberg 
shows reason for believing that it was intended for dramatic recitation. A new trans- 
lation of the fable of the Lion and the Mouse is appended to the essay. The vocabulary 
of the papyrus is exceptionally rich and the edition of the text which Spiegelberg 
promises will be eagerly awaited by students of demotic. 

Law. 

Moret translates and comments on a curious inscription of the period between 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms, describing the creation, of a property by a private 
person. Comptes Rendus de VAcad. 1915, 368. 

Miss Murray argues that the principle of matrilineal descent, preserved especially 
in royal families, originated a system of marriages within the family, not only in 
Dyn. XVIII and in the Ptolemaic house, but also outside Egypt in the royal house of 
Judah and even among the early Boman Emperors, although ancient historians generally 
misunderstood or at least misinterpreted the principle. Journ. Anthr. Inst, xlv, 307. 

Peet completes his paper on the Mayer papyri by translating the second papyrus, 
which contains part of a confession about the robbery of a king’s tomb. Journal, H, 204. 
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Art and Archaeology. 

In the Cairo Catalogue there has appeared a further instalment of Maspero’s 
Sarcophages des epoqnes Persane et Ptolemaiqae (tome I, fasc. 2) containing descriptions 
of the sarcophagi of Ankhhapi, Zeho son of Ahmasi and Zihorpto, and photographs of 
these and of the sarcophagus of the dwarf Zeho. Subsequently Gauthier has shown 
that the important sarcophagus of Zihorpto, excavated by Quibell at Saqqara, was 
originally found before 1858 by Huber, the Austrian consul-general. Soon after its 
discovery the inscription was partly published by Brugsch under the impression that 
the sarcophagus had been transported to Vienna. The ushabti from the tomb, now 
identified by Gauthier, were in fact taken to Miramar and thence were recently 
transferred to Vienna with the rest of the Archduke’s Egyptian collection. Bull, de 
I’lnst. Fr. xii, 53. These ushabti are of importance, being definitely dated to the 
15th year of the last of the native kings. 

Petrie having arranged his extensive collections at University College, London, has 
published a brief Handbook of Egyptian Antiquities collected by Professor Flinders 
Petrie for the use of visitors to the museum. 

Three more parts (3 — 5) of Wreszinski’s Atlas zur Altaegyptischen Kidturgeschichte 
have appeared, reviewed by Moller, OLZ, xviii, 378, Griffith, Journal, III, 224, and 
at considerable length by Erman in Deutsche Liter aturzeitung, xxxvii, 325. Prof. 
Erman, it may be noted, makes complimentary reference to the efforts of the Eg. 
Expl. F. “Archaeological Survey” and to the splendid facsimiles of IS. de G. Davies. 

Mackay publishes the scenes on a wall in a newly discovered tomb of Dyn. XVIII 
at Drab abu’l Naga, the other wall of which, bearing the name of the owner, was 
destroyed by the natives before it could be copied. They include the cultivation of 
the vine by foreigu (?) gardeuers and, still more interesting and important, the twisting 
of ropes, apparently out of papyrus fibre as mentioned by Herodotus (Hdt. vn, 34). 
The process is depicted together with the tools employed for it; and the scene is 
excellently illustrated by a photograph of rope-making (with palm-fibre or halfa-grass) 
by modern fellahin. Journal, hi, 125. 

Comparing the head of Rahotp with that of an unnamed princess whom the 
finder, Dr Reisner, described as negroid, Petrie considers the latter only slightly 
prognathous, not negroid. Anc. Eg. 1916, 48. 

Antiquities in the collection of the late J. H. Cochrane, including a polished 
stone adze, important ushabti, etc. Griffith, Journal, in, 193. 

Hypocephalus of stuccoed linen and a fine New Kingdom ushabti of alabaster. 
Nash, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxxvm, 35. 

Account of the Gorringe collection, including bronze figures of Egyptian deities 
and bronze statuette of a Ptolemaic king attributed to Ptolemy and Lathyrus. Mercer, 
Anc. Eg. 1916, 49, cf. ib. 95. 

WiNLOCK, describing a newly opened room in the Egyptian section of the Metro- 
politan Museum, figuies a very' remarkable statuette of a man riding a horse barebacked; 
the horse is colouied black with white tail and thin white lines curiously disposed 
over the body, head and legs, reminding one of the artificial ornamentation of asses in 
the Nile valley at the present day. The style of the statuette shows that it belongs 
to the earliest period in which horses were known in Egypt, about Dyn. XVII. Bull. 
Met}\ Mus. xi, 84. 
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The Architecture of Ancient Egypt, by E. Bell, is a brief description of the chief 
architectural monuments in historical order with numerous plans and illustrations; in 
an appendix is a translation of Lepsius paper Veber einige ciegyptische Kunstformen und 
ihre Entwickelung. Reviewed by R. S. Weir, Journal, III. 65. 

Seligman publishes an ivory comb representing Thoueris, of predynastic or early 
dynastic age. A nc. Eg. 1916, 53. 

Three plaques in carnelian and sard, bearing religious designs of Amenhotp and 
Taia, in the collection of the Earl of Carnarvon from Thebes, finely reproduced 
in colour. Journal, III, 73. 

Mrs Grenfell publishes the scarabs in the collection of Lord Grenfell, Anc. 
Eg. 1916, 22, those preserved at Queen’s College, Oxford, which probably belonged once 
to Belzoni, Journal , II, 217, and many scarabs on which the lea is prominent, Rec. 
de Trav. xxxvil, 77. 

[Petrie] Anc. Eg. 1916, 44 and Gardiner, Journal, in, 146, review A. E. Knight, 
Ament et, an account of the Gods Amulets and Scarabs of the Ancient Egyptians, a manual 
for collectors. 

While the predynastic cloths from Gizeh were made of rhatnie fibre (see Labyrinth, 
p. 6) the First Dynasty cloths from Tarkhan were of flax fibre. Midgley in Petrie’s 
Heliopolis Kafr Ammar and Shurafa. 

An elaborate and finely illustrated memoir on card weaving in Ancient Egypt 

by A van Gennep and G. JEQUIER, Le tissage aux cartons et son utilisation decora- 

tive dans I’fgypte ancienne, reviewed by [Petrie] Anc. Eg. 1916, 139 and by Griffith, 
Journal, III, 223. 

In a fine volume Les portraits d’Antinoe au Muse'e Guimet, E. Guimet gives a 
brief account of the annual growth of the collections from Antinoe and a description 
of the portraits moulded in plaster and painted on wood and linen. The photographic 
illustrations, both plain and coloured, are numerous, and beside the portraits figure 
magnificent embroideries in wool and silk and other remains. 

A. Reinach finishes his article on Portraits greco-Egyptiens, in the course of winch 

he cites some portraits on wood from Theadelphia which date from the period of 

Diocletian. Rev. Arch, v S4r. t. ii, 1. 

Supplementary note towards interpretation of the stamped mud balls from Abydos 
as symbolising contracts for the upkeep of the tomb. Peet, Journal, II, 253. 

Four clay balls containing human hair from a grave at Kahun of about Dyn. XX. 
Miss Crompton, Journal, hi, 128. 

A propos of Petrie’s Arts and Crafts, p. 140, Vernier makes the interesting 
statement that in the jewellery of the First and Twelfth Dynasties glass was employed 
independently of any glazing base, occurring as imitation turquoise of a more lasting 
character than the natural material ; and while admitting that most of the work in 
the silver treasure of Mendes was done by the chisel (Petrie, p. 113) he states that 
the principal vase is repoussee, and that the bosses decorating the others have been 
moulded and then applied; also that contrary to Petrie’s assertion (pp. 106—7) drawn 
wire was frequently employed in the early jewellery. Bull, de l Inst. F r. xii. 35. 

Fragments of flutes from Meroe, of the bombyx type, invented at Thebes in Boeotia 
about 300 b.c. They were made of hronze and ivory in joints with revolving rings to 
shut off the holes of an inner tube. T. L. Southgate, Journal Hell, Soc. XXXV. 12. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. ill. 
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Leaden tokens from Memphis, classified as (1) fraudulent imitations of Ptolemaic 
coins, (2) Roman token currency, (3) probably as the last but of different style for 
Alexandria only; also (4) seal impressions, (5) amulets. Milne, Anc. Eg. 1915, 107. 

Ptolemaic seal impressions in clay from Edfu in the Ontario Museum, of Greek 
type. Milne, Journal Hell. Soc. xxxvi, 87 ; the corresponding Egyptian specimens 
having been published by Miss Murray in Zeits. f. aeg. Spr. for 1907. 

Graeco-Roman bronze head from Xois, in the Museum of Alexandria, with notes 
by Offord and Sir H. H. Johnston. Anc. Eg. 1916, 144. 

On the mint at Alexandria in the reign of Diocletian. Milne, Journal , hi, 207. 

Breccia’s Alexandrea ad Aegyptmn, Guide de la Ville ancienne et moderne et da 
Muse'e Greco-Romain, reviewed Anc. Eg. 1915, 188. 

T. E. Peet describes Primitive Stone buildings in Sinai — ( 1 ) the nawdmis or bee- 
hive tombs in which remains of prehistoric character have been found, (2) the tomb 
circles generally enclosing cists, as to the contents of which very little information is 
forthcoming, and (3) hut-circles. Man, 1915, no. 87. 

Personal. 

Egyptology has lost its most commanding figure in Gaston Maspero, from 1881 
to 1886 and again from 1889 to 1914 Director-General of the Service des Antiquites 
de l’Egypte, in Paris holder of the chair which was created for Champollion at the 
College de France, and finally Perpetual Secretary of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Born in 1846, Gaston Camille Charles Maspero began to produce 
Egyptological works in 1867, and continued without cessation in spite of his heavy 
administrative duties till his last days. He died at a sitting of the Academie on 
June 30, 1916. Obituary notices have appeared in Journal, in, 221 and by F. Legge, 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xxx^m, 141, and C. Lagier, Etudes des Peres de la compagnie de 
Jesus 20 Sept. 1916, long and biographical; see also the interesting notice in the New 
York Nation Aug. 24, 1916 by Professor Breasted. 

Hie list of victims of the war has been lengthened by several names known in 
Egyptology : 

English. James Dixon, who since 1908 had worked in Egypt as draughtsman 
and excavator, killed in Gallipoli Aug. 10, 1914, aged 24. Journal, ii, 254, hi, 48. 

French. Adolf J. Reinach, a young archaeologist of wide range and ability, who 
had paid special attention to Egypt, missing since August 1914; MM. Sottas and 
W kill have been wounded, the former very severely; MM. Lacau, Lefebvre and 
Montet are with the armies. 

German. Max Burchardt, an Egyptologist, whose gifts and studies fitted him 
especially for investigating the connexions of Ancient Egypt with surrounding countries, 
born in 1885, was severely wounded and taken prisoner in France on 17 September, 
1914, and died a few days afterwards, Amtliche Berichte Berlin, xxxvi, 240 (in August' 
1915); Dr Moller, Directorial assistant in the Egyptian Department, and lBSCHER° the 
famous restorer of papyri, have been called to the colours (ib.). 

In Nov. 1915, at the annual public meeting of the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres, M. Maspero spoke an eloquent tribute to his predecessor in the Secretary- 
ship, Georges Perrot, well known to Egyptologists as joint author with Charles Chipiez 
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of the volume on Egyptian art in his Histoire de VArt dans l’ Antiqidte. Born in 1832, 
Perrot was amongst the early students of the French school at Athens. Accomplished 
both as an orator and as a writer he did much, not only to carry forward the study' 
of archaeology' by his personal researches, but also to popularise the subject both amongst 
scholars and amongst the reading public of France. He died 30 June, 1914. Notice 
snr la vie et les travaax de M. Georges Perrot in Comptes Rendus de VAcad. 1915, 
453. Also S. Reinach in Rev. Arch, iv Ser. xxiv, 121. Cf. Anc. Eg. 1916, 93. 

Brief obituary notice of Jean Maspero by S. R[ei\'ACh], Rev. Arch, v Ser. I, 178, 
A. Chuquet, Rev. Grit, lxxx, 49. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Hon. Sec. of the Fund, Mr H. R. Hall, has been graded as Staff Lieutenant, 
First Class. Lieut. T. E. Feet, after a happily not very serious attack of typhoid, has 
returned to England on sick leave. 

This season’s Fund lectures will be delivered at the rooms of the Royal Society 
by Mr A. M. Blackman, the subject being “ The Relations of the Living with the 
Dead in Ancient Egypt.” The first lecture will take place in January ; the exact date 
will be communicated to Members later. 

We are requested to call attention to the annual prize which Lord Cromer has 
founded, in connection with the British Academy, for the encouragement of Greek 
studies. The prize, which is to be known as the Cromer Greek Prize, will be awarded 
to the author of the best essay on any subject connected with the language, history, 
art, literature or philosophy of Ancient Greece; its value is £40 and the first award 
will be made before the end of 1917. Competition is open to all British subjects of 
either sex who will be under twenty-six years of age on 1 Oct. 1917. Enquiries 
should be addressed to “ The Secretary of the British Academy, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.” 

Mr H. I. Bell writes: ‘‘In my Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt for this 
year it was stated (page 138) that the Byzantinische Zeitschrift has ceased to appear. 
Prof. Heisenberg asks me to make it known among English scholars that he hopes 
shortly to recommence the publication of this periodical. He is now back from the 
front, and it is hoped that difficulties as to the staff of the press will soon be 
surmounted. The news will no doubt be received with pleasure by scholars iu this 
country interested in Byzantine studies.” 
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Von Zahlen und Zahlworten bei den alten Agyptern , und was fur ctndere V biker und Sprachen damns 
zu lemen ist. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte von Rechenkumt und Sprache. Von Kurt Sethe. Strass- 
burg, Karl J. Triibner, 1916. Pp. viii+147. Three plates. 

Almost every branch of ancient Egyptian life which is tributary to the broad stream of general 
human culture still awaits comprehensive treatment by someone who shall combine the two qualifi- 
cations necessary to the task : a sound grasp of the subject in general, viewed historically, and 
authoritative first-hand control of the native material. In most cases it is true indeed that the time 
is not yet ripe for this, and that for a long while to come the organised and methodical collecting of 
accurate data, and the working-out of these within their own limits in special studies, must be pro- 
ceeded with before a general treatment of the subject can be fruitful. 

As with the religion, astronomy, medicine, arts and crafts of ancient Egypt (to name a few 
examples), so with its mathematics. Very important work has been done in this province in the past, 
notably by Eisenlohr in his publication of the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, by Griffith in his 
articles in the Proceedings and his edition of the Kahun Papyri, by Castor in the first volume of 
his monumental Geschichte der Mathematik, by Hultsch in his Elemente der (igyptischen Teilungsrech- 
nungen, by Spiegelberg in his publications of account papyri. These scholars have cleared up a 
multitude of obscurities in a very difficult study, and through their labours the main outlines of 
Egyptian mathematics have been laid bare so far as has been possible from the none too copious 
material at their disposal. But no one had made a thorough examination of the arithmetical 
elements — numeral signs and terms, and the conceptions underlying them — which are the foundations 
whereon mathematical theory and practice rest. And until this had been done by a really competent 
scholar any wide handling of the subject as a whole would have been premature. 

Professor Sethe has now accomplished this task in the book before us, published as a volume of 
the Writings of the Strassburg Scientific Society. 

But he has gone further. To have had from so great an authority no more than a detailed 
account of Egyptian numbers and number-words, satisfying the requirements of philology, semantics, 
and palaeography, would have been a most welcome accession to our science ; but the author, owing 
to the compactness, so to speak, of his subject, has been able to deal with it comparatively, and has 
step by step adduced illustrative parallels, not only from the civilised peoples of ancient and modern 
times, but from primitive and illiterate races. In fact he has done what will be done one day for 

the larger subjects mentioned above. And in this he has marked an epoch : for the first time an 

Egyptologist of the very front rank has dealt with a part of his science not merely as a special 
contribution to Egyptology, but with a view to the light it throws upon similar phenomena among 
other peoples and languages. Because many of the conclusions he arrives at affect Indo-Germanic 
and Semitic number-lore, his book must be taken into account by whoever wishes in future to examine 
the origin and evolution of one of the most fascinating and curious fields of universal culture — the 
art of ciphering. 

In his opening chapter, on the Egyptian number-system, the author states that although the 
Egyptians were no more than other nations able to escape the thraldom of the far from perfect 
decimal grouping of units, which will cling to man as long as he has five fingers on each hand (six would 
vastly improve his arithmetic), yet they brought it to the highest point of practical efficiency possible 

before the Indian inventions of zero and value by position. V ith their seven signs, for 1, 10 and the 
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powers of 10 to 1,000,000, they expressed simply and clearly quantities which the Greeks and Hebrews 
could not express with their cumbrous alphabetic notation of more than thrice the number of signs; 
while the first four of their numerals could do as much as seven of the Roman. The Phoenicians, 
however, had a system somewhat similar to that of the Egyptians, and so also, strange to say, had the 
earlier Greeks, who abandoned the Herodianic numerals for a notation perhaps unsurpassed among 
Aryan races for clumsiness and difficulty. 

When dealing in detail with the symbols employed, Professor Sethe describes that representing 1 as 
“a simple vertical stroke 1,” ignoring the fact that in carefully executed inscriptions its characteristic 

form is rather than |. Either the sign is a stylisation of the simple stroke — which we have no 

grounds for assuming; or else it is, like every other hieroglyph known to us, a representation of 
an actual object : in this case one oblong in contour, thicker at the ends than in the middle. The 
only explanation offered up to now, that it depicts the wooden dovetail of that shape with which 
Egyptian masons fastened blocks of stone upon each other, seems too far-fetched to be considered 
seriously. The object must have had some numeric significance. On another page the author suggests 

that the “ stroke ” originally stood for a finger : since a finger |j is the symbol for “ 10,000,” may 

possibly be the thumb, which suits better for shape than any other of the digits, and which at one 
time might well have been used in gesticulation to denote “one.” But Professor Sethe quotes the 
saying of the Persian Orontes from Suidas that the little finger signifies both 1 and 10,000 : as analogies 

to this may be mentioned the use of not only for “ cubit,” but for 100 square cubits (“ cubit 

of land”) and of ^ for a very small measure cubit? see Griffith, Proceedings xrv, p. 405) 
as well as for 100 linear cubits. The hieroglyph | is doubtless the little finger, of which the bent 

top-joint is characteristic. The reviewer ventures to suggest that jj represents a small object of bone 

or wood used in some kind of tally or aid to reckoning. 

All the other symbols the author considers to have been chosen solely on phonetic grounds, and 
in the following chapter, on Cardinal Numbers, he points out that the names for the highest numerals 
(excepting 10,000) were originally words meaning no more than “a multitude/ 5 “a vast, boundless 
number, specialised by the growing needs of arithmetic terms in the meanings with which we already 

find them in the First Dynasty. Thus, hh, “million” is a representation of the god Eh, “Infinity,” 
whose name is derived in turn from the root hh ( hlhi ) “to seek” (sell, without finding). The tadpole 
“100,000,” was called “the teeming,” hfl, a root existing in Arabic in the meaning “multitude,” 

“ to flow abundantly.” hi, “ 1,000,” is more difficult ; neither “ measure thou ” nor “ lotus ” provides a 

very plausible etymology. Of the sportive grouping in the Old Kingdom of “ 2,000,” “ 3,000,” into a 
single hieroglyph showing two or three lotuses growing from a single root or bud 1 , Professor Sethe 
thinks he sees a survival in the hieratic forms of the thousands-series, although it is surely difficult 
to detect in the construction of those forms principles different from those underlying the other 
hieratic numerals, or hieratic writing generally. On the subject of these high numbers °the author, 
citing the introduction in Graeco-Roman times of Q in the series between and as evidence 

that the old value of the last was forgotten, seems to regard Q “ring” as a meaningless term. 
But does not the material collected by Brugsch in his Thesaurus tend to show that in some cases 
at least the scribes of this late period, desiring to lengthen the series, and anxious at the same time 

not to give the god ^ a subordinate place in so doing, adopted Q for “million,”' and gave hh either 
its original meaning of “ infinity ” or a new value “ ten million ” ? 

The comparison made between the Egyptian and Semitic cardinal number- words from “one” to 

1 See this Journal, vol. ii, p. 73, fig. 4. for a very early example of this tendency. 
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u is of importance. Professor Sethe believes that of the whole series only the words for 

“three {hmt: tit ) are not cognate in the two languages; he even contrives to assimilate ifd'.rb* 
four, with the help of Hamitic forms. It may be suggested that the Egyptian for “ six,” srs, 
which is not very easily compared with the Semitic sdt, is an old dual, related to Semitic tit, “ three,” 
the singular having been replaced (perhaps to avoid confusion) by a new word hmt. And it may 
also be noted as a curious fact, the significance of which is at present obscure, that of those Egyptian 
numeral words below “hundred” which are certainly not related to their Semitic equivalents, and hence 
may be assumed to be of native origin, two out of three, hmt, “three” and m e bf, “thirty” — as well 
as u't, “ one (which by no means resembles the general Semitic form ’hd ) — all mean or originally 
meant also some kind of spear or harpoon 1 . 

The supposed vestiges of non-decimal reckoning in Egyptian vanish under Professor Sethe’s exami- 
nation. The Coptic circumlocutions “fifty-thirty” and “four-score” possibly indicate the beginning 
of a distaste for the use of the higher ten-numbers such as is seen in French, and in any case have 
no historical support (the former may be an over-literal rendering of lxxx). The duodecimal division 
of the hours was, the author thinks, perhaps due to Babylonian influence ; while the still prevalent 
error of regarding hntl as meaning two 60-year periods (from a misreading by Hincks of a damaged passage 
in the Turin Royal Papyrus) is definitely dispelled. It means no more than “a long time; an age,” is 
used for anything between thirty years and eternity, and is probably not even a dual. 

One of the most interesting sections of the book is that dealing with “ Round or Sacred Numbers,” 
for which a considerable number of references are collected. 4 and 7 of course play the chief part. 
The former was the great favourite in early times, and numerous instances of it (and of its multiples 
8 and 16) occur in the Pyramid Texts ; but after the Old Kingdom it becomes altogether over- 
shadowed by 7 and its multiples, for which but four references out of seventy-one go back to the 
Pyramids. 3 occurs as a sacred number only in demotic magical papyri and Graeco-Roman texts ; 
but its square 9 is not infrequent, deriving doubtless from the Enneads and the “Nine Bows.” In 
view of its importance as a unit-group, 10 is curiously rare; only half-a-dozen instances are given. 
To the two examples of 200 as round number may be added the 200 head of slaves which Pharaoh 
presented to the shipwrecked sailor (Dr Gardiner’s new reading). 

Philologically, the section on the Construction of the Cardinals is of great importance. Professor 
Sethe makes it clear that with the exception of 1 and 2, which are used adjectivally (it is a pity 
that the syntax of w e w, “one” is quite ignored), the cardinals functioned at all periods as substantives, 
and that in the language they always preceded the numbered noun, which followed in the genitive 
or partitive (possibly in -apposition also, in the oldest period). The very common inversion of this 
order in the writing is due to the influence of the account-style, which always set forth the numbered 
object followed by the numeral in figures. Thus already in the Old Kingdom we find ih 7 ipw (read 
sfhio ipw thld), “those seven spirits”; t 1000-k (read hi-k m t ), “thy thousand of loaves 2 .” The same 
influence is shown in the frequent writing of the numbered article as a singular in the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms; it was doubtless always spoken as a plural in those periods, and was only in the New 
Kingdom really reduced to the singular and conceived as a mere expression of category. 

In dealing with the higher cardinals in the New Kingdom, Professor Sethe considers that where 
an enumeration is preceded by the definite article the latter agrees in gender with the object numbered. 


o 

That this is not however always the case is shown in 


(3 (3 (3 
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“the 365 


gods 3 ,” where the gender of hit ( st ): “hundred” determines that of the article. 

The chapter on Fractions handles in a masterly way the most obscure region of Egyptian number- 
conceptions. It seems sufficiently strange to us that the only fractions ever used in calculations were 
“single fractions” representing a single part ( e.g ., h , Ay), and one “complementary fraction” (i.e., 
difference between a single fraction and unity), namely §, so that 4, for instance, was only known as 


1 The determinative of ndbi in Pyr. 1212a MS is identical with the word-sign for ic C, “one.” 

2 The influence of the list-style is doubtless not confined to numeral expressions. For if 300 is to be 
read hmt-Snt m <i, “three hundred of asses,” should not inrhdkrs be read kri m inr hd “ ar sarcophagus of 
white stone”? 

3 Pap. Turin 137, 3 : I have to thank Dr Gardiner for this example. 
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i ^4 as | T V, | as 4 J Jq and yet, as the author points out, this cumliersome method was common 
to the whole of antiquity with the exception of the Indians, and was not superseded in the West 
even among mathematicians before the Middle Ages. When what we know as was expressed as 
I ^ A 124 TT 5 ts¥j tables of fractions were obviously necessary to time-saving in calculation; and 
several of these are known, the earliest coming from Kahun. 

Professor Sethe thinks that the subdivisions of the arara, the Egyptian acre, which form, by 
successive halving, a series 4, j, J, are old terms once used as abstract fractions of unity, 

but early replaced by another series — the fractions as we find them in the historic period — and 
relegated to a specialised use in land-measurement. But the evidence brought forward in support of 
this theory is not very solid, and reduces itself to the fact that the same sign X is used in hieratic for “ J ” 
(• re-fdSv: ), and “^-arura” (hash: hasp). Now, as Professor Sethe tells us, £ was evidently regarded at 
one time as the “fraction” par excellence-, for this is its name as j-arura, from the root h'sb, which 
means both “to break up” and “to calculate” (in the latter sense perhaps because division was con- 
sidered the characteristic of calculation as contrasted with mere counting); while its symbol X is the 
word-sign (two halves of a broken stick) of the verb Mb. Hence it may be taken as most likely 
that hash was the older name for j- as well as for the \-arura-, but this proves nothing for the 
other fractions, which have entirely different names and symbols in the two series. 

The general term for “ fraction ” was, however, ri : “ mouth, part,” which was used in four different 
ways: corresponding to the modern denominator in ri, the term for ^ of the Mfr-bushel, and in 
n 1: “one-third”; corresponding to the modem numerator in fractions less than 1, e.g., ri 10, “one- 
tenth,” and in the complementary fractions ri 2, “two-thirds,” ri 3, “three-quarters.” The last usage, 
of an implied denominator (to speak in modern terms) higher by one than the number mentioned, 
not only has widespread parallels among other ancient nations, but in England at least survived the 
introduction of totally new conceptions of fractional quantities, and we can still say “the barrel is 
three parts full”; “the constituency was five parts Conservative, the rest Radical.” In conjunction 
with this must be taken the fact established by Professor Sethe that in the third usage (n 10), 

where n is equivalent in our notation to the constant numerator *- in single fractions, the variable 


“denominator” following is not, as usually supposed, in the genitive (“part of ten”), but is a cardinal 
used in a jwcrxi-ordinal sense ( part No. 10”). 1' or by these two ways of expressing single and com- 

plementary fractions the Egyptians show themselves to be in agreement with the rest of antiquity in 
their conception of fractions. This conception is admirably dealt with by the author, and may be 
restated in psychological rather than formal terms as follows 

Before expressing in words the idea which we symbolise by J, the whole object was thought of 
as lying divided in five equal parts; of these, “four parts” (the usual term for i in several languages) 
were disregarded and the remaining “fifth part” (the usual name for A) was spoken of. If, on °the 
other hand, it was desired to express what we call j, then the last of the series of fragments, the now 
negligible “fifth part,” was suppressed and the first “four parts” mentioned. Thus it is clear that 
the simple fraction spoken of was conceived as the last in the row of fragments, namely, “the part 
that is left when the thing is divided into five (equal) parts, and four are taken’ away”;’ so that to 
speak, as we do, of “two-sevenths," “five-ninths' and of a complementary fraction as “four-fifths,” is 
etymologically nonsense. The expression is only made possible by our forgetting the original conception, 
and feeling that as all the fragments in the row of, say, seven are equal, the name “seventh” which 
belongs to the last may be fairly used for any or all of them 1 . And only when this abuse of 
language was tolerated did it become possible to use one fraction only when the ancients often needed 
•seven or eight. 


thus it is that into the names ot the ancient single fractions (the Arabic special fu'lun-fonn 
excepted), and their modern descendants, ordinal ideas generally enter ; and this brings Professor Sethe 
by an easy transition to his next chapter, on Ordinal Numbers. 

AYe have already seen that a cardinal may follow a noun with an ordinal connotation ; the Egyptian 
wrote and said ri 10, “part 10,” sp 3, “time 3,” hh-sp 6, “year 6,” just as we say “Class Four” “chapter 
Three,” “Fan vi,” “the year 1916.” But wherever this construction occurs we feel that the cardinal 


1 Curiously enough, this specialised modem usage reverts to 
meaning of the ordinals, discussed later in the book, namely “ 


something extremely like the primitive generic 
one of [a group of] seven” etc. 
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is used because the function of the number is not so much to indicate order in a series as to give 
a specific name to the object in question (so also in our “Section D”). Thus it can scarcely rank as 
a foim aiming primarily at the expression of an ordinal, although by its very nature it implies this 
in effect. 

Of the forms and constructions specially denoting the ordinal idea, we can trace four in Egyptian 
(various words for “first” and “second” excepted). Of these Professor Sethe deals first with the 
commonest, the locution mh X, “that which fills X,” for “the Xth.” This section of the book, however, 
is not perhaps handled with quite that logical clarity which is characteristic of the author’s work in 
general, and it seems worth while to attempt to arrange in a somewhat different way the valuable data 
given in it. 

The verb mh has the general meaning “ to fill,” and like its English equivalent is used when the 
subject fills with itself the object of the verb (“it fills the cup”), when the subject fills the object 
with something else (“ he fills the cup ”), and in an intransitive-passive sense (“ the cup fills ”). Of 
these only the first meaning concerns us here. 

But even in this restricted sense the word covers various connotations which it is important to 
distinguish. For we use the same word (A) when the whole subject “fills” the whole content of the 
object (as : “ the soldiers filled the train ”) ; (B) when the whole subject “ fills ” the object in occupying 
only a part of its content, the remainder being already occupied or filled (as : “ a spoonful more will 
fill the cup ”) ; (0) when the subject “ fills ” the object with only a part of itself (as : “ the sea filled 
the ship- ). In the fourth possibility — when a part of the subject fills an object already partly full — 
we have to vary the term ; we say : “ the river filled up the lake.” 

The verb rah also is employed with the first three of these connotations (context and usage 
deciding which is implied), and in a more extensive and symbolical use than in English. Let us take 
examples of each. A (whole fills whole); a piece of land is said to "fill,” or comprise, 1,000 untrue; 
payment of a debt or price “fills,” or satisfies, a creditor (psychologically identified with the amount). 
B (whole fills part) ; a given day of the month “ fills,” or completes, 5 days that we have been in this 
place ; a certain quantity “ fills,” or completes, a total. C (part fills whole) ; the entire priesthood of 
a temple is told ; “ the number of 20 priests is what you fill (or muster) for one phi/le .” 

Such uses of the verb “to fill” offer no difficulty, and have parallels in most languages. Quite 
as natural as the rest is the second instance given under B, when the idea of the whole of the 
subject filling what is already partly full is applied to an amount completing a total. This usage is 
quite common, especially in the later writings, but here again we are obliged to differentiate. Although 
the phrase employed 1 does not vary, the purpose with which it is introduced varies in a manner 
that is worth attention. 

A testator devises an inheritance of four villages : these are detailed, and to the last of them 
is added r mh drill 4, “completing four villages.” We might express the same idea in a rather different 
way “A, B, C and, to complete the four, D.” In both languages the idea is of the last village “filling” 
the quantity “ 4 villages,” concretely conceived as already partly filled by the first three. Again, 
a deed conveys 2^ measures of land which form the northern part of a plot of 10 whereof the vendor 
has previously sold to somebody else, “completing the 10 measures.” Here we find the repetition 
of the total strange, and should probably say that of the 10 measures the vendor had sold “the 
remaining 7^.” In both cases the introduction of the total at the end seems to be an instance of 
that tautological style from which the legal mind is rarely averse. 

It is not necessary that the total be already mentioned, of course ; thus, one antra of land to be 
sold is stated to be bounded on the south by 2 arurae previously sold to the same person, “ completing 
three arurae.” Here we feel that what little significance the total has is mainly as a check upon the 
preceding figures, reminding us of the modern legal writing, "3 (three) acres.” 

Again, demotic deeds, when citing two documents, sometimes describe the latter of them as 
“ completing 2 writings '” ; and the tomb-inspectors of the Abbott Papyrus, having reported on the 
pyramid of a King Ta f , add, when they mention another king of the same name, “ completing two 

1 r mh X, which means literally “ in order to fill or complete X," but which has in effect only the vague 
purport of “filling, completing X” (compare r dd, “saying,” literally “in order to say”) and expresses 
purpose no more than does our “to complete” in: “I found the father, mother, and son at home, and, to 
complete the family, the daughter came in just before I left.” 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. hi. 
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Kings Ta f .” Here the total is also a cheek, but of quite another kind : to show that there really 
are two ; to prevent the mention of the latter one being mistaken for a reference to the former. 
Now in this distinctive use of the total we have virtually an indefinite ordinal expression ; “ being a 
second writing,” “ being a second King Ta f ,” would be equally close to the sense of the original. For 
whether we say “this makes three earthquakes to-day,” or “this is the third earthquake to-day,” we 
mean exactly the same thing. 

In two other cases the phrase (following verbs in both) may also be translated in either way, 
but more idiomatically as an indefinite ordinal. A Prince of Thebes spoke in the court of justice, 
and later spoke r mh mdt 2t, “ completing two speeches ” or better “ a second speech.” So also Setne 
fought with the snake, and another day fought with it /• rah sp 2, “a second time.” Note that in 
the latter case the total “ completed ” is only a relative total ad hoc, struck at this point solely to 
intimate that this was a second fight ; for on another day Setne fought a third time. 

In all these examples the constituent elements of the total are put before us : all of the four 
villages, both parts of the ground-plots, both of the two kings, are presented. But in saying that 
something completes a total, merely in order to define its place in a series, we can convey this 
meaning equally well whether the remaining or rather preceding members of the series are mentioned 
or not. A village “completing four villages’"' will always be a fourth village, in any" connection ; 
and if we wish not merely incidentally but primarily to define a given thing as occupying a certain 
place in a series of equal things, all we need do is to substitute for the vague r mh the defining 
form, the participle (in the imperfect active), and to say dial mil dmi 4, “the village which completes 
4 villages.” And, assuming it will always be understood that the numeral counts units of the same 
category with the thing defined, we may omit the repetition of the latter, and define the village 
more shortly as mh If, “that which completes 4,” “the fourth.” And this is of course the convenient 
ordinal construction which was regularly used in the New Kingdom and onwards of numbers above 
10 (which, as in Semitic, had no true ordinal forms), and which ultimately even supplanted the ordinals 
of 2 to 9 1 . Taking into account the very special connotations which accompany it, the phrase mh 10 
may be translated : “ that which [with the preceding units of its series] fills [a total of] ten [units of 
the same category with itself].” 

This ordinal expression is apparently always attached to a substantive before the Coptic period 
(in the latter it sometimes occurs independently: n.ueg-uyo.wsrr, “the third”); but it can be con- 
nected with it in various ways. The oldest construction, the normal one during the New Kingdom, 
placed it adjectivally after the substantive: rapt mht 10, “the tenth year.” This survives into 
demotic, but seems not to occur in Coptic. In the Nineteenth Dynasty and in demotic we find an 
alternative form mht rapt 10, apparently a writing (influenced by the Late Egyptian rnpt 10 for 10 n 
rapt, “ ten years ) for mht in a rapt, corresponding to the normal Coptic form T.uep-.uHT npo.vtne. 
Two explanations of it are possible. It might be analysed as mht, “that which fills,” 10 n nipt, 
"ten years ’ ; in support ot which n.ue£ con-cnxv, T.ue^ po.une cure could be invoked. But it 
seems much more natural to assume that mht-10 was regarded as a single ordinal adjective, and that 
hence it conformed with the general tendency of words functioning adjectivally to come before their 
substantives, clinch are then attached by the indirect genitive and decline in force to a mere expression 
of category (f.e., “ tenth of [the category] year.” Compare <ipw : i if a <), “ this ass” ; rmt wr : nofif upm.ue, 
“great man ; pc w* . a 1 - a pi, one house ; sp hatntc: hnt/uc n sp, "third time” ; and expressions of 
the type hicr u rhti, un pauwe diable de blanchisseur"). This seems to be confirmed by the Coptic forms 
T.ue£-cnie iioTpuje ;for to detach due itcvypuje is an impossibility), and mueg-ujoAuiT, “the third,” 
T.uej?-ca.njqc, the se\enth, used absolutely. Perhaps we may assume that the latter explanation holds 
good lor the origin of the lorm mht 10 a rapt, which was subsequently, perhaps, interpreted according to 
the former explanation also, and was accordingly sometimes rearranged when the irregular adjectival 
numeral “two” was in\<>lved. 

Yet another construction appears in demotic : pi kn c a mh 2, “the second day”; this also survives 
into Coptic, compare iimot M.uegcn^T, "the second death.” Here the ordinal adjective appears to be 
treated, as so often elsewhere, as an abstract secondness ”) attached by the indirect genitive, a form 
exactly corresponding to npto.we n;yr^-»oc, - the good man.” 

1 In the Ptolenmic P eriod even “ firs; “ was sometimes rather absurdly rendered, in an analogous formation, 
by mh 1, “that which completes 1.'’ 
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So far, the ordinal expression mh X has not been found in a period earlier than the New Kingdom, 
but Professor Sethe believes he has come upon an example of the Filth Dynasty, in a superscription : 


“ bringing 


1 I by the < omdeh N.X.,” written over a relief in which the village headman is 
d X 

followed by other men bearing produce to be registered by a clerk. The group left in hieroglyphs above 
is translated ‘‘thousandth'’ by the author, but this is open to serious objections. For the only meaning 
that “ thousandth ” could have in this context would be, what Professor Sethe claims it is, ‘‘ thousandth 
part.' 1 But the ordinals in mh (oi which this is supposed to be a substantivised feminine) not only 
never stand alone in an independent form until their original meaning is lost, in the Coptic period ; but 
in no other case are they used to denote fractions. Indeed it is a priori hardly conceivable that they 
should be so used, siuce, as we have seen, the single fraction, so far from being regarded as “that which 
fills up” unity, is conceived as what is left of unity when all the other equal parts are abstracted. Also 
from the standpoint of general sense, the interpretation is unsatisfactory ; 1 in 1000 (say, a farthing in 
the pound of our money) seems a contribution far too trifling to be worth levying in a village, especially 
in the East, or of commemorating in a tomb if it were collected. Is it out of the question to assume 


that in Lepsics’ publication 


<3 

i 

x 


is an error 


for 


1 - 


and that we should read : “ bringing [the produce 


of] the North by, etc.” ? 

The next form of ordinal expression dealt with is also a circumlocution, the rare one in nti, found a 
few times in Late Egyptian ; the construction is pi (or ti) nti A’. This Professor Sethe considers to be 
an ellipse for pi (or ti) nti hr mh X, “that which is filling X,” namely the mh X construction expressed in 
five words instead of two, and abbreviated in consequence. But Dr Gardiner has observed several New 
Kingdom examples of nti used as a genitive exponent (whence apparently the Coptic genitive tvre-), and 
that being the case it seems simpler to regard pi nti 0, for example, as meaning “ that (pi) of six ” — which 
is just what ordinal forms do signify in most languages, as we shall see, and which is most exactly paralleled 
in the cognate Berber, cited by Professor Sethe, where “ third,” for instance, is u-a-n-keradh, literally 
“ that-of-three.” 

Under the heading, “The Ordinal expressed by the Pai-ticiple of a Number-verb,” the author treats of 
an isolated archaic word hmt, identical in spelling with the cardinal “three.” Five occurrences of it are 
known, all in the Old Kingdom ; it is probably a participle of the rare verb hmt, “ to make (do) or be 
three,” thus resembling in form the Semitic ordinals. It functions only as an independent substantive, 
with a meaning something like “ companion ” (see below for other instances of this use of ordinals). But 
the embarrassing thing is that in three of its five occurrences somebody is the hmt of some one else — not of 
two other persons, which one might well think would be the only possible sense in which it could be used. 
Now Professor Sethe takes this as evidence that the word had come to mean “ companion ” only, and that 
already in the Old Kingdom any consciousness of its original meaning of “ third ” had disappeared. But, 
with the root flourishing in such forms as hnitv: : “three,” hint: “to make three,” hmt : “threefold,” 
hmtnw : “ third,” this seems highly unlikely : moreover wherever it is used in the Pyramids the earliest 
parallel text has the variant hmtnw : “ third ” — the usual ordinal. 

The following remarks may be offered towards a solution of the problem. It is to be noted, firstly, 
that whenever it is used for the “ companion ” of one other person, that person is a brother or sister 1 . Now 
the Egyptian for the “brother” or “sister” or someone is his “second”; and the common term for the 
“companion” or “associate” of someone is also his “second 2 . But to say “the second of his second’ with 
the intended meaning “ the companion of his brother ” would be not only hopelessly obscure, but also 
illogical ; for if A is already thought of as “second” (i.e., “brother”) to “one,” B, then someone who is 
the “ companion ” of A must be called the “ third ” to that second ; and that this “ companion " and B 
are identical does not matter (so an Egyptian might well argue), because while you are thinking of B as 
the third to his second you have ceased to think of B as the original “ one.” Hence, in the biographical 
inscription cited by Professor Sethe : “ When my second (‘ brother ') was appointed chief Architect, 
I was his third.” The perverse logic of this hardly exceeds what the Egyptians are already known to be 
capable of. 


1 Used of the King and Sothis in the Pyramids (10S2d M , 1152b-']. For Sothis as the King’s sister 
cf. Pyr. 9‘29b, 935c, 1123b, etc. 

2 Sethe, Zeitschrift, vol. xLvn, p. 35 if. 
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To the instances of number-verbs ( knit : “to make three”; ifd : “to be four,” etc.), cited in this section 
may be added hmt-n-s “she has trebled her form(?)” Lacau, Te.rtes Religieux l.xxxi, 11. 34-5, and 

kb, hint, l fell: “doubled, trebled and quadrupled,” Recueil, vol. xxix, p. 105. 

The characteristic Egyptian ordinal form, that developed from the root by a derivative ending -me, is 
next taken, and is shown to have its exact counterpart in Semitic. Very interesting are the examples 
collected from Egyptian and Arabic to show the original significance of the ordinal in those languages. 
Not- “ one occupying a certain position in a series,” but “ one of a certain number,” seems to be the early 
meaning. Thus, when the Egyptian said : “ I was one (‘alone’), my heart was my second (‘companion’),” 
or when the Arab says : “ he is a third of two 1 ” (of which the Greek avrbs 6 rplros is a close parallel), what 
is meant is, to take the latter case, “ he is one who makes three of two” (by adding one to two, of course), 
that is, an additional third companion. And such a transitive verbal force is stated to be etymologically 
that of the Semitic participial ordinals. But in both languages the ordinal could also be used in a purely 
partitive sense, when it was desired, not to state that someone is added to others as a companion, but to 
affirm that he was a member of a group. Here again, there is no connotation of order in a series : when 
the Pyramids call the King “ a fourth of those four gods,” they no more mean that he is number four, the 
last of them, than Muhammad intended to assign to God the third place in the Christian Trinity in “ They 
have said : God is the third of three.” All that the word actually says is “ one belonging to four ” or to 
three. But the forms early became specialised in that more useful sense which tells us where a thing is in 
its series. “ Fifth” comes to mean “ that which has specially to do with five” ; that which (in no matter 
how long a series) is named “five” when the units are numbered off-— a different conception from that 
underlying the synonymous expression mh A’. Hence it is not surprising to find in many languages (as 
Homeric Greek, Latin, German) an elative form employed to denote the ordinal. Here, the twentieth 
chapter is the twentiest ; the fourth day the closest to four of any day ; the second (bevrepos) the more 
two-like of the pair. 

On a radically different principle, but equally logical, is the form employed by certain very primitive 
peoples, for whom the third is “ what is attached to two,” or “ the two-follower,” or “the one after two.” 

The short last chapter is devoted to Distributives, in the expression of which neither Egyptian nor 
Coptic rose above the most barbarous languages. Whether with numbers or other substantives a mere 
repetition had to suffice ; so that “ one by one,” “day for day,” “ of one kind and another,” “turning this 
way and that,” were represented by “ one-one,” “ day-day,” “ of kind-kind,” “ turning-turning.” An earlier 
example for general substantives than those given by Professor Setae is bie bio nfr Ism R c Im... “[good] 
place by good place which (i.e., ‘whatever good place’) Re goes into...” ( Pyr . 919c; Erm., Gram. 3 § 502). 

There are one or two misprints : dit J,-t (Pyr. 124d) on p. 45, is written dit 4 in the original ; for 
1 1 100, p. 50, read ti t 100 ■ the reference “ Pyr. 1182d” on p. 120 should be Pyr. 1082d ; the Coptic full 
form of kjt, “arvra ” communicated to the author by Dr Gardiner was, the latter tells me, cwt, not 
cwtc (see p. 72). 

Battiscombe Gunn. 


Horns in the Pyramid Texts: a Dissertation submitted . . . for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

By Thomas George Allen. University of Chicago; Private Edition, 1916. Pp. 76. 

Dr Allen's dissertation is a carefully compiled index of all references to the god Horus, in his 
various forms, occurring in the Pyramids, with four or five pages of introduction. The references 
are arranged in the main groups of Epithets, Magical or Mystic Names, Relationships, Nature, Activities 
Eye of Horus, and Other Mythological References; which groups are subdivided under further headings’ 
A Supplement deals with the Offspring of Horus, and an Appendix contains occurrences of divine names 
in general. 

The value of such a work depends not only upon its elaboration as a methodical analysis but 
upon the ease and confidence with which required information can be “looked up” in if and in 
both respects Dr Allen’s work seems to be very satisfactory, the indices being arranged as clearly 
and logically as is possible with such confused and often obscure materials. In nearly every case 
where the reviewer has tested it by seeking the reference for a particular (remembered) passage 
relating to Horus, he has found what was required without delay (the epithet hri ntf: “he who is 

1 Compare these with what has been said above on the ordinal hint. 
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upon his /^-standard (?) ” — Pyr. 1088 — was an exception). It appeared in fact that the index con- 
tained all matters relating directly to the god, and that these were easily traced. But when he 
asked, for example, the wider question : “ In what places is Homs mentioned in association with 

Thotli (as in Pyr. 956, 1089, 1176, 1247, 1429)?” or: “In what groupings do the forms of Horns (as 
Horus-the- Eastern, Horus-of-the-Uods, II orus-shesmeti) occur, and where?” he found no answer at all. 
The absence of such information is regrettable, since collocations of this kind are surely of importance 
for the mythology of the Pyramid Texts. 

l)r Allen tells us in the introduction that his original plan — frustrated by “the excessive wealth 
of material” which resulted — was to have submitted for his doctoral dissertation an index relating to 
all animate beings appearing in the Pyramids as supernatural agents, and hints that the work of 
which only a part is here put forth may be made accessible to his colleagues in further publications. 
It is greatly to be hoped that so competent a worker as Dr Allen will give us a complete index 
to the Pyramids, on lines similar to those of his investigation of Horus. Such a compilation, as well 
made as is this book, would be of great service, not only to Egyptology, but to the study’ of com- 
parative religion in general. The interpretation of these texts, the oldest religious documents in 
existence, has been singularly neglected hitherto, and a thorough-going subject-index would aftord a 
solid foundation for later research. 

The system of transliteration used in this book is perhaps open to criticism, on the score not of 
the alphabet employed — which is the standard one — but of the excessively analytical breaking-up of 
words by means of points. In such writings as y ■ hm ■ v; sk (“ imperishable ones ”) ss/w ■ t(y) -fj/J (“he who 
shall sail ”), icr ■ t-bi ■ w (“ great of honour ”) any advantage (and that there is any is doubtful) which is 
gained by thus dissecting the atformatives away from their roots c-anuot compensate for the loss oi 
legibility and the repellent appearance which result. And to use (as for example in si-t-f: “his 
daughter”) the same mark to denote the relation of an afformative to its root, and that of a suffix 
to its base, is hardly justifiable. 

Battiscoiibe Gunn. 


Notes on the Story of Sinuhe. By Alan H. Gardiner, D.Litt. Paris, 1916. Pp. 196. 

The title of this work might seem to imply that it was a collection of jottings on the long and 
interesting, but difficult, text with which it deals. Far from that : it is really the commentary to the 
magnificent facsimiles with transcripts and translation published by the same scholar in the series of 
Berlin literary papyri in 1909 ( Die Erziihlung des Sinithe und die Sirtengeschichte in Literansche 
Texte des M ittleren Reiches herausgegeben von Adolf Erman, Band ii). The bulk of this commentary, 
including a complete conspectus of parallel texts where such exist, was published in the periodical 
Recueil de Travaux, edited by Maspero, for 1910-12 and 1914 ; the separate issue is enriched by some 
new fragments of the text, additional notes, a revised translation and indexes of words and subjects. 
The Berlin publication and this, taken together, provide a complete edition of the Story’ of Sinuhe 
with all known fragments. 

It is more than fifty y’ears since the Cambridge Egyptologist Goodwin gave a first reading of the 
tale from the fine papyrus at Berlin, obtaining at least a general idea of its movement. That the 
tale was exceedingly popular both in the Middle Kingdom (to which it belonged) and in the New 
Kingdom, is shown by the numerous fragments or extracts which have come to light fiom time to 
time. An ostracon found in 1886 supplied the lost beginning in a very corrupt state, and ten years 
ago Gardiner discovered extensive portions of the first half of the story in a papyrus from the 
Ramesseum, giving an excellent though fragmentary text of Middle Kingdom age. The tale, or 
portions of it, has been studied by many Egyptologists since Chabas and Goodwin ; as lately as 1908 
Professor Maspero, utilising Gardiner’s material and version, gave text commentary and index iLes 
Memoires de Sinouhit ) for students of the language, who can also consult his translation of 1911 in 
the fourth edition of Les Contes populaires de VEgypte Ancienne. Gardiner has carefully gleaned from 
the work of previous editors and translators, has profited by the vast collections of words made for 
the Berlin Dictionary, and has invited and utilised suggestions from such specialists as Prof. Sethe of 
Gottingen and M. DfiVAUD in Switzerland to strengthen his own fine scholarship. He is thus able 
not only’ to reach new positions but also to establish himself there in most cases secuiely by quotation 
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of parallels. The advance on the old versions both in reading and interpretation is very great. One 
of the most striking results in detail is that the much discussed name ^Amuianshi attributed to the 
Syrian prince who welcomed the fugitive Sinuhe should probably be resolved into two Egyptian names 
and be read ‘ Enshi son of f Amu.’ The philologist knows from experience what to expect in an 
edition of an important text by Gardiner. Tbe geography of the story is somewhat obscure : Gardiner 
places the principal scene of Sinuhe’s activity in Northern Syria and continues, 1 It is impossible to 
read the story without gaining the impression that the writer describes a kind of life that he has 
seen and with which he is familiar ; but it is also impossible to silence the suspicion that he has 
transferred to Northern Syria an account of conditions that only holds good for the half-nomadic 
tribes of Southern Palestine.’ These and similar questions are thoroughly dealt w’itb, and I venture 
to think that, although difficulties remain in plenty, for some time to come it will be hard to pick 
holes anywhere in Gardiner’s work unless a new papyrus of the last half of the story should be 
discovered. Personally I have only detected one tiny lapse — the use of the word ' brambles ’ in the 
translation of B, 1. 5, where the usual ‘ bushes ’ would surely be both more literal and more realistic. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 


Catalogue general dee antiquite's egyptiennes da Afuse'e du Caire : Papyrus grecs d/epoque byzantine. 

Tome iii. By Jean Maspero. Le Caire, Imprimerie de l’lnstitut Fran$ais d’Archeologie Orientale, 

1916. Pp. xxxvi + 260. Eight plates. 

This volume completes Jean Maspero’s great catalogue of the Byzantine papyri at Cairo, a 
catalogue to which we owe so notable an increase in our knowledge of the administration and the 
economic and social condition of sixth century Egypt. It completes it rather in fact than in intention ; 
for though Sir Gaston Maspero in his preface speaks of it as the final volume, in terms suggesting 
that there was no intention in any case of carrying the catalogue further, the editor himself, as appears 
from the prefatory note prefixed to Vol. i, proposed to include all the Cairo papyri of the Byzantine 
age. But the present volume, though it apparently exhausts the Kuin Ishgau Greek collection, does 
not, any more than the preceding ones, contain any texts from other finds, of which the Cairo Museum 
contains a fair number. Possibly the original plan had been modified ; but whatever may have been 
Jean MasPEKo’s intention, the fortune of war has decided the matter ; and this is the last volume of 
texts that we shall owe to him. 

As the editor did not live to see this volume through the press, the final supervision had to be 
undertaken by his father, who has now himself followed the gifted young scholar to the grave ; and 
he has prefixed to the catalogue proper an excellent portrait and a very charming memoir of Jean 
Maspero, rendered specially interesting by the inclusion of his diary during the earlier part of the 
war and some extracts from his letters. Specimens of his verse are also given, which will reveal to 
those who knew him only through his scientific work a new aud very attractive side to his personality. 
But it must be confessed that it is only' with melancholy and an increased sense of loss that one can 
read this memoir of a scholar who, much as he hail already done, had it in him to do so much more 
for historical study. 

It is a proof of the wealth of material contained in the Kom Ishgau papyri that, though two 
large volumes entirely drawn from them have preceded this, and though many papyri of the find have 
gone to London and Florence, the present volume shows no diminution of interest as compared with 
its predecessors. Like them, it exhibits in a special degree a characteristic which gives to the Byzantine 
Age its peculiar interest to the student — its mingling of two different worlds of thought and culture. 
In it, and (no doubt by mere accident.) in the Kom Ishgau texts more noticeably than in anv other 
papyrus collection yet brought to light, the mediaeval and the ancient order meet — on the one hand 
the last dying gleams of Hellenism, on the other the new world of Christendom and the Middle 
Ages. Thus, in this volume we have the pagan world of Alexandria, the philosopher Horapollon with 
his cT^oXf/v Tvtp'i TUS tVcepo-e] aKudrjfi[Qus and his T&O i/pwtir gov irarpijs ’A(TKX^ 7 ria 8 ov, and Dioscorus with 
his poems on Achilles, his strange jumble of mythology, and his cliches from the classical epic ; but 
side by side with them we find the whole organization of mediaeval Christianity, its churches and 
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monasteries and clergy, and we read of people leaving land to monasteries or bequeathing money 
“for the redemption of captives.” 

The catalogue follows the lines marked out in the preceding volumes and reveals the same knowledge 
of Byzantine antiquities as they. The editor did not live long enough to give to the later part the 
final revision ; probably had he done so he would have corrected one or two slips and expanded the 
commentary in one or two places where it seems inadequate. It is to be regretted that, as in the 
previous volumes, he has not distinguished the various hands in the ease of subscriptions. It is not 
always easy to be quite certain where a new band begins, but usually there is no difficulty, and it 
should be a rule of editing to indicate changes of haud as exactly as possible. The volume, like 
previous ones, is excellently produced, and has elaborate indices, prepared by M. Bernard Hacssoullier 
and the late Sir Gaston Maspero. It concludes with eight good collotype plates. These are a little 
dark ; but anyone who has worked at the Kum Ishgau papyri will know that this is not a fault of 
the photographer’s but is due to the very dark colour of many of the rolls. It should be added that 
Sir Gaston’s memoir is followed by a very useful bibliography of Jean Maspero’s work. 

Below are given remarks ou the single texts. The references to P. Load, v are to the fifth 
volume of the London catalogue, which will be published very shortly. 

The first text in the volume, numbered 67140, is a republication of a papyrus previously published, 
from a hasty provisional transcript, in vol. n. The papyrus had disappeared after this transcript was 
made, but it has since come to light, and hence a new and much more intelligible copy is given here. 
The list is not of animals, as appeared from the first transcript, but of lands, belonging to the Count 
Ammonius, already known from vol. it. The single entries usually begin with dvdiparos), and Maspero 
compares the apovpas KaXovpevas 'S.apatrdpaivos of 67113, taking v” as v-rro and therefore the following 
name as that of the tenant ; but v* at this period, especially in the Aphrodito papyri, regularly means 
{>7 rip, and all analogy (supported by the fact that the names are in all cases personal, not topo- 
graphical) suggests that ovoparas does not mean simply “ called” but is used in a sense, technical in 
tax- and hence no doubt in rent-registers, corresponding to that of the German Ponte u : i.e. it refers 
to the entry in the register under which the land was placed. Cf. in this same volume a receipt in 
67325 (iii verso, 1) epeTp[i)]crev <(ai) eve 3aX(e) ovapa K opvijAtos <l> iKavnvdov , “measured and paid by the 
account Cornelius son of Pli.” ; or again P. Load, v, 1685, 1 f., ovk erdyr/ to ovopa E iaroxlas 'Uoawov els 
TTjV e%6e\_(TLv reov drjpoarteov'j el prj e£ voplerpara. If, then, v* = birep, it may be concluded that the names 
following ovo{paros) are those of the direct tenants, those following v~ those of the sub-tenants for 
whose payments the former are responsible. If on the other hand v" exceptionally stands for ino 
(and this is perhaps supported by cases like 1. 9), the names following it are presumably those of the 
actual cultivators of the lands, whether by sub-lease from, or iu succession to, the persons to whose 
ovopa the lands are entered. 1. 2. kcoSoc/ is more probably KwStxa than koiSUiov, as is shown by P. Load, v, 
1686, 18, P. Guir. Masp. i, 67097 r., 41 ; the form of abbreviation is not in the least inconsistent with 
this supposition. 1. 8. peraX ry : perhaps peTa\(e«f)delen]s) y(ijs) ? 

The text following also takes us back to vol. II, as it is the beginning of the papyrus there 
published as no. 67169. 

67279, 25. /3X[?;a-e]a)f seems very improbable. But I canuot suggest an alternative reading. 

67283 is a very interesting and important document, showing that the people of Aphrodito had 
placed the village under the patrociaium of the Empress, no doubt in order to protect themselves 
against the encroachments of the pagarchs and other officials. Maspero rightly takes the Empress 
to be Theodora ; the argument on p. 17 in support of this theory seems hardly necessary in view of 
the explicit evidence of 67019, 11 — 12, quoted on the previous page, which must refer to the same 
fact. I . 6. 1. kill [rjov tcivttjs l This reading is supported by 1. 8, \\ hero aypcp, though a 

restoration by the editor, seems very probable. 1. 11. Maspero thinks that “ napa represente pruba- 
blement le verbe irapecm.” It is no doubt simply the causal use of napd, -because we are in 
difficulties.” 

67287, i, 19. Maspero reads [(vn-ep) vail\]ou dn-opov, but diropov in this context seems inexplicable ; 
vavXjov can hardly be right. ii, 10. Can A8pi[ar]ia x a P ls ieaTa,io\'p )s) be read l In 67052, 67053 
KaTafioXl), apparently used absolutely, heads ail order for payments from the village treasury and may 
therefore have the technical sense of “ order for payment.” Here the meaning might be that the 
payment was made without such a commission. 
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67291 is ail interesting document, concerning a remission of taxation which Aphrodito managed 
to secure in consideration of its poverty. 

67294, 12. 1. (TvvotK~\eatas ? But the usual word is avvoiiceamv. This is a duplicate of the very 

interesting document 67089. 

67295, already published by Maspero among the Beauge papyri, is one of the most interesting 
documents in the whole collection, as it brings us into intimate relations with Horapollon, one of that 
small circle of pagan philosophers who towards the end of the fifth century still kept alive the old 
Hellenistic traditions at Alexandria. The main text in the long papyrus is a memorial (dvrippr/riKot 
\l,3eXKoi) by the philosopher against his wife who, though his cousin and brought up along with him 
in the same principles of philosophy, had eloped with a lover and despoiled him of much of his 
property. P. i, ]. 30. 1. perhaps eVi i.e. away from his native place, his IS ial 

67298 and 67299 are two interesting examples of emphyteusis, all the more valuable as deeds of 
this class are comparatively rare among published papyri. 

67300, 2. Maspero translates iirep ovo(paTos) Zovpovros “agissant au nom de Sourous('l).” In 
P. Loncl. v, 1695 a K7-ij/xa which appears to be the same is the property of the same Sibylla and Herais, 
and Maspero’s rendering is therefore improbable. Probably ovopa is used in the same sense as in 67140; 
the land was stdl entered to the ovopa of Sourous, having perhaps been inherited from him by Sibylla 
and Herais. 1. 13. "With iv reXefi a Maspero supplies aha. This, as I have shown in P. Load, v, is 
incorrect ; the phrase iv rhela xai a,3po\iKa almost certainly means (supplying something like k atpcf) 
“ whether the land is irrigated or not.” 

67301 is useful as mentioning the nome of Apollonopolis Minor; so too 67303. 

67303 is an interesting document, being a lease by Dioscorus of a eX/aoT-i) (sic) Spaga, which 
contains many unusual words. Among them is a valuable Coptic equivalent— ^v\ivo^aaTa<ia (the 
wooden body of the waggon) rjroi aKo>p. Maspero says that this word is unknown to Coptic dictionaries, 
but Mr Crum tells me that s'ot.u is a common word for “ garden ” or “ vineyard.” £ v\ivo,iaaTd.Kiov is, 
however, a sense so remote from this that one may perhaps doubt whether the same word is in question. 
1. 18. i^apirpa no doubt refers to the artaba of 6 phpa, i.e. probably the 24-choinices artaba. 

67307 is a rather puzzling receipt owing to mutilation, and it may be doubted whether Maspero’s 
supplements can stand. In 1. 5, for example, ]puav naturally suggests £i«po]pia>v ; but if this is read 
the position of the opyavov can hardly have been specified in the available space ; probably its name 
was given instead. If <pop<ov occurred in 1. 4, it may have been used to cover all the dues, the rent, 
taxes, etc., being specified separately in what follows : as intpoptav seems to occur again in 1. 8 that 
line presumably refers to the i K(p6pta of the second indiction; cf. 1. 12 f. In 1. 7 very likely (pop] a>v 
Sr^poalav. 

67309, 23. For [ci]p<f> J probably a name (of the street) should be read ; P. Load, v, 1715 shows 
that Antinoopolis had named streets at this date. 

67310 introduces us to a very interesting type of marriage contract— interesting because the 
contract was drawn up after the consummation of the marriage. Maspero suggests “un souvenir de 
l'ancien ‘ manage d'essai ’ egyptien ’ ; but this does not seem likely in the sixth century, and probably 
some other explanation must be sought for. Has the fact that the husband is a soldier anything to do 
with it ' P. Loud, v, 1711 is a copy of the final contract of which 67310 is a draft and has supplied 
Maspero with some readings, but one or two more must be added. 1. 9. 1. ivSMaiceiv. 1. 12. 
1. [7r]a ( «KTi>s Xo-yov. X erso, 1. 3. The reading in the London document is certainly different from that 
given by Maspero but is not yet clear. 

67312 is a very interesting will; interesting because it contains a becpuest to the White Monastery 
and another for the redemption of captives. 

67313, 3, beginning. Perhaps [* 5 jjpir] ? This seems required by the sense. 11. 20—22 are very 
interesting for the light they throw on the land problem of Byzantine times : the tendency of landowners, 
owing to the burden of taxation, to let land go out of cultivation. In 1. 58 is to be noted the use of 
iota adscript. 

67314, 6. Probably els [ruv rai] e£[ljs onra]vTa [icat SujveKrj]. 

In 67315 and the following papyri are some more poems by Dioscorus, yielding nothing in badness 
t.. those already published. The first in 67316 is particularly interesting as it is not addressed to a 
contemporary ; it is the dying speech of Achilles, slain through his love for Polyxena.. This papyrus 
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is also noteworthy because it has a “protocol"’ written in a more legible script than any previously 
discovered. It is unfortunately fragmentary, and Maspero has not read all of it, but probably it can 
be read eventually, and it will perhaps prove the key to unlock the mystery of the Byzantine protocol. 
Bit far as read it confirms Masfero’s tentative readings of the less legible protocols in 87131, etc. 

6731!) is of interest if Maspero’s explanation, that it contains a list of pastures belonging to 
Dioscorus and devastated by his enemies, is correct. But the explanation, though not improbable is 
by no means certain. The indictions mentioned are indeed the 14th, 15th and 1st, and may therefore 
be the same as those in which Dioscorus had his quarrel with Menas and lost his lands ; but in 67002 
the mention is of arourae, not of pastures, and the word «£ turo/SoXijs which occurs several times, though 
its occurrence in 67143 and 67144 suggests a sinister significance i"at the instigation of”!), cannot have 
any such meaning in 67325, 1 recto, 6, 24, where it also occurs. Moreover Dioscoms's brother Menas 
occurs here (e’£ v7ro/2oXf}y M r/i/as istr) a8c\(pot gov ’, and we do not elsewhere hear of bad relations between 
Dioscorus and his relatives. Hence the list may merely be one of pastures whose grazing Dioscorus 
had leased out, Jpudeprcov having the sense of - grazed.” But Maspero’s explanation is of course 
quite possible. 

67320 B), 11, 12. Maspero suggests for the symbol either dyyeui or XiVpat. It is almost certainly 
£c<rrat, f.e. £ with a line through it. 

67323, 17. Maspero supplies Tor 8[e Aido-Kopor], making the passage refer to the poet’s grandfather. 
We know however from P. Flos, in, 280 that he was already dead in a.d. 314, so that if he was alive 
now 67323 must be dated improbably early. Psimanobet, however, the poet's great grandfather, certainly 
lived to be an old man (P. Load. v, 1691, 16 [rij]s oUias tov yepowos 't r i l icw after, dated in a.d. 532 *), 
and possibly he may be the person referred to. One might suggest Tor 8[e jraNror crov]. But other 
people of the name are known at Aphrodito. 

67325 is (with 67111) the latest datable papyrus in the whole sixth century Korn Ishgau collection, 
bringing us down to 585 and perhaps beyond. It is, too, an interesting papyrus in itself, among other 
reasons because it shows us that the pagarchy was at this time divided into two peptj. It is a sort of 
note-book, containing accounts, tax receipts, and one contract (apparently a copy;. Maspero finds it 
difficult to determine the way in which the book was filled m, because he takes the Apollos son of 
Dioscorus mentioned on f. 8 b to be the poet’s father. But this seems quite impossible when we remember 
that Apollos died about 542; a book of this kind would hardly receive entries on the last page before 
542 and then be used, on preceding pages, in 585 or thereabouts; moreover these last receipts are 
like the preceding ones in form and contain names occurring m them. The inference is obvious that the 
Apollos in question was not the poet's father but his son. It was of course a very common practice 
among the Copts to give a boy the same name as his grandfather, and Dioscorus hiuiself was called 
after his grandfather. This brings us another generation lower in the family history. 

The book was evidently one kept for miscellaneous memoranda ; as the receipts seem to be ♦ uiginals, 
we may suppose that it was submitted to the tax collectors on payment of taxes to have the receipts 
inserted. But the composition is still not very clear, for though many entries refer to Dioscorus or 
his song!), he is not the only person concerned. Cornelius son of Philantinous occurs frequently, and 
the contract referred to is a lease by a daughter of John son of Cornelius to Macarius son of 
Paouanchius. We may suppose that Dioscorus and Cornelius wore associated m the administration ot 
some property. F. 1 recto, 9, eh to op(os) suggests that this may be monastic iSpos o{ten = iiova<n-i)piovty 
or again f. 2 recto, 8, (virep) k dip{rjs) ’A<^[po]8(iVijj) might suggest that it was village property, Dioscorus 
and Cornelius acting as tt pojroKwprjTai ; but the amounts and the fact that the receipt is given by the 
village ypupparevs make this unlikely. As for the receipts to other persons .the heirs of Bekius), 
Dioscorus and Cornelius may have been among these heirs ; or the receipts may have been included 
because the payments were made through the same agent. The presence of the document on f. 4 
may be accounted for by a relationship of the lessor ^grand-daughter of a Coniohus) to Cornelius, or 
on other grounds. F. 1 verso, 16 ft’. Surely ayyS is ayyeta rather than dyyapevrai. F. 2 recto, 3 f. pdria 
is no doubt right. 10. ir p e S is certainly Trpo<rdi)«us, as proved by documents in P. Load. v. 

67328 is of some importance for the light it throws on the duties, organization, aud method of 
appointment of the rural police (iroipeves xal dypo(f>v\aices). 

i This does not indeed prove Ps. to have been still alive at the time ; ot. P . Loud. 169b, 6 f. . roes oXvpoiyo ndoi j) 
too 7ep[o]i / 7'os Sovpovro s. 

Joum. of Egypt. Arch. hi. 
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67329 is of even greater interest not merely because of its form — it contains the report of proceedings 
before the defensor, a type of document not too common among papyri of the sixth century — but 
because it throws light on land and taxation questions. Maspero’s introduction, if he wrote one, 
having been lost, a description of the document was provided by Prof. C'l'Q, who says that the discussion 
concerns “un transfer! par voie administrative de yeapyoi du village de Thmonecht lie... dans celui 
d’Aphrodito pour y cultiver des parcelles de terres publiques.” Prof. Cuq’s authority on such matters 
is high, but his explanation in this case is certainly wrong; the wording of the document leaves no 
doubt that it was lands and not yeapyoi who were transferred. These lands had been transferred, when 
a new register of the land in the norne was prepared, from Aphrodito to Thmouechthe ; and the owner 
is now asking that, for taxation purposes at all events, they may lie re-transferred to Aphrodito, since, 
as his remaining property is situated there, it is more convenient for lum to pay all his taxes to one 
authority, that, namely, of Aphrodito. In /’. Lond. v, 16^6 Dioseorus similarly speaks of land of his 
own transferred from Phthla to Aphrodito. What the purpose of such transference was is not clear, 
but it may have depended on fiscal considerations: if so much land in one village area had gone out 
of cultivation that the village found a difficulty in paying its tax quota, land may possibly have been 
transferred to it from a more prosperous neighbouring village. ' P. 1, 1. 4. For eraruodev I. perhaps 

eiravaOev. 

67333, 9. irap ipnv is clear enough if we suppose SioiKijo-uo-dm to be meant as a passive, a supposition 
quite possible in this rather illiterate document. 1. 18. Perhaps [eSofler at the beginning of the un- 
deciphered portion ? The document is perhaps a transfer of property to Besariou and Apollos. 

67340 is an interesting marriage contract, the bride being a widow or divorced woman. Recto, 
1. 3i. 1. (ifiYios fi'Xoyou ? or, if e c-au be read, e[t’Xoyov < arias ? On the verso is an interesting donatio 
inter rims. 

67353 verso is an interesting document of d-n-oKgpv^is. That it is an actual document is important, 
as it tends to confirm Cry's view, against Maspero and Lewald (see Joum. Eg. Arch, n, p. 105), 
that 6(09/ verso U) was also an actual document, not a mere exercise in declamation. 

6(354 consists of two fragments of a petition to the Empress. Maspero considers the question 
whether they belong to 67283. He is inclined to answer it in the negative, mainly because it is 
difficult to fit them in at the required place ; but it seems by no means impossible to imagine 
readings which would allow of 11. 2—5 being placed in 67283, 2—5. 

67359 is the one papyrus in the volume not written in the sixth century. It comes from the 
tiist Kom Ishgau find and belongs, like the rest, to the eighth century'. It had not x'eceived anv final 
revision from Jean Maspero, and to this fact may probably be attributed some slips and tbe inadequacy 
of the commentary. It is a list of sailors and skilled workmen for various Kovpa-a of the year 97 
a. H. F. 2 recto, 1. Maspero’s proposed Sanaifpara seems very unlikely, though the suggestion quoted 
from my own volume is also not quite satisfactory. F. 3 verso, 3. For a ™ Tp - K , aT p « (which Maspero 
leaves unexplained) l. aTrorpio^f K(ara) orpahav). So too 4 r , 3. F. 6 recto, 9. 1. dnapytypiapoi). 

8[o-]o3 is evidently a misprint of some kind. 

I must conclude this already too lengthy review by expressing the gratitude which students of 
Byzantine Egypt will feel to the deceased editor and to Sir Gaston, who saw the work through the 
press ; and since it is only to the dead that our thanks can now he given, we may couple with” them 
the vain, pedantic, flowery advocate of Aphrodito to whose industry and pride in his “muniments” 
we owe so much precious information about the administrative, economic, and social historv of 
sixth century Egypt. 


H. I. Bell. 
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LAST LINES. 

From tlie French of Jean Maspero. 

[The original was written by Jean Maspero the night before his death, and after receiving instruc- 
tions for the attack on Yauquois the following day, in which his company was to form part of the 
first line. He fell in the attack, Feb. IT, 1915, immediatelv after saying to his neighbour, '-(f'est la 
plus belle mort qui vient a noils'] 

I only heed not sleep’s alluring call, 

Here, in this trench, where men have looked on death 
Where, as she comes, night with her drowsy breath 
Lulls those to sleep who with the day must tall. 

This for joy’s sake, and that despite of tears. 

Each loves his life and dreams of new delight : 

Yet here they sleep, while in the womb of night 
The doom is shaped which ends their budding years. 

But I, who many a time have longed to die, 

Who nothing hoped from all earth’s pomp and show. 

I, only I must that deep horror know 

Which in the chill flesh eteeps when death is nigh. 

H. I. Bell. 
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